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PREFACE 


"If r as is ihc case, thexK are still vast ici^om 

uQkneum aad utisuoryed for futiiri: iravdlera to oSploiTj 
there Js <iuiir as large an nadiswviered regiflA.m the buried 
^rtbives of the for the bistorical explorer to UJieartb 
and jnake hnowti to us/' 

Sm Ci-EitaNT5 R. MAftitHAH 


To many generations of geographers Central Asia^ especially 
Tibet, was the land of mystery and darkness, isolated by nature 
and by man, in whose midst lay the sacred dty of Lhasa, even 
more mysterious and unapproachable than Mecca or Kerbela; 
and it is only for some decades past that it has counted among the 
great fields of operation of modem geography. High as Mont 
Blanc are the desert-like plateaux of this "Roof of the World", 
and as if this elevation was not enough to render them difficult of 
access, they arc set about by almost impassahlc mountain ranges, 
an arctic climate rdgns in those bleak and forlorn regions. And if 
a traveller be so undaunted and hardy as to brave all the obstacl^ 
of nature, and to climb his way towards those icy wastes, he will 
find his road barred and himself mthlessly turned back by the 
sparse inhabitants, inhospitable 4 mountain sides. Hardly 
any explorerlfrdfn Preje^tf^Hkyte^en Hedin but testifies to the 
jealousy with which thbse desolite regions arc guarded, and even 
as late as 1923 Dr. Montgomery McGovern experienced this 
inveterate distrust of the foreigner. 

It has not always been thus. This aversion did not exist in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, before Chinese domination 
had influenced Tibet and grafted its own love of seclusion on its 
inhalntants. It was this milder feeling towards strangers from the 
West that allowed some Jesuit missionaries to explore the coun¬ 
try. They entered it from the south and from the north, they 
traversed it along the valleys of the Indus and the Tsangpo, they 

— Gcagrapliiciai vgl. p- 34. 
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saw men and things unseen by any European before, they entoun- 
tered hardships and dangers not less formidable than those for 
which we rightly admire explorers of a later date — and yet while 
the Jaboiiis of other Jesuits contributed so largely to the opening 
up of China, the Philippines, Abyssinia and wide tracts of North 
and South America, Tibet practically remained an unknown conn- 
try. They did, indeed, like their feUow-workiers in other climates, 
record their experiences, but, strange to say, most of their writ¬ 
ings remained hidden away in dusty archives, and the few things 
given to the world were vague and hasy and, to some minds, more 
suggestive of fiction than of fact, and thus cast a shadow of un¬ 
certainty even over the few facts that had actually become known, 
justifying Hedin’s remark that “over the interior of the vast Asiat¬ 
ic Continent there hovered a reflection, faint and shadowy, 
of the journeys of Marco Polo and the old Jesuits" 

This aspect of things has changed of late years. The merits of 
those “old Jesuits" have come more to the front, and mote than 
once have met with due recognition at the hands of competent 
judges. At the same time criticism has not been idle: it has been 
caustic, it has even been unfair — the more unfair as being based 
on ignorance or superficial knowledge. What the late Dr. Sieg- 
mund Giinther, of Mumch, wrote to me some years ago, is emi¬ 
nently applicable to Tibet : ‘That the Jesuits have done much for 
our geographical knowledge is recognized on all hands; whai they 
have done we hardly know at all. " It is here we have one of Mark- 
, ham's undiscovered regions "for the historical explorer to unearth". 

All the journeys that have been undertaken in Tibet by Jesuit 
missionaries will be treated of iu the present work. The writer has 
j had access to old books and other publications of which but few 
I copies are known to exist, but the bulk of the information here 
presented was never published at all, and is derived from a large 
number of manuscripts which it has been his good fortune to “un¬ 
earth" in the archives of the Society of Jesus. Each of the follow¬ 
ing chapters will have its own list of MSS, appended. The object 
which the wnter has tried to keep constantly iu view, is to deter¬ 
mine the scientific value of three letters, journals &c., to place the 
merits of their writers in their proper light, and thus to assign to 
them their rightful place among those who have contributed to- 
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wards the development ot geographical science. Hence the subject 
has been treated with such fulness as the limits of the book would 
pennit, and, while drawing on every accessible source of informa¬ 
tion, the data furnished by the old documents have been tested 
by the light of the facts supplied by modem travellers. 

A few points should not be forgotten, if we would arrive at an 
equitable judgment. Those men had not been, as a rule, prepared 
for their arduous undertakings by thorough geographical and 
ethnical studies; they did not set out richly equipped with physic¬ 
al instruments of various kinds; they were pioneers in the fullest 
sense of the word; without any precuisors, without maps, without 
the experience of others to guide them. Nor, while they were out 
in regions untrodden by European foot, did they consider them¬ 
selves in the first place discoverers who were making a name for 
themselves; geographers adding fresh data to the stock of human 
knowledge; explorers widening the horixon of the human mind; 

_before everything else they were, and remained, missionaries 

going out to cast abroad the seeds of the Gospel wherever human 
heart would give it soil; whose one ultimate purpose was to gain 
souls rather than to discover territories; who never lost sight of 
their f-flisiW d'Ure, and therefore carried into their enterprises the 
same indomitable energy and daring that had called them away 
from friends and home to brave the perils of the deep without any 
wish or hope of gain or glory. Thus they must not be looked upon 
as geographical specialists, but as honest, level-headed men, writ¬ 
ing of their experiences in a land of bewildering strangeness; their 
writings should not be perused by the light of the exacting canons 
of the specialist who reports for a geographical magazine or to a 
learned society. They should be read, with a critical eye indeed, 
but not in a spirit of fault-finding, and as to the facts reported, 
with a bias in their favour unless they can be shown to have erred. 
Certainly they did make mistakes, as who does not ? Their written 
accounts are often insignificant, abounding in generalities and 
hopelessly lacking in those points which a scientific training would 
have made them fwck up as of fct rate importance. But even so 
they have theiL merits as every pioneer has. 

Each chapter of this book is complete in itself and can be read 
independently. Bento de Goes' journey has been placed at the 
head by way of introduction, because Hs journey carried him 
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from Lahore via Kabul. Yarkand and Turfan to Su-cheu, and 
thus covers almost the whole of Central Asia, This chapter and the 
following on Andrade were published in Dutch some years ago ; 
as they appear here, they have been corrected and in large part 
re-written. 

The writer does not feel called upon to premise a detailed geon 
graphical and physical description of Tibet. The books of travel 
and exploration that have appeared of late years are so numerous, 
and the character both of the country and its inhabitants have 
become so generally known that the map appended to the book 
may be deemed a sufficient guide for the general reader. 

Finally there remains the pleasant task of recording the kind 
help and the valuable suggestions which I have received from so 
many quarters, and I wish to express here my deep sense of grati¬ 
tude to the numerous friends and correspondents who have thus 
contributed towards the making of this book. Thoug^i it is impos¬ 
sible for me to mention them all individuallv I cannot forbear to 
name two whose claims transcend all others: Father Henry 
Hosten, S. J., of St, Joseph's College, Daijeding, the learned 
writer on the mission-history of India, who more than once 
directed my researches in my hunt for documents; and my friend 
Father Thomas Neervens, S. J., but for whose generous assistance 
this work could not have appeared in its present garb. 

St, WilJebrord College, C. W^ESSELS, S. J. 

Katwijk a, d. Rijn, Holland. 

Lady Day, 1924. 


) C. Wessea, Btnto df Omt. S. J., Een Bnldtiikms[irtiiittrfnCnifital AMiili6ot _ 

/Son—Sludien, (1911) v<rt.LXXV,p, 73-96: a3S--24e /i f«r (fa,j— 

C W^. S. /, £«, i* * tiimolaw, « i„ 

TiW _ StuiHta. ( 1912 ) vdI, LXXVII, p. 90 S_ 440 , 

””*'**'“* '*“^'*** p«r A, R, Cenzalwet Vifliw. (SededaJo 
phiA de LjabcJ, 1914, oe 
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CHAPTER 1 


BE]^TO DE GOES 

The first m modem times to insist upon the merits of Bento de 
Goes was Carl Ritter. In his standard work Asim *) he expressed 
his appreciation of the work of “that courageous lay-brother of 
the Jesuit mission in Hindustan^ whom bad imposed on him the 
heavy task of exploring the then wholly unknown route from 
India to Khataja**. After Ritter we have but passing references to 
this long-forgotten traveller *), till Henry Yule^s book on ancient 
Cathay appeared, and fkst assigned to Goes the place to which he 
was entitled*). Nor has any later writer treated Goes" narrative 
more thoroughly or at greater length than Yule. He was followed in 
France by Jos. Bmckerj S. J* *), whose able essay revived interest 
in the subject especially in Portugal^ where the memory of so 
deserving a compatriot had almost perished. And when in 1907 
the tercentenary of Goes" death (April 11,1607) was celebratedp the 
Lisbon Geographical Society commemorated his work at a cere¬ 
monial gathering At the same time he honoured by his 

lUlter, l, 2ia it, 322 ff.j 11, 437 ff,; V, 3Vf, 422 if., SOSU.ttc words, 

H 3 fi p. 503 of vot Vi ''W« m tha to try tad intp oat- Lhfa 

jauniey of Xh^ Jcauit Father*^ M twl Mtiig it liad betn markad doWn^ 

howcvtr nHigkdy and imperfecUYt ^7 AtfaBnuiiu Kbx^or S, cm cmo of the maps in 
hjfi CJtins lilufirata, Purt 11, Dii lliMjttibus in Ckinant — Belbra Rit- 

ttr a sumfflary of iht ^^omey had hxa given la Piofo do Couto's Dm a rid, I>ecad3 
DuodecImiLr Forte altiiiLa, liviO V. Cap. VII, (Lisboa l7SQ]i. p. 472—49a, 

Fotdinand DeaU Biographif^ vol. XXI, coL 19“2a} of Coos 

hricHy but with appreciatloit. Hue ( Cftrislwawuw 11, 207—233) enttf^ more into do- 
tails, bat owing to tbo numerous inaccuracjis of Ma work and iia somewhat tonuaUe 
Mltlng bis dcsefiption doe* not Mlie for a true plclilnr of Go«' journey. 

Yak, ll, S29-57e. Hfl abo git'rt a translation of the mumtive of tJw Joumoy, 
in I71S there appeared a QeW «dtUon hy Henri Cordier. Fof Goes' journey «» vol, 
IV, 169-259, 

Brucker, Eloia, {1697) Hip 5fl9-&l2s 67a-69S. Bmcker did not ttw Yule'i 
book. — F, voa Rfehthofen has a few pagra on Com in Ms CAind, I, 666 — 670, 

*) Nq Cmfflwrp'o di SmFe df Cevr. jrfoy—ipopt Honwaa^eni de Socledade de Geo- 
graphia de Ltsbda {Lisboa 1707). 
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native town of Villa Franca do Campo by the solemn unveiling of 
his statue. It represents Goes in the garb of a Peisian merchant 
A word as to the sources. Goes* * diary, in which he noted down 
the various events day by day, has not come down to us in its en¬ 
tirety or in its original form. After his death it was destroyed by 
the Mohammedans at Su-cheu, and only a few fraements could be 
saved by bis faithful Armenian travelling-companion Isaac, who 
took them to Pekin and placed them in the hands of the famous 
astronomer. Father Matthew Ricci, S, J. With the help of these 
precious remains and theoral account of the Armenian, Ricci pieced 
together the narrative of the journey as well as he might. That 
in this way inaccuracies should have crept in and that some parts 
should be incomplete will hardly cause surprise. Nor does it ap¬ 
pear as clearly as might be wished which are Goes' personal notes 
and what U due to Ricci’s vast and thorough knowledge of China. 
With all this, however, Ricci’s narrative remains the chief source. 
He inserted it in his memoiis, which he began to compose two 
years before his death (1610). Tliesememoirs were translated from 
the Italian and published in Latin by his fellow-missionary, Nico¬ 
las Trigault, a Belgian, under the somewhat pompous title of De 
Christiana Expediiimts apud Sinsts snsupta ab Socktait Jesu ex 
P. Afalthei Ricci cjusdettt Socieiaiis Commentariis *). For close 
upon tliree centuries every student had been referred to this, in 
man y placcs iticoiTect, translation, when some years ago P, Tacchi 
Venturi, S. J. had the good fortune to discover Ricci's original 
manuscript. Italian scholars were about solemnly to commemorate 
the tliird centenary of Ricci's death, and at the request of the com¬ 
mittee appointed to organic the national celebrations in honour 
of their great compatriot. Father Venturi prepared a critical 

I h^ve to tfaatik tb« kindn^ of S^ODr AoguaLo Rjlxiio for ibe of 

ihlitfUtUCr 

*) Tha first Milson Wiis pubiubod at. Augsbujg^ct lbl5. eite tbfi edition 

(Cologne Xb\b\ oorTracted md lri,siult bimseir. Goes' joumey la to ha 

found In Book V, Ch^ptm^ 1 1 — 1^. 

NicoktS Iri^mlt was Tjom at Dcmay SfmxJa 3, |S77, (i^tCftd the Sodnty of Jkiih 
N ovember 22f I and anived in Cbfna In, 16 10. He Was back in Europe om bui&mess 
itk l61SpiolafialiiB lo Chino in l^l^^wbere he was sQBfi];ed In mi»tOflary labour till his 
deotb, whlcb took place at HonB-cheu NoveEnber 1628. A memoir of XiigiiTjIt wqs 
written by C. Debmlincap Viidtt TrigauU £j el Tour- 

nay 1364). Eor bis joLunry's m the fntroductiOEi to four articles by Jean Lavoi^^ /3w 
di Chinf fkir U Pr N. in de rUnion dtt Nwd if 

fii Fraaa. P- A Dompkte list of TriBilull'a writings is flvtn by SommerVO- 

M VIU, 237 - 244. 
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edition of this remarkable work, which, we need hardly add, mil 
be our primary authority ^). 

Goes’ narrative is supplemented by four letters ivrittcn by him¬ 
self in the course of his expedition and addressed to the Jesuit 
missionaries in India. In Father Du Janie’s well-known work on 
India they arc quoted from the annals of tire mission, written by 
Father Femam Guerreiro, in which they have been partially 
preserved *). 

Goes had the obscurest of problems committed to him for 
solution; What was Cathay? Was it China or was it some other 
territory ? As his whole journey is guided and directed by this 
question, which, moreover, repeatedly occurs in the later chapters 
of this book, a brief statement of the problem must be premised *). 

Before the time of the Moguls (1 3th century) the name of 
Cathay had not been known in Europe. Originallyit belonged to a 
people w'hich was not Chinese, the Khitans, a Manchu tribe, who 
up to the tenth century occupied a tract of country in the north¬ 
east of China beyond the Chingan mountains. A conqueror arose 
among them, who soon extended their territory from the Sea of 
Korea to the Altai mountains, and before long they had pushed 
south as far as the left bank of the Hoang-ho, For two centuries 
Northern China and the adjoining territories formed the empire of 

") Ofitrt SUthchf ikt P, iWatleo Rieti S, J„ xi cura del CvmUxtep per to Ono- 

rjnu Nationali^ can prolc^omeni, note e tavotp ddl P. Pfelra Tacchi VetitUff Sr J+ ^ 

Matleo Ricci WM bam October 6, acid entered tbc SocSety of Jesus at EUiBW 

August iSfc 1571 . On Scptoiraber 3, 1573^ luS kndcd at Goa^ wbcnco he ttaehed Macao 
in 15£t3. The foHowin r year together rtitb Fatber Rugacri he «tabliahed tin? £irt t tniBliau 
statiQii at ScsincMn. His WCUffcs od geography and asEnmomy Opi?Ded for hkin Lhc 
raacJ to Pchin, white, after a short stay in t S?a, hs cstabUsbed bSmself penuanrntty in 
IM] . His claims as a csontributai: to the geographical Imowledgie ai Chh^a are clearly 
brought oul by FrofMsor Ettorc Ricci ^ Ptr Uft Ceji/marw: XXV Gmnaio MDCI — 
MDCCCGl (Maccfaia 1»1 —1904}. hlany paTticiiliir£ are also to be found in 4«i 
AfifmorlV dil Cmv^piO di G^grapki-One»$idiiii ifauia j/awrtffl ll ^5, 
t 9 JO {Maoerata 1 91 Uj whioh congress was beki in honour of Ricci. For this writings ot. 
Sommtrvogel VI, 17^2-1795. 

V Fifoiam Gucrreiio,S. J., Rtlafam aHnat daS teitms /iireflin os PiwTrW da Com^ 
pAtthia 4t JttAf jtms paries da Tndut OiUntcd new otuuh di j6o 6 — atfoy {Udboa 

1009 ), [n tua £r£itfair¥ _ noS aMuos 1607 i (Lisboa tOt If he givici Ibc CKptditioii 

in its general liotlLno. p. 1 — Z7+ 

PSeiTD du Jairic^ S. J.^ dis closes Us pJiij rndmcfOiiUs adwnU^ + . +. 

0firr4aUs etc, (Botdcaum 1614). 1 follow Ihe Latio editton ia three volumes published 
at Cologne lit 16IS. Pcirl Jarrioip T'A«flKrHj/^mrni fn^pwesipa. The letters are to b* 
found in vol. Ill, ch. 24 and 25. 

*1 For a f ikU dbcElSskin cl. Vole, I, PrrtimiFMry Etmy, esv ff., or Yule-Coidier, Ip 
146 ff. 
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the Leaos or the Iron Dynasty. The rulers, then, being Khitans, 
but the country itself art outlying part of the great Chinese empire 
whose civilization the conquerors had made their own, the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes began to apply the nanie oi Khitan, Khitat or 
Khitai, to the latter country. And even to this day nearly aU Oie 
nations which have come into touch with China by land, call the 
country Khitai- Wlien in their turn the Lean dynasty and its suc¬ 
cessor had to yield before the savage ^longolian hordea under Jen- 
gis-Khan (1206), the new conquerors considered themselves rulers 
of Khital or Cathay, it is well known how these nomads bursting 
all barriers came pouring through the gate of Dzungaria deluging 
western Asia with their unrestrained hosts. Every boundary line^ 
natural or political, was effaced, and ever wider poured the plund¬ 
ering bands over the plains of Siberia and Sarmatia^ so that 
in a few years the Mogul empire stretched from the Yellow 
River to the Danube* * European civilization seemed doomed, for no 
human power could stem the tide of destruction. One way alone 
remained: — to win those barbarians for the Catholic Church and 
through her for civilization. Inspired with these high aiTna the 
first missionaries sought and found their way to the camp of the 
“Great Khan“. Encouraged by the friendly welcome ejctended 
to them, they penetrated further into darkest Asia. From the 
accounts of these intrepid apostles Western Europe learned for a 
second time of a great civilized people hving in the farth^t East, 
and was thus enabled to revive and increase what it had learned 
as long ago as the time of Augustus. It w as especially the Francis¬ 
can Friars who distinguished themselves in giving new life to those 
ancient records, and among them special mention must be made of 
John of Plano Carpini (1346), William Roebroek (1354) and Odo- 
rico de Pordenone (1316—1328). Their writings are only surpassed 
by the engrossing narrative of the famous Venetian Marco Polo, By 
alt of them the country they described was called Cathay, as it was 
called by the Tartars, and its capital was Cambaluc ^). “Further 
on/' writes the keen observer Roebroek, ‘lies Great-Cathay, and I 
think it is the country which the ancients coiled the country of the 
Seres. For it is from that territory that the best silk is exported, 
and the people themselves call such silks seric". “The inhabitants 

Thr name is spcU in vadcus wnyA ^Umca Pola mitts Cambaliic, CaCQ- 

:i^in Cambalu. The mean lag the Moa^liaii word Jf 

*Khan'» TowJi V 
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of Cathay are of small stature, they speak mostly through the 
nose^ and, as is the case with nearly all Asiatics ^ their eyes are very 
narrow'^. They write with pendls such as are used by painterSp 
and each of their characters consists of several letters forming a 
whole word ” , All travellers speak of thegieat number of Christians 
in those remote regions, but they ivere mostly Neslorians^ and 
there were repeated encounters between them and the Frandscam, 
when the latter were called to Cathay by Kublai-Khan towards 
the close of the thirteenth century In the course of the 
following years the Catholics increased in such numbers that Pope 
Clement V* thought it necessary to send them bishops ^ and in 1307 
John e Monte Corvino was appointed Arcihbshop of Canibaluc in 
Cathay % 

The impulse, how^ever, that was to have ended in the victory 
of Christianity, did not last. As early as the second half of the 
fourteenth century the immense Mogul empire began to totter, 
and it was fmally destroyed through tlie incessant attacks of the 
southern Cathays, the Chinese, The number of missionaries steadily 
decreased and with them that of the traders, who had followed in 
their track. Occasional mention, indeed, is still made of friars or 
bishops sent out by the papal court at Avignon, but they vanish 
in the gathering darkness and then — all is silence. The new con¬ 
querors appljqng once mote in the territories they had regained 
the ancient Chinese policy of isolation expelled aU foreigners, while 
Islamism, temporarily repulsed by the Mongols, again closed its 
fatal grasp over Centi^ Asia, In time a whole chain of Mahomedan 
nations severed almost completely the Far-East from the West. 
The knowledge of Cathay grew vaguer and vaguer, A few notices 
reached Europe through the narratives of the Spaniard Gon¬ 
zales de Clavyo and of the Bavarian John Schiltberger, both of 
W'hom visited the court of Timur at Samarkand, At some greater 
length Kicolas Conti and Josaphat Barbaro spoke of what they 
had been told by others about Cathay, but there was no fresh first¬ 
hand information. Fancy was free to adorn and invent, A dense 

*3 D*AveEttc, EUf Us A meUne d4 ft Jhr €4im itf 

Jfan du Ffdii dt Carpin tn pAriUulkr — ds soyagei ft tU pubiid 

S^aU df {^itygfapAu (ParU tV, 291 U,; 327X1, 

dirlsUnnSty was In tbe woilli-weat of China as early as Ute seveoth cen¬ 

tury, a& if clearly boirie out lay tlie famous ChlXneix iascrfptlOD disoDVered Si-nganB- 
Ju in the provltiw of SbeU-ftl Id 1625, 

^ BarUiutlS, ad vol, XXtIt, 403, 
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fog enveloped the famous cities of Cambaluc and Caitsay, Zayton 
and Chinkalan, of which so many marvellous talcs had been told 
by ancient travellers. But their elusiveness only increased their 
hold on the imagination. Columbus was not the only one to seek 
for a shorter way to Cathay, it l^'as the object of every voyage 
“round by the north". 

For a while the mysterious country was thrust into the back¬ 
ground by the discovery of America and India, and on lan ding on 
the east-coast of Asia in 15 M the Portuguese heard no ancient names 
that might recall it. They heard of China, Pekin, Canton, with¬ 
out being aware that at one time th^ places were well-known 
in the West. It was only w'hen missionaries, this time starting 
from the ports, penetrated into the interior, that it began to be 
conjectured that China might be Great Cathay and Pekin the rich 
city of Cambaluc. Though the ancient Franciscan missionaries 
and Marco Polo did not employ the names now in use, yet th e ir 
descriptions tallied perfectly with the people, the customs, the 
products and the trade. It was Matthew Ricci especially who 
championed this view. He states it as early as October 12,1596, in 
a letter from Nankin i). His opinion was strengthened by a visit to 
Pekin in September ] S9S. If Cathay, which by all writers was said 
to be a great country in the far East, was not China, then, so he 
argued, some tiling should be known about it here, whether from 
war or from oommerdai relations. Such a country could not remain 
utterly unknown. His personal investigations and his discussions 
with the Persian fraders he met with in the capital, finally disposed 
of every doubt as regards the identity of the two countries, and 
at the earliest opportunity he informed his friends in Europe and 
India of his results 

As was to be expected his arguments did not command assent 
everywhere. Many unwilling to relinquish the countrjf of legend 
and fable set themselves to assign to it another place on the map' 
they distinguished between Cathay and China in the same way 
as before them Ptolomy had done between the country of tlie 
Seres and that of the Sinac. As a glance at the ancient maps of 
Blaeu and Ortelius will show, the cartographers shifted Cathay 


-J Wed. p. 29ft. 297. S« ^ Ettor. Rtai, 
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and all the names connected vdth it bodily to the north, placing it 
in the Amur territory f ar beyond the new-found Chin a and its great 
wall. As things were, it looked as if this uncertainty was to con¬ 
tinue indefinitely, especially as the Portuguese, having their great 
colonial empire on their hands, w^ouid hardly have occasion to go 
in search of countries still more remote. But an unlooked for 
cwnt, which happened at the court of the Great Mogul in India, 
again brought the question of the situation of Cathay to the fore. 
This, however, necessitates our turning our attention to Goes. 

Bento de Goes was bom in 1562 at Villa Franca do Canipo„ on 
the island of Son Miguel, one of the Azores. Nothing is known wi\h 
certainty about his family or his youths, though the rest of his 
career niakes it probable that his education was thorough. Nor do 
we know for what reason he left his native country to sail for 
India, or why, when there^ he joinedthecolonialarmy. After a life 
such as soldiers lead> and not over-edifying at that^ he suddenly 
sobered down, and leaidng his old ways begged for admittance 
into the Society of Jesus. His request was granted and he entered 
the noviciate of Goa in February 1584. Before completing his two 
years^ noviceship he quitted and went to Ormuz. Regret soon 
foQo^ved and on applying he w^as again admitted, and by the end of 
March or the beginning of April 1588^ being twcnty-siN years old^ 
he was a novice once more 

It was noticed before long that the new lay-brother, for it was 
in that capacity that he had been admitted, was a man of talent, 
and he w^as several times given the option of entering upon a course 
of theology with a view to the priesthood, but from a feeling of 
humility he firmly declined, ITiese few- facts are historically 
certain. Of late years, however, doubts have arisen in Portugal 

are from a SfS. Attvwr Liil^ pfc%n*fcitn 

dated 27 DEuidber 1609 and addfc3«d tc tlac GtPtnd ot the Soclcl^. Undei: thi; 
heading Oofsir" it contain^ a pi£&age giviag a i^hort aec^kial oE the 

Bnolher^s life and of his Jdtimey. As his. itttfjority for the dt-(aik conoeming Goes' 
twofold admiss^ofi Into the the writer fflentkrhS BfOther Antemius Magw). 

The lAtter is kooWa U> hs-vc entered Uj? i],o\idate of Goa In October lS84 and must 
have lived with Goes under the SadlD root. 

In the Ihi ct the mrmhex« of the ndsston-province otGoa, dated December 1SB4, the 
foLowingf statepnent eonccmJng Goes hCCUrft undet n. Ufi: **€fppidc VilUi FrdWii A*- 
grepuia IH aitnof naius^ 

O^ficia iieme^ies'\ 

In tbe for the year ISOB, drawn up 3l December ISSa, h\s namere^ppeaif under 
n, H*. "Pfftiki di Gws, PortU^UtS ehf Ut Fsta de Saur JfiEKrii df ht Fra™, OWf- 

pado de An^fa; de riS aiioi; de niiew mUis de {A Companhia.** 
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whether the tiatne of Goes is the explorer’s real name. or whether he 
adopted it on his change of life. The point being still under discus¬ 
sion a few words about it will not be out of place. 

The question was fust raised by a romantic narrative entitled 
Bento de Goes, published by Jos^ de Torres at Ponta De^ada, 
Azores, in 1654. In it is described a young man called Luiz Gonsal¬ 
ves, V)'ho desperate from disappointed love takes ship for India 
and joins the army. After a few years he repents of his excesses, 
enters the Society of Jesus at Goa and changes his name into 
that of Bento de Goes. Wliether thi s change of name is founded on 
fact Torres does not state. In any case bis statement did not lack 
supporters, and for many the matter was settled, w'hen it was 
found in 1903 that in the register of births at Villa Franca under 
date August 9,1562 (the year of Goes' birth) there was entered the 
name of Luis Gon 9 alves, son of Manuel Gonsalves. In his memoir 
Ribeiro did not as yet accept tbe identity, though he admitted its 
possibility. He also drew attention to the entire absence of Goes’ 
name in writings which might be expected to refer to him »), This 
was said with special reference to the well-known historian of the 
Azores, Antonio Cordeiro,S. J., who in his description of the island 
of San Miguel speaks at length of all men and women of note with¬ 
out any mention of Goes; nor is his name cited among the nume¬ 
rous family-names and pedigrees *). This is the more significant 
when we remember that he was a Jesuit himself, and would not 
have been likely to omit the name of one of his confreres. The 
same silence is observed in the preface written by J, Barbosa; he 
compares Cordeiro's book with the description of Tibet by Anto¬ 
nio de Andrade, but does not speak of Goes. Yet it is at least open 
to question w hether the mere statement by Torres, the entry in 
the register for 1562, the silence of Cordeiro, and even the fact of 
his once mentioning the Gonsalves family at Villa Franca ^ aie 
arguments weighty enough to warrant the identification of the 
names of Goes and Gonsalves. 

Whether Goes had any grave reason for changing his name it is 
impossible to say. We might be inclined to find a sufficient war¬ 
rant for such a change in his not very exemplary fife as a soldier; 


M EUbdici^ p, 6. 

') ADtoala C«n]«lm,S. J., Hiztoria 4iu etds a PertufM ko Pt fitno 

pb<» 1717), 1,17t -3t I. We eli^ tbe teprint of ie^, 

■3 CoidciiTi^ Hi^ma InsuUna J, 202, 
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but theQ^ why should it not be mentioned Of even hinted at by any 
of the early Jesuit historians? They certainly do not fail to men¬ 
tion the fact in parallel cases^ and no plausible reason for their 
silence in the present instance can be adduced. The two most an¬ 
cient documents bearing on Goes^ the lists of the members of the 
mission-province of Goa for the yeaj^ 15S4 and 1588conten t them¬ 
selves with a few bare facts without reference to any change of 
name. Barbosa Machado's extensive bibliography is silent on the 
point Nor has an examination of the register of births at the 
parish church of Villa Franca do Campo resulted in establishing 
the identity. Rather the contrary. For one of those most deeply 
versed in the local history of Villa Franca, the Rev, Manuel Er¬ 
nesto Ferreira, to whom I applied for information, thus sums up 
the results of his inquiry: 'T have found nothing to prove the iden¬ 
tity assumed by Torres to exist between Goes and Gonsalves. At 
one time I accepted it as it was the general opinion ^; now I think 
it must be ^e^ected‘^ WTiy? Because it is a fact that at one time 
there was a family of the name of Goes at ViUa Franca. Among 
other dates the name is entered in 1567, ! 582* * 1598. In the first of 
these entries the father's name is de Goes, in the other cases it b 
the name of the mother. As a curious coincidence it may be men¬ 
tioned that in 1S82 and 1S98 the father is a Gonsalves. Could not 
the absence of the name of Goes in 1S62 be accounted for by the 
very dilapidated state of those old registers ? *) 

But how is Cord€iro*s silence to be explained ? Had he know n 
of the work of his compatriot and fdlow-Jesuit, he would have 
spoken of him no matter whether he was called Goes or Gon^ves; 
this is sufficiently apparent from the way in which he extols all 

^ Ma,ch44«. r, 504, I.v, Goes, 

*S In Im painphJfit Elogia Hisionto d# 1907}^ p. E1 And 

16 . 

Thn cnlriffi in tbe run 33 IdIIdWI: "'Hoje dut 9 d& mfe de novcM- 

bro de mil Kssenta e Kte h*ptiifln o padrv Irel Melduor KciBcis, VJgano 

dnla Egnja da ArchAnp Sfto Migi;iel dn VTUl Franca, A Amador, tiUiO d? Amador da 
Goes/* etc, 

^dalom dias do de deumbn!? ds mil ^aiah6llt» e sets anno^ 

baptixan o padre ChrB>tav|<> da a 0.* Saba^tiio Dlnie « sua 

mulber Srfaria d« Goes^'j etc. 

^Hoj« quie slfi ^de jaaeiro de 1SQ2 baptiEci en padn Braxde Maifxdo a Leonor, fUka 
de Simbj GoD^lveb e CathArina da GoeA'\ 6lc. 

"Kpja 16 de jnPin de 159^ bAptlui a Antonio fiiba de Simtc Goa^lve^ e de soA 
mnDkcr Catbitina He Goa. Poram pAddnbftt Jefonymi? da Fonseca e Anna da Coes, 
liUiA da Amador de etc. 
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the great deeds of AjEorians, and the only explanation of his silence 
is that he had no knowledge of the great traveller; which may be 
confirmed by the fact that none of his quotations or references 
betray any acquaintance with the works of Guerreiro, Trigault or 
Du Janie. Goes, who entered the Society in India, who died in 
China, and whose very family-name, perhaps, had become extinct 
on the Azores by Cordeiro’s time, simply escaped his notice. 

The conclusion from what has been said can, in the opinion of 
the writer, only he that a change of name cannot be admitted. 


Goes had lived for six years at Goa, when for the third time the 
renowned Great Mogul Akbar invited Jesuit missionaries to his 
court ^). After some pourparler two priests, Jerome Xavier *) and 
Emmanuel Hnheiro together with Brother Goes were appointed 
to this difficult mission. After a perilous journey through the 
Indian desert they reached the capital city of Lahore May 5, 
1S95. Goes soon gained Akbar's confidence, and so great did his 
influence become that when the latter was meditating the conquest 
of the whole of Deccan, which necessarily involved an attack on the 
Portuguese settlements, Coes succeeded in dissuading him from 


■) Hay, p, 69U ^ Tbestayof Ibe Je»aU Akbar's court {» fully iTrated 

of by Ep D. Mactagikllp pVijjtoBi to lAf 

&ocidy fl/ LXV (Cakulla ISW I, ff,; 5 « espiicially p. 64-1 lO, wber?! Iw 

IbEni viaEt, Cf^ Felii p. 35 — and Max MUllbauet, s'cAto der Kslk^- 
li&ckt ifl. ttW 4^ Gamor^s bit suw AfiUt 4u 

Jfli JakfKuHd^l^ (FreEburs ki I pi. 133 — 149. SpecEEfcl refertnee &bdiiJd be 

made to the Cc>MNid^arki4j and tbe cajrfully pr<pxr«d edition cf 

il published by Fatber H. Hwlni S. J. in the MfutQm A Soii^ */ 

Tbe C<^mtiufidaTius, ’sma wriltcji by FaLbtr AntdmEo Mdn&einttf, S. J.j during and aftor 
hEs Stay at the court of tbo Great MoguL It is strange Lbat tbiii oooiraei^Ury »1ioiiEd 
have renLuned piactkaEly tmknown, for bemg a history of tbe JesmI stay 

at Akbar's eouri {1380 —tt lA a rich ^urcc of In formattodi for the blitory 
and fFogiaphy of tbe Enditi of tboso days, 

lemme ^avior^ a relative of St. Fiianda Xaivkr^ w^u Iwm i-i Euro to the diocn« 
of Fampetona in E349 and admitted into thoSociGtyof Jesd£ at Aka]a May i363. He 
Sailed tor India lA 1^81^ where be occupded In numy places, mostly as Buperiorr 
In 1617 bn returned fmtn tbe mUntry oi tbe Mognl to Goa„ where; be died on June X7 
of the »me year> before h|a nomination to tbe arcblepiseopal soe of Angamafe (G™- 
ganom) had roadbed him. He wat Well Vmsed in the Persian Janglkoge, in whicb be 
wrote sevoraJ works. Cf. SommervoEfllp VHJ, 1337—1340, aiid for his Ferslan WOrkl 
Mt MactopLAn p. 110 — 113, 

■] Emmanuel PiobcirD was bom at POltU Delgada OH the island of San Miguel tn 
li&44, eriioeed the Society of Jeaia Marofa 6, 1573, and arrived in India En 159^, He 
died at Goa Ea 1618. 
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his project. And in 1601 wishing to negotiate a peace with the 
viceroy of India the Emperor knew of no more trusty ambassador 
than Brother Goes, and in token of his esteem he sent with him all 
the young Portuguese who had been carried off as prisoners of 
war. At Goa Goes met Father Nicholas Pimenta^}, then Superior 
of the mission, a man of prudence and strong determination, fully 
acquainted with all the manners and customs of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, and who spoke Persian, the commercial language of Central 
Asia, with fluency. He soon learned to know and value Goes, and 
when the question of Cathay was again mooted, he conceived 
the plan of sending him on a journey of exploration to the land 
of mystery *). 

It was an event at Akbar’s QOiUi which had once more drawn 
the attention to that lost territory “Ooeday." XavierwTote from 
Lahore to Goa in I59B, “aMohammedan merchant, about 60 years 
of age, was admitted into the prince of Akbar and related that 
he came from Xathai by way of Mecca. Pretending to bo an am¬ 
bassador he had penetrated into the country and had lived in the 
capital, Xambedu, for thirteen years. It was a mighty empire, the 
king ruled over 1500 cities, some of which had an immense popula¬ 
tion. Many of the people were bauitae [followers of Jesus] but not 
all, for there were also many Mussavitae [followers of Moses] and 
Mohammedans"*). Struck by those accounts Xavier personally 
applied to the merchant for further information. Again he was 
assured that there was a considerable Christian population, and in 
the course of his narrative the merchant descended to such dcftails 
as to dress and customs, that in a subsequent letter Xavier thought 
he could vouch for the truth of his former communication *). The 
merchant's report was the more readily accepted, since all medieval 
travellers had spoken of Chrwtiaa communities in Cathay. Yet 
the account was false. Unwittingly, as is most probable, the 

Nicholas PSmcnli bom Oeesmbet 6, 1M6, Saalftrttn, became a Jesuil in 

I56Z, Havmg bwn «ftl to India aS A ubiter in 1S% to inqnSre into afld wport Ofl tlie 
sLale ol the Enislonn lie BUcMHlvtly goVtsdlcd Uj« pra^imse* cf and of Malabar. 
Most notices pnt hh deatb on Uamh |6H. 

Ricci, p. S26. 

Ltiitr tyf Jmmi Xamtr from Lakofi, Hay, p. 7« ff.. S7S. - Frqm 

the tweEftJi c<imiry the Mohamnwdani bad not b«n stninfers itt Uifi CJaMBie perti; u 
early as &?£ two Arabs, Waliab and Ab^i SeLd, had made a to *"llus Midcllfl 

Kinfdnm,^^ 

*} 0/ Jmmi Xamrr from Am^ti 15^ - Hay. p. 790. Du JarTfe^ 

576 If, 
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Mohammedan had fallen into an error into which many fell both 
before and after him, mistaking Chinese Buddhism for Christianity 
on account of the superficial and external resemblanoe of some cere¬ 
monies, and it is worth noticing that several travellers whoborrowed 
their infomiation about Cathay from Mohammedans were told the 
same fables about the existence of Christianity in those coun¬ 
tries. WTien Josaphat Barbaro made inquiries about Cathay among 
the Tartars at Tana, he wns assured that the inhabitants were 
Christians, because they had images in their temples as the 
Christians had. And Anthony Jenkinson was told at Bokhara in 
I5S9 that the religion of the people of Cathay vsas the religion of 
the Christians or at least strongly resembled it 

We have seen how Ricci stood for the identity of Cathay and 
China. But Pimenta hesitated. For Ricci's positive statements did 
not square with the equally positive information coming from Ins¬ 
hore, and while the Mohammedan informants spoke of the presence 
of large numbers of Christiaiis, Ricci was sUent on this point * *). 
There mtist be a difference or an error, so Pimenta concluded, and 
a journey of discovery would not he out of place. Even though no 
new- country should be found, no neglected Christian communities 
be discovered, the expedition might possibly result in the opening 
up of a new land-route shorter than the dangerous sea-voyage. 
He made proposals to t his effect to Philip 11., who charged the vice¬ 
roy A 3 fTesdeSaldanha to forward the expedition to the best of his 
power; but, what was of far greater importance, Akbar's consent 
was easily obtained. He helped not only by letters of recommen¬ 
dation to the princes who w'ere either his tributaries or his friends, 
but even contributed 400 gold pieces towards the cost of his 
friend's expedition, though the Khan's liberality was anything 
but proverbial *}. Xavier thought rather lightly of the under¬ 
taking and a first plan, Kashmir-Rebat *)-Caygar, mapped out by 


ij Cl. Ynle, II, SSI (Yuk-C«dief IV. ajll, 5« furtier Hiy, p, m, 11 wm 
acCAunls that led to Aiidr^e'A td TibvL 

*) A few yeart Utcf R«ci wfoi* that $aiiie trnuc^s of Chretlafllly weir liiW to be 
found in du province^ of Ha-han and Shen-fti. LtUtr^, |f. 26^ and p. 330, tbe ktitn of 
July 26,16^5, and of November 12:^ 1607; Commeniawf, p. 46^ ff, 

*) Do J&rriCp TIT, 204: "Erat enim Diluta tedador/- 

*) Elebat is mcationEd both La Jouic: II, 57$, and In Hay, p. 797. Yule 11^ 535 (YiiTe- 
C<ndkr IV, 177) cannot locate it, but surmEs» it Ll UbeL That bis c=CffljtctUrH Is cor- 
reel iS bomc OUL1:^ the C)0dteMi Ln Hay and confirmed by the fact that era. p, 360 b« b» 
twice Tebat for Eehat. 
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him, was easily relinquished lor a longer but, as he was assured, 
easier and better known road, I^ore-Kabul-Badakshan i). He 
was led to adopt this plan, pardy at least, by the Thwtrum Mutt^ 
di. according to which the distance between Lahore and the capi¬ 
tal of Cathay could be covered in six months* *}- There can no 
doubt that by the Tlicatrum Mundi the famous atlas of Ortelius is 
meant, which in fact contains a map of Russia. Muscovy and Tar- 
tary, designed and published in London by the above-mentioned 
Jenkinson. Commissioned by some English merchants the latter 
had in 1588 travelled through Russia and Turkestan with the 
definite object of finding the road to Cathay. He did not get beyond 
Bokhara, but from information received there he placed Cascara 
(Kashgar) on his map at 30 days’ journey from the Cathay fron¬ 
tier : three months more would bring the traveller to the gates of 
Cambaluc 

This then was the route Goes was to follow *). That as a Eurcs- 
pean he might not at once have to meet opposition, he donned the 
garb of a Persian trader and let his hair and beard grow- That he 
was a Christian be neither might nor would conc^, as is suf¬ 
ficiently apparent from the name, Abdullah Tsai, which he adopt¬ 
ed An ample supply of merchandise formed part of his equip¬ 
ment. Xavier had provided some tnisty travelling-companions. 


I) LtUtr Jeremt X»vitT Irom Agnt, n IS99 “ P- 

Xavier sbn makrt a ensnaI rtfuenie t« imotllet twlfl “by Bengal and tlu* Kingdoms 
Garagetn, at the extremity cf AkWe terfitnrte”. To Vu!e this Idnpi^m can outy 
mean Cowh Behir State- We ehall »« in cE. V that thie fouto wai actially tried m 


1636 

>1 jVAWiin Brtvii Rrr*m s SotiiUltt Itsu iK Hegne Wapii AtflgOf iron* 

tcripbi n liiUrit P. Hitrt»tymi Xaititr, aptiti iS9t, ** Pipu^, •«"' 

15 jj, _ Hay p, S75 ff-, “■Theatniiil elUm mundl eiusdem feeni iftontionem laelt: ad 
Ctlius Begiain Ufbent [a] l-ahor anno medio perveniri potest. ^ ^ 

•] A. Ortenus, Titainn Ofiiis Terrann (Anteveiplie I£70) fol, t(M. Oti Casoata 
it is renmrtied : 'HinC triginta dierum Itinem ortentem Veusus mdpiunt termini 
imperii Cathayar- Ab his limilibiis ad Combatu Irium IMWium iter mterjwet-^ 

V 'rhe namlive of the jonmey ie fouuil in Hied, Booh V, cb- 12—14, p. • 

tUsel always Willea ‘ 4 i Coii’j from e*t»ni docuwenis and early writings, however, it 
is Hartaiji that 'de Oort' b the oOrfect spelling, 

*) Bu Janie, (III 204} writes Brandae Abedulae, whJeJt hi says xneanS 
God’, - On DeeemberSO. 1602, Goes writes to P. Emmanuel ila Veiga (fom Lahore; 

*■0 nonie oue iaora tenli* he Band* Atmdel*. que quer direr tefvio de Deosi este 
ntiffle me poa a P. jeltwymo Xavier qinmdo de la me despedy’ This ^lUtroeeun^ 
the hlS. A need * rSoJ da Ptumntitt * Got t pflrifi de fforit, dated Go« ecsm r 
24, i»3 
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two Greeks, Leo Grimanus, a priest who spoke Turkish and 
Persian, and a merchant Demetrius, and four servants ^). 

Leaving Agra October 29, 1602, our party arrived at Lahore 
December 8®)- Coes’ first work on arriving was to dismiss his escort 
of servants aa both cumbersome and useless, and to look for an- 
other suitable traveUing’Companion. Fortune favoured him. for he 
found one in the Armenian Isaac, whose loyal attachment was to 
prove invaluable to him. As the caravan for Kashgar started from 
Lahore only once a year. Goes could not set out on his journey 
before 24 February* *). The party consisted of about 500 persons 
\iith a long train of beasts of burden, camels and waggons. After a 
month they reached Athec {Attock}, where they crossed the Indus, 
which at this point was only a bowshot wide. Thence to Kabul 
through the mountain districts of Afghanistan was a perilous and 
difficult march, They had to protect themselves not only against 
the severities of the dimate, but even more against the bands of 
marauders attracted by their merchandise. The road went by 
Passaur (Peshavfar). Jelalabad, where the Chitral valley begins, 
and Ghideli (Jagdali?). Trouble arose even before they reached 
Peshawar and later on they were compelled to take an escort of 
400 soldiers as a defence against the rapacity of the natives. 


GuenHro, woi annas j5oj e Grliwmiu a deacon; Du 

Jflrric omEtS thLs detail. As ei]ri]^a5 1590 Grimanus had Carried communications be¬ 
tween Akliarfliid the JeEuut Fathers at Fe1ii(p.72)wbo calls kim on Armen tm. 

a detailed Latin report on ibe state ot the mEssioo addrei^Kd by Piirumta i« 
the General and dated December 29, 1602, in which the Catbay cKpeditioq E» briefly 
mentioxied, we leam tkaL Fatbcj i^nihony Macbjdo^ llieh rectoc d[ the College at 
seln, and Goes were selected for the enterprise. The latter was to start by kiPiSelf in 
order t& reCoEinnltre, after whSdi be wai to return tn fetek the PatkerT who fuDanwhlle 
would Jeam. the lan^ge. According tt> FeSJx <p. 81 note 2) MachadCK arrived at Afim 
in 1602 and died Lherc cm April 4,1636, Why he did not pizt Gfta» dges not appear. 

*> Rieci {Camm^rdarj p, 52?) places the date Qf the departure from Agra m January 
6+ 1603.^ which, however, 1* omtradicted by Che aboye-mentloncd letter of G*eS to Da 
Veigs, in Whkk he diAlinctEy inenticm^ the date gis-en Ln the test. Varions erroneous 
dated arc given: Brucicer fp. 601) and Vasconorllus (p. 19> have October 2, Yule fll- 
p. 537] and Vu^Coidier (IV, p. 203| have October 3l; EttOre Ricci (Ln idi^Ptfi/^nfian^ 
CiiMl naa if CAldyep. 6) and Maekado Dx 504) kaVr Ricci date, 

*) The MS. from wkkk 1 quoicd Goes* letter to Da Veiga containt a transcript of 
another letter rtom the fiatCle addressed to Jerome Xavier, dated Lahore Fehruary 24 
1603. For EkcHLakeOfdeamesi J quote from the Latin tmiiatation apptmdcd toil:'Hod> 
instants Qnadragesiniae fetia scMla instnLmentnm omne trata Oamen praemiiimus . 
Tempus est ut proRtSscamar. Qijatt litteril finem impono." Huc {Le Chrisiuinism^ 
n. 2)1) CMiftEScS the dates of the depart ure from Agre and the arrival at Uhore and 
makes the 5B0 men compoimg the caravan intoioldlers as an escort to Go^ by 
the King of Lahore. 
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They had to rnake their way at the point of the sword^ and the 
nairative of the journey notes that many were mortally wounded, 
whilst the others nearly lost their lives in saving their valuables* 
In those mountainous districts Mth their ra™e roads the bea;?ts 
of burden were generally driven along the lower parts, whilst 
the escort made their way along the top of the roebs to pre¬ 
vent the brigands from crushing them by throwing heavy slones 
into the narrow gorge below. At this stage of his journey Coes 
learned some de tails about ano ther no less savage tribe in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. ^‘Being on their way to a small town*^ Ricci writes^ 
■"they met a wandering hermit, who told them that at a distance 
of 30 days' march there was a territory called Caferstam, which no 
Moliammedan was allowed to enter. Those who penetrated into the 
country were punished with death, while heathen merchants w^ent 
about unmolested^ though they were debarred from entering the 
temples. He added further that they never entered their temples 
unless clothed in black, that the country was fertile, and that it 
produced grapes in great abundance. Bento tasted of the wine the 
hermit offered him and found it in no may different from ours. 
Drinking wine being contrary to aJl usa^e among Mohammedans 
lie surmised that the inhabitants vvere Christians'* ^). 

The country in question is clearly KafiristaUp the hill-country 
north-east of the Kabul vaUey between the river Kuuarand the 
Hindu Kush mountains. Itisoccupied by some tribes very jealous 
of their independence, who are called Kafirs (unbelievers) by the 
surrounding Mahommedans, though they are bet ter known by the 
name of Siah-Posh from the black colour of their garments % Goes' 
is probably the first mention of thb remnant of a nation, for the 
Mohammedan historians of themiddle-agea, on whom we must rely 
for the greater part of our information about the East, did not 
think it worth while to go into details about such despised un¬ 
believers, against whom they preferred to preach a war of exter¬ 
mination, Later explorei^ have entirely confirmed the sparing but 
characteristic details given by Goes. Ritter collected all that was 
known about this people np to his owm time, especially from 
Elphinstone*s AcconyU of ihe Kingdom of Cnubul^}. They are 


0 Riccij p. 530. 

F. 1^*8) III, A5B. Gccrgt Scott Rcb^riSM. 

Kafirs of lAi HittdurKash {Ufi4oa I9CX>) p. 73. 

Ritter, Vp 202 ff. 
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desOTb^ by Robertson as a people of strong physique, of middle 
height, httk resembling the Afghans or Kashmiris, and the fact 
that they should have maintained their independence to this very 
day sufficiently proves their reputation for courage to be no idle 
rumour. The Afghan SyudShah, who visited them in 1882, declares 
that his countrymen entertain greats fears of the Kafirs, one of 
whom IS generally said to worth five Afghans in battle. Their 
dislike of Mohammedanism has not yet diminished, though those 
among their countrymen who have embraced it, suffer Ut tie on 
accountof it. Their hatred is onemoreof race than of religion Every 
Si^-Po^ goes bare*headed till he has slain a Mohammedan, and 
before that time he cannot rise to any esteem among his country^ 
men. To be able to many he must have killed at fe ast two Moham¬ 
medans. Syud witnessed a funeral at which wine was freelv 
served 


At length after a journey of more than six months the great 
^ntre of trade, Kabul, was reached*). The perils encountered, 
however, deterred a number of travellers from continuing the jour- 
ney,— a fact which imposed upon the others a compulsory rest of 
eight months during which they had to recruit their thinned 
ranks. Go« also lost t wo of his companions. Grimanus could no 
Mger endure the fatigues of the journey and returned, while 

ren^ned m the townhopingtodosomegoodbusiness*)' 
so with the faithful Isaac as his only companion Goes joined the 
new caravan. ^ 

The formi^bie and steep mountain range of the ffindu Kush 
now barred their way. The easiest and most frequented of the 
WMypa^is the w^-known Bamyanpass, a depression between 
the Hmdu Kush and their western continuation the Koh-hi-Baba 


Syuil Stkah - PttermaiMi* MllteJI. p, 406 Cf Jiittisr V Z" ^*^^‘^** 

Kush - G«>arajihlMl Joumil, Vll, (18%) p, ^ r k' 

becu wlebE^ted for tbeir wiDe-nuLklo^ ^ 

llDaathpri»4 br aay of tlw 

tbroMSb tlie exitwi ig Kiich«', C*™ /HMlfoto. ^ ^ only 
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mountains. A more easterly route of greater difficulty but more 
direct was preferred. Accordiiig to Ricci it went by "Ciaracir 
[Charikar], where iron is found in abundance, to Paruin [Parwan], 
a small town, the furthest frontier town of the empire of the Great 
Mogul, whose authority was consequently more a name than a 
reality, so that his letters freeing Goes of all taxes were of little or 
no use' ‘ * *}, Charikar is situated at the mouth of the Koh-Daman 
valley, at the very foot of the Hindu Kush, while more to the north, 
at the junction of the Bajgah and Sar-Ulang passes, lies Parwan. 
already mentioned by Ediisi as a not very large but thriving town. 
Most probably, therefore, the caravan took the Bajgah or Parwan 
pass. Ancient writers speak of this pass as a very difficult 
one. In the earliest description of Kabulestan dating from the 
sixteenth century Sultan Mohammed Baber notes it as very dif¬ 
ficult, especially because between Parwan and the main pass there 
are seven smaller ones »). In 1837, when on his still famous expe¬ 
dition to the sources of the Amu-darja, the Oxus of the andents, 
Lieutenant John Wood followed more or less Goes’ route and tried 
to cross not exactly by the Parwan pass biit by the one next to it, 
t he Sar-UIang; the enormous depth of snow in November frustrated 
his attempt *). Though Goes in 1603 probably crossed during a 
more favourable season, we may fully concur mth the narrative 
and call the passage 'difficult', and we can understand that the 
party, to brace itself for the effort, took a five days' test at Par¬ 
wan *), Then foUowed a journey of twenty days across the moun- 

*) Ricci, p. SM. - As reiards tliB pi^ncc ol itoa near Cbariiar, Uw 

Imperiat CaiOteer of loJiit (X. 176} tioIcC that l4r$e quantities of Iron from tbe Giioi- 

bojul mideA M carried to Cfaajikiir. 

*3 J. Leyden and W. Ertloiie, Mfmoin i?/ Zikii'tiUm Jtuhammid 
n/ HindoStafi &C. (Lcmdop 1&263 p. 139— 

jQlm Wood^, A Jottrmy ta the i?i5wr Oj^Jp 1 ^ 36 —iSjS |Londdn Wl); Ch, \2 
tpcat* of the coudtty wfr are now eomidenn^. 

*j The same caimot he Mid ot eathi and all of the many rest* cbiOllkled in 
acdoffiitp and It mmt have struck the reader that mm haVt been almost Blleiit OS to time 
and distance- As a matter of fact, this is one of the loiiOlty poiulS of Ihc imirativci on 
whSeh Ricd'i manuscript throws no light. Errore ore many. For Liksiancct aceoidlitg to 
Ried the jouiTiey from Attoclc to FesbaWar tOoE two months, 3 sheer impcs5ib]lit>% 
the distance being 70 kllomEtreS. Yyle, however, very acutely observes here {11, 533; 
Vule-Conlier IV, l£l} that Coes" notes may have had 'll tncniSF (ftom the Perfiian 
‘‘^manell"-, a day"^ mateh,) and that the Italian Rlod Dlay have read *11 menses'. 

That Goes did note dowfi distances in his diaty appears from OUO of his letter^, quot¬ 
ed by Pu Jorric {III, 205), in which he relates what befell him "after travelling a dli- 
tanci of t02co«3a£, a <05«a being equal to iCl Italian mite." From a comparison of Rkcl 
njld n’t! Janit the following datef WO ascertained: departure trotft Lahore about the 
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tains to Aingar^, from where another fifteen days' march 
brought them to the district of Cafdi, It is worth noticing that 
nearly a thousand years before the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsangcoveted almost the same route in the same time. The name 
of Aingarim beyond the mountains cannot be traced ^), but for 
this we have some compensadort in Goes' brief note on the people 
of Calctk. “The people of this country are, like the Flemings, of a 
fair complexion. Th^ inhabit several villages" *); another in¬ 
dication " and again the first — of a remnant, which in these 
secluded mountain regions has retained the original type and the 
primitive customs. The liberty-loving Cald^ tribes, for they are 
clearly in question, hve scattered throughout the tracts north of 
the Hindu Kush, and must be carefully distinguished from the 
Tadshiks of the plains, whose character lias been much affected by 
centuries of foreign domination. The Tadshiks, says VaJikhanoff, 
are of a dark complexion, whilst among the Calcic fair-haired 
people are found*).Ujfalvy,whomadethorough studiesof the many 
peoples of Central Asia, visited among others the Calci^s of the 
Amu territory and met with many persons having blue eyes, and 
w'hosebeards were brown,reddish or fair-coloured. They lived close 
together in villages and observed strict endogamy. The meaning 
of Calcia in their language was, so they said, 'a hungry raven 
forced to retire into the mountains in order to iive’ *). The latest 


[tUdtilE oi Fehmary 1603 - arrtvaJ at YarMncI ^^oVcmbe^ 1603 acconlia^ ICt RiccS, 
bui in any coiht \x(qic February 1604, ^^heil Goes wrolc I* India from lhal lown — 
dflpartiirc from Varhand mSd-November 1604 - irrival al Ibc Chlntse wall tdwmds 
tl*H endol 1605 — d«aUl at Su-cbeu April 11, 1607. The COmpUtutioD of all the cl 
travel and of rwl r-cdOrded in Ricel's 4dCOtmt Labor* and Kabul — some are 

evidimtly omltied — would place Goes' arri^-nl at Yarkand ift Kovember 16 D 4 , ju4t 
one ytAr after the lime be did arrive, Time-iiaUec$ art tonsequently of no Value as 
we sbail have ocwKcm to remark also in the sefjutl, 

*J Wood's IS4P near the BiUyan pva a place called Dart-i-AinEhanaj this 
togelher With Ricci^sc)tnwoh»xr has ted Vole lo^uppoee that the cawvfua Strikitig: out 
wnlwonl trom Pjfwao and sEcirthtS the Hindu Kush liwiUy ewied iyy the llamyan 
p.» (Vule, 11, K!6; Yule^Corfier IV, Z59). But tit *Upp«Hkm is no[ Supported by 

Tl p. 532). Broker fp. M4) 

fiuds Oh Woods map a Hiilement l-anghertra w tie Parwat. vattey. but amLin this 
catiuot be tie place in questiid, Since accoedine to Ibenarrulive Aingarim fg liiuaied 
^ond the mountains, and Ihertio™ north of liem. In tie Sopp«i,io„, the present 
Jiram juit north of ibe Paiwah pass would he a more likely spot 

*} FatEfil, Votkerkand* (LeJptlff ISe^J lit, 

•) Ch De Ujfalvy, Voyagt „„ Zeroffiaw, Ff^thaHab, tt d KoaWja Bulletin de 
l»S«tetedeG4o*rapifc, XV (iMTJp. 466-489. Bulletin de 
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testimony comes from the great e^cploner Sir Aurel Stein. Spealdng 
of a friendly native of Saiikol, a province to be spoken of by Goes 
later on, he says: ''With his tall figUTe, fair hair and blue eyes, he 
looked the very embodiment of that Homo Atpinu^ type which 
prevails in Sarikoh 1 thought of old Benedict Gora, the lay Jesuit, 
who when passing in 1603 from the Upper Oxus to 'SarcU' or Sari- 
kol noted in the looks of the scanty mhahitants a resemblance to 
Flemings'* 

The way in which Goes became acquainted with those indepen¬ 
dent tribes was not the most pleasant. They had passed 
Gialalabath — perhaps Aliabad on the Kunduz river — where 
the Brahmins had the right of exacting tribute, given them by 
the king of Bucarate (Bokhara) ®). They next arrived at Talhan 
(Talikhan or Tatachan as it is called in other maps), onceatowii of 
importance, now a wTetched village of a couple of hundred cabins 
and distracted by dvil w^ar. The Calclis had risen in revolt against 
the Khan of Bokhara and were engaged in pdlaging and plun¬ 
dering the neighbourhood, so that the caravan had to take shelter 
at Talikhan for a w^eary month. Setting out again at last, they 
were attacked near Chesc^ *) (Teshkkn beyond Tahkhan) , a place 
under Abdulahan King of Samarkan, Buigagne (Farghatia), Buca¬ 
rate (Bokhara) and other adjoining kingdoms and only escaped 
complete ruin by paying a tribute on their merchandise. Shortly 
after this Goes was held up by four of the rebels^ but his presence 
of mind saved him. To distract their attention for a moment he 
took his Armenian cap, in w'hich a precious stone ghttered. Hinging 
it away as far as possible, and as the brigands darted after it and 
quarrelled about the division of the booty he set spurs to his horse 
and escaped 


Slein, Cathay 1, 

■) TrLgauk (p. 6^), WritSug Brmrate wlvfiir RiccS had Butar^le, kd Bnacfccr lotup- 
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Oe Vasconeeltw in tSs memoir {p. 19) places it Sn Che K^bul viilley wittwul Stay further 
cutiimEiiL Yule (11, &59^aot« \; Vuh-Cordkr I V, 211) bad ahuady stjspecied that Tri- 
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Meanwhile travelling became more and more difficult. Skirting 
the higher uplands, so the naixative tells us, they reached Tenghi 
BadascUui by a wretched road, and after a ten days’ rest Ciarciu- 
nar. The district of Badakshan is evidently meant. In the town of 
the same name the escort made common cause with the populace 
and fell upon the traders. Goes notes here tint ‘Tenghi’ means 
‘difficult road’, and in fact, he says, the road was so narrow, that 
when tTavelling along the high bank of a large river they had to 
march in single file Marco Polo had already complained of the 
bad roads in Badakshan, and if we take the above-mentioned 
river to be the Padsh or upper Amu-daria, the principal water¬ 
course of those regions. Goes' description agrees well with the find¬ 
ings of later travellers. Abdul Subhan, who took part in Forsyth’s 
second expedition to Eastern Turkestan, describes the Padsh valley 
in the district of Gharan as very narrow and of difficult passage, 
where the deep and rapid river has cut itself a bed with almost 
perpendicular banks Thus over slowly rising ground the cara¬ 
van gradually approached the formidable Pamirs, where the 
mightiest among the mountains of Central Asia, the huge ranges 
of the Tian Shan, Kuen Lun, Karakoram, Himalaya and Hindu 
Kush, rneet and are crowned by the highest plateaux on the earth, 
the ‘Roof of the World’ as the natives call it. This ‘roof’, however, 
is no ordinary high plateau. Kostenko in 1S75 and all more recent 
explorers describe it as a rather irregular succession of bare ridges 
and high-level valleys, which extend over muuense distances 

AlkaAbeStafHir-h^ired/blicbe-Q^:^ robber nation beloni^iqj; to tbc 

the eastern passes of the Hin^u Knsh, «specliaby the road tbroagi the ChiLrvl valley, 
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between the long ranges and reach the height of Mont Blanc 
**G)rrectly described/'writes George N. Cunton, “a Pamir in theory , 
and each Pamir in fact, is therefore neither a plain nor a down, 
nor a steppe, nor a plateau, but a mountain valley of glacial for- 
mation, differing only from the adjacent or other mountain val¬ 
leys in its superior altitude and in the greater degree to which its 
trough has been filled up by glacial detritus and alluvium; it has 
thus approximated in appearance to a plain owing to the inability 
of the central stream to scour for itself a deeper ch^nel" »}* The 
snow-covered mountains wiiich rise in every direction render, as 
Schultz one of the latest explorers remarks, the name of plateau, 
which is generally used, incorrect”*). 

No European save Marco Polo had trod those forbidding regions 
before Goes, and the eighteenth century would close before Wood 
was to follow him. That Goes did cross the Pamir cannot be doubted. 
It is, indeed, dcnietl by Alexander von Humboldt*) and by Ritter *}, 
the latter even going so far as to place Goes' route two degrees 
south of the Pamir track, but this error is easily explained. For 
Ricci does not mention the Pamir expressly, and in neither of the 
two German writers is there any indication that they know of any 
source for the reconstruction of Goes’journey beyond Trigault’s 
translation of Ricci. Guerreiro and Du Jarric, however, have 
preservetl a letter from Yarkand, in which the daring traveller 
tells of his experiences. "Wliile still at Hircanda [Yarkand] Bene- 
dictus de Goes wrote that he had had an exceedingly difficult and 
laborious journey through the Pamech desert. Of bis hor^s five 
had perished through the intense cold and the entire lack of fuel 
together with the uncongenial stale of the atmosphere, which 
made it almost impossible for the animals to breathe. Hence both 
men and beasts sometimes felt oppressed beyond endurance ^d 
gasped for breath. Against this cvil men arm themselveshy eating 
garlic, onions and dried apples, whilst the gums of the an imals are 
rubbed W(ith garlic. The journey through this desert takes forty 
days, if there is snow on the ground; otherwise it is shorter. The 

FiK^rUl, p. 44 if. — Tlw Kirghl* call 'Paffilr' any wild andiminhRWted country. 

1 Georg*. N.’cufwn. The Fomin ondO# Stmnn of O* Ona - Gcggrnphlcal Jour- 
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country, moreover, is notorious for its marauding bands, who lie 
in wait for the caravans to nob or murder them” Every one of 
these details has been confirmed by later explorers, and whoever 
wishes to obtain fuller knowledge of the Life in these highlands 
should read S^'en Hedin's interesting description of hb travels 
through the Pamirs and of the life of the small garrison at Pamirski 
Post, the lonely fortress in the high valley of the Murghab, where 
the flag of Russia floats over the 'Roof of the World’. The cUmate 
b bleak and severe in the extreme. Scarcely twoor three weeks of 
the summer are without a night-frost, and in the summer-nights 
Arved von Schultz often noted 7“ C. of frost in the desert-like high 
valleys No one escapes the effects of the mountain-sickness 
with its oppression of the lun^, bleedings and quickened pulse. 
Like Goes Bonvalot took as a precaution a supply of dried apples 
with him and it is interesting to learn that the sultan of Pesha¬ 
war advised hb friend Bumes on hb journey through Central Asia 
to eat plenty of onions, this being the most efficacious means 
to get inured to the dimate of those regions *), Besides being a 
pasture ground for the wandering Kirghiz and their flocks, these 
inaccessible valleys have been, from time immemorial, a favourite 
resort for many whom political circumstances or crime had driven 
from their homes. Pressed by necessity they form robber bands, 
against which Bonvalot and Capus in 1687 thought it weU to 
provide arms *). 

If we have undoubted evidence for Goes' journey across the 
'Roof of the World’, we are ignorant as regards the road be took. 
Whether he went by the greater or the lesser Pamir cannot be 
made out from the following scanty deta;Us of Ricci’s narrative, and 
Du Jarric gives nothing beyond wrhat has been quoted above. It b 
here if anywhere that thelossof the journal bio be regretted.''From 
Badasdki [Badakshan] they reached alter one day's march [?] 
Ciaxciunar, where torrential rains kept them in the open for five 
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days. Ten days later they arrived in Serpanil, a waste country, 
uninhabited and without food. Thence began the ascent of a steep 
mountain called Sacrithnii, which only the strongest horees could 
climb, the others going by an easier but very circuitous route" 
Serpanil may be traced back to 5ir4-PamiI. the ‘Head of the 
Pamil’, the native popula tion. according to Fedschenko, usingFamil 
for Pamir®}, But what and where is the Sacrithni^ ? Can the name, 
which has probably been sadly maimed, have any connection 
with the mountain station of Sarikbaec near the sources of the 
Amu-darja, as Yule suggests? ») Or may it be a local name for 
some portion of the Nesa Tagh? It is certain that Goes had had to 
cross that range. “At last/' Ricci continues, “aftw twenty days’ 
march they arrived in the province of Sarcbl [Sarikol or Sirikol], 
where they' found several villages built dose together. Two days 
were allowed for rest on account of the jaded horses, and after an¬ 
other two days they found themselves at the foot of the Cieciahth. 
The pass lay under deep snow and during the six days’ march 
several travellers died of cold. Goes himself only just escaping 
death’’. Under the leadership of Gordon a party belonging to For¬ 
syth’s expedition travelled along the same route in 1874 * *), as did 
also Aurel Stein in 1906 on his journey to Eastern Turkestan 
The latter crossed the Tagh-Dumbash Pamir and reached Sarikol 
by the Wakhjir pass. Sankol is a small mountain district, in which 
a number of villages wfith a fairly thick population spread them¬ 
selves along the Tashkurgan. By the Ciccialith is meant the high 
pass of Chichiklik (4350 metres), which was also followed by Stein 
but under far better conditions. “At length Tanghctar [Tangitar] 
was reached, where Isaac fell from the high bank of the river into 
the water but was fortunately rescued". The Tangitar river comes 
from the Chichiklik plateau and unites with the Sarikol to pour 
their j oint waters into the Serafehan or river of Yarkand. Gordon s 
men describe the road along the Tangitar as most terrible. At 
some points the track is the bedof the river Itself dotted with huge 
boulders and deep pools ®). Another fiftwn days along this ahom- 
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inabJe road, which lost Goes six horses, and Jacorich was in sight. 
Yule is at a loss liow to identify this place. Very likely it is Yakka- 
arik, which would furnish another proof for the unreliability of 
Ricci's time-notices; for he requires five days for the next stage, 
Yakka-arik — Yarkand, which is only twenty kilometers. Here 
Goes left the spent caravan and hurried on to Hiarcan [Yarkand], 
whence he sent fresh horses and supplies to those he had left be¬ 
hind, Finally the whole party entered Yarkand, tlien the capital 
of the kingdom of Kashgar. It 'was probably November 160G 

Of old the oasis of Yarkand, 'with its congested centre and 
roomy outskirts, had been, and it still is, one of the great stopping- 
places and emporiums on the long trade route between China and 
the distant West. Goes is very sparing in his details about this 
much frequented centre, only mentioning the great number of 
Mohammedan temples and a curious ceremony in the observance 
of the Friday as the Mohammedan weekly day of rest. On that day 
all believers assembled in the great mosque. As soon as the service 
was over, twelve men carrying leather thongs or scourges left 
the temple and went about striking all those who had not been 
present —a proceeding in tended to obtain them pardon for their 
neglect *). 

It need hardly be said that in such a place a Christian's very 
life was in danger, though, indeed, it was not the first time that 
fanatical Mohammedans attempted Goes' life. Even before he had 
left India, probably w-hen still at Kashmir, one of the rajahs 
threatened to have the unbeliever crushed under the feet of his 
elephants, but the stranger’s calm reply that he would gladly lay 
I doAvn his life for the true God disarmed his enemy. Others, sword 
in hand, tried to compel him to call on Mohammed but likewise 
, failed, and at last the intrepid traveller found friends cvenamong 
the enemies of his religion, who, respecting such courage, were 
ready to defend him when in danger. At Yarkand soon the rumour 
spread that a foreigner, a European, not a follower of Mohammed, 
had arrived in the town. Such a thing was unthinkable, for wa^ 
not everybody persuaded that no man in bis senses could fail to 
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profess their religion? The commotion assumed such propor¬ 
tions that Goes thought it ad viable to pay his respects to the king 
of Kashgar, who resided in the town. Some presents, among them 
a ^vatchj. one large and three smaller looking-glasses, but especially 
Goes" tactful behaviour so gratified the king that he had him 
sent for several times and even invited him to explain the Christian 
religion in the presence of his court, which gave rise to many a 
sharp dispute with the moUahs. 

For about a year the explorer had his patience tried at Yarkand, 
Tlie caravan of the Kabul traders had been disbanded^ and the 
formation of a fresh party was attended mth peculiar difficulties. 
The right of organizing and leading a caravan \vas sold by the 
king of Kashgar to the highest bidder, whom he appointed his 
ambassador investing him with absolute authority over his fellow- 
travellers. Then in consideration of large sums of money and 
presents the leader associated with himself four others with the title 
of ambassadors, after which he enrolled a suite of 72 travellers, 
who likewise had to buy their admission. Thus a caravan to Ca¬ 
thay put on the appearance of an emba^y and it was only under 
this guise that it could penetrate into that country 

Ricci speaks at length of this peculiar form of commercial inter¬ 
course. '^Most merchants coming to this town [Su-cheu, the gate 
of China for caravans from Turkestan] arrive from the west pre¬ 
tending to be ambassadors. By veryancient treaties seven or eight 
countries have obtained from the Chinese govemnieiit that every 
five years seventy-two persons in the quality of ambassadors shall 
bring tribute to the king, which must consist of the well-known 
transparent marble [jade or nephrite], diamonds^ blue pigments 
and similar articles^ This is carried to the court at the expense of 
the state, ivtiich also furnishes funds for the return journey. This 
tribute is more honourable than profitable, for no one obtains 
marble at greater cost than the king, who considers it incom¬ 
patible wdth his dignity to accept anything from foreigners for 
nothing. They are entertained at the king's expense in such a 
manner that allowing for everything and deducting the necessary 


Du Janie, ni, 204 ff. - JobD Wood relates tbftt b» MoliainnliEd^in hosts bl Ba- 
did act remotely suspect tliat h* couW be anything byt a Blohamniwlaii, 
ihoagh they wErc well awuE that bt wm m European and 0J1 Engliihisan, 

Du J«TlCi ITT, aU ff, - The head oi Com' dravan had to pay 200 bags cf musk 
tcT hii appomttncct. 
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expanses they gain a gold piece a day. Hence it is that such an 
embassy is much sought after and membaiship is bought with 
presents from the leader, with whom the appointment rests. When 
the day of departure draws near they forge royal letters patent, in 
which they pay respectful homage to the Chinese sovereign. From 
several countries such embassies are admitted into the country, 
fromCaucincinum [Cochin-China],Sian [Siam], Lenehien[Riu-Kiu 
Islands], Corianum [Korea] and from some petty Tartar princes. 
All this is an immense burden on the treasury, but the Chinese, 
who are well aware of the fraud, want by such devices to flatter 
their sovereign and make him believe that the whole world pays 
tribute to China, while it is the Chinese themselves who thus pay 
tribute to those countries” ^}, The two Jesuits Martin Martini and 
Alvaro Semedo speak in like terms of tliose pseudo-ambassadors. 
According to the latter the presents for the emperor always con¬ 
sisted of 1,000 arobasor 1,333 Italian pounds of nephrite, 340 
horses, 300 very small diamonds, about IQO pounds of fine blue 
pigment, 600 knives, 600 files, of a total value of 7,000 crowns. The 
emperor’s acknowledgment was worth 50,000 crowns. Xavier's 
Mohammedan informant at Laliore declared that he lumself had 
penetrated into the country as a merchant-ambassador of the king 
of Kashgar *). 

As the negotiations for the formation of tire travelling-party 
dragged on. Goes was at leisure to visit Cotan (Khotan), situated 
in the oasis of the same name south-east of Yarkand. That he 
should direct his stepi thither finds its explanation in an event 
that had taken place in the early part of his journey at Kabul. 
During his stay there the mother of the king of Khotan, who was 
also the sister of the king of Kashgar, returned to that town from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. The narrative calls her Age-Hanem, the 

Rkel, p, 550, 

A. S, J., dn grand foyaurtu d* la (Parh 1645) p 
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'priticess-pilgrim’ Very likely her rank had been no saie-guard 
against the rapacity of the hillmen,, for she was soon short of money 
and turned to the merchants for aid promising to refund all on 
their arrival at Yarkand. This was too favourable an opportmiity 
to secure protection on his further journey for Goes to let it pass 
unused. He sold part of his merchandise, and the proceeds, 600 
gold pieces, were advanced to the princess fcee of charge. Of 
specif importance was the stipulation that the w'hole sum was to 
be paid hack in transparent marble, the stone mentioned above as 
forming part of the tribute carried by the ambassadors* * This jade, 
the Yu-stone of the Chinese, the jaspis of the ancients, called 
nephrite by our mineralogists, has always been and still is highly 
valued throughout the East, especially among the Chinese, who 
ascribe to it certain properties. With this stone their philosophers 
connect the five virtues that form the basis of the Chinese moral 
code: Modesty, mercy, justice, meekness and frankness *). Every 
Chinese woman, writes Von Schmidt, wears nephrite ornaments of 
some sort, generally bracelets. Both men and women wear one as 
an amulet against sickness ’). Nephrite has found its way even 
into Europe, and traces of it have been discovered even in the 
so-called prehistoric dwelling-places. As late as) 865 Damour wrote 
that such articles were kept in France as a protection against 
certain diseases, or were enclosed in the foundations of many 
houses to prevent their bciug struck by lightning *). For a long 
time there was complete ignorance as to the place where this stone, 
w'hich does not occur in Europe, was found; the only thing known 
was that it came to the Chinese from the west. After Marco Polo, 
who passed through those regions between 1271 and 1275, Goes 
was the first European to visit the principal place of origin. It is 
the presence of nephrite that has given Khotan its fame through¬ 
out the East. Fortunately, on this point the narrative is fuller 
than it is wont to be, and Trigault has added some details from 
his own store of knowledge. “There is no article in which a more 


^ Du (ttJp 311} writiKp "AbcliuxBJiig id cst Un^a Turtioif veuu&las 
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valuable and more extensive trade is carried on than in a kind 
of transparent marble, which for want of a better name we call 
jaspis..., They [the Chinese] make of it various objects such as 
vases and ornaments for clothes and girdles, the value of wliich 
they enhance by artistic engravings of leaves and flowers. This 
marble, of which at present the country is full, is called Yusc^ by 
the Chinese. There are two kinds. The most valuable stone is 
obtained from the river Cotan[Khotan-daija] not far from the capi¬ 
tal [Khotan] in nearly the same manner as divers fish for pearls. 
It is generally brought up in the sihape of large pebbles. The other 
less valuable kind is got from the mountains and cut out in large 
slabs about two j^ards broad, after which it is made fit for trans¬ 
port, These mountains are at 20 days' journey from the capital 
and are called Can Sanguicascio, that is rock of stone [Kan -sang-i- 
Kash, the mine of Kash stone]. It costs an incredible amount of 
labour to loosen those pieces both on account of the remoteness of 
the spot and the hardness of the marble. It is said that this hard¬ 
ness may sometimes be slightly reduced by making a hot fire on 
the surface of the stone. For a high price the king sells the quar¬ 
rying rights to some merchant, without whose consent no one is 
allowed to take away any stone as long as the contract lasts" *). 

Both ancient descriptions and reports of later explorers confirm 
these details; one need only compare the exhaustive account In 
which Ritter has gathered upaU that was known on the subject up 
to his time *). As the principal locality where nephrite occurs he 
gives the watershed of the Khotan-darja, the Karangu Tag. Her- 
mann von Schlagintweit devotes a whole chapter to this remark¬ 
able stone*). In 1890 Bogdanowitsch knew of seven locahties all on 
the northern slopes of the Kuen Lun; he gives a description of how 
the stone is made into articles and even how it is imitated *). Sven 
Hedin’s brief description is characteristic enough to be quoted, 
“Kalta-Kumat, a very small village (7 kilometres north-east of 
Khotan), situated in the middle of what once was the bed of a 
rivcr,is inhabited only by nephrite-diggers, mostly Chinese.... The 
nephrite-bearing soil has been officially apportioned and every 

610. — Biod, Cantiunidr/, p. S3S. 

*) Bitter, Alien V, 300, AoEierJciMig;: Dci Ju (Yu) Sl«[n, d. i, Ju<U d«r Chinesen. 
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owner may dig only within his own. claim. Tfenches are dug only 
among the accumulations of stones washed down from the moun¬ 
tain, not where day or sand occurs. Such trenches are to be seen 
in ever direction ; they are generally only a couple of metres deep 
and wide, whilst their length is ten metres at the utmost, then- 
shape being as a rule rectangular. It is only among the stones 
from the mouiLtain that pieces of nephnte are founds which of 
course are water-worn* The spots for such trenches are selected at 
hazard, and sometimes it wfll be months before any piece of value 
is met mth. White pieces with yellow spots, called gusch, that is 
flesh, have the greatest value. In the town of Khotan are a couple 
of factories for the production of small nephrite articles such as 
snuff-boxes, mouth-pieces for pipes, bracelets The stone is, 

of course, also mentioned by Stein in his archaeological exploration 
of the Khotan territory, the kind referred to being of a sort of 
green colour, of inferior quality, quarried from a mountain aide 
high up in the valley of the Kara-Kashn He adds: '^The manner in 
w^hich this inferior jade is obtained was correctly related by Goes, 
who speaks of the place as Cansanghicascio"' 

Meanwhile this little excursion of Goes* was causing days of 
anxiety to Isaac, who had stayed behind at Yarkand, and to De¬ 
metrius, who had arrived five months later than hb former master. 
Though according to Goes’ qwh assurance Khotan lay at only ten 
days’ distance, he had been absent for a month. The Mohammedans 
adroitly turned this prolonged absence to account and spread 
the rumour that the unbeliever for bemg unwilling to call upon 

the name of Mohammed had been put to death by their priests, and 
they began to cast covetous glances at his belongings as unclaimed 
property. Fortunately at this junction the faithful Armenian saw 
his master, for whom he was already mourning, return safe and 
sound carrying a good supply of nephrite with him ®}k 

In the meantime a certain A^-A£s had been appointed head of 
the caravan and the intrepid European was invited to join the 
embassy* In order to. avoid arousing the suspicions of the distrust¬ 
ful authorities Goes had refrained from breathing even a word 

p. 20, 

*> Stein, I* 132—133, 

*] That the risk rmi by Goes was very real indeed is suUieleatlT home om by the 
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about Cathay; in his conversations with the king be had only men^ 
tioncd the kingdom of Cialis, east of Kashgar, and requested a 
safe-conduct for that country; which request had been supported 
by the king of Khotan in the name of his mother. For the same 
reason he now deferred accepting the proposal, so that the leader 
asked for the king's persona] interv'ention to obtain Goes' com¬ 
pliance- He then accepted the honourable offeron condition that 
he should have safe-conducts given biTn for the whole of the rest of 
the journey- His old Kabul companions sdll tried to retain him, but 
at last November 14. 1604, he was at liberty to venture deeper into 
the deserts of j\sia ^). Dozens of travellers have in the course of 
the nineteenth centuTy' followed him into those lonely regions 
of the Tarim basin. Russians and Englishmen have opened up 
the country, but to no one more than to the famous Swedish 
explorer Sven Hedin are we indebted for the incr^^ of our 
knowledge of those territories. His perilous journeys enable us to 
form a picture of what difficulties had to be encountered by his 
daring predecessor. 

Eastern Turkestan or the Tarim basin is hut a link in the im¬ 
mense chain of deserts rcachii^ right across the Old World from 
the nortlr-west coast of Africa to the steep slopes of the Chingan 
mountains. All round the arid sands of the Takla-Makan rise the 
fantastic summits of endless mountain ranges like the unscalable 
walls of a gigantic prison leaving a free horiaon only towards the 
east, where the eye loses itself in the lifeless wastes of Tjob-nor, 
behind which lies the great sea of sand, the Gobi or Shamo. Even in 
the very earliest periods of history it was through Turkestan that 
China and the West were in touch with each other. At the begin¬ 
ning of our era the famous sLlk-route lay partly within its borders 
and the excavations of Sven Hedin, Sir Aurel Stein and many 
others in the sand-buried towns plainly testify to the importanceof 
that country in former times *). 

A caravan starting from Yarkand makes choice between two 
routes, both of which as far as possible skirt the Takla-Makan. a 


•) Ricci. C(»MDiCKtorf, p, M3. - Du Jifric, lit, 218. 
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southern route within the shadow of the Kuen Lun^ a notthem one 
along the foot of the Tian Shan, Both find their points of support 
in villages and oases which depend for their existence on the 
water-couTses from the mountains, rendering artificial irrigation 
possible in a region where the rain-fall is exceedingly small. Goes took 
the northern road travelling by the oasis-towns of Aksu, Kutsha, 
Kurla, Turf an and Chaini, from which latter place he cut across 
the desert into China, All these larger places are mentioned in the 
narrative together with a host of smaller onesp which, however^ 
cannot be located with certainty even with the aid afforded by 
the detailed maps of Hedin. Steb and others. This should not sur¬ 
prise us lor several reasons. The greater part of the journal being 
lost many names had to be written down by Ricci, an Italian, 
from the dictation of Isaac, a Persian-speaking Armenian, who had 
only his memory to rely upon; how much distortion such process 
must have entailed no one can tell. Others may have been of mere 
local use — a supposition which in a couple of cases conies very 
near to certainty^ while it is not at all impossible that in a country 
so much ravaged by sand-storms and plundering bands many a 
halting-place may have been swept out of existence since the time 
of Goes, As early as the eighteentli centuryp when preparing their 
famous map of China^ the Jesuits found it impossible to locate 
many places spoken of In the narrative. Father R^gis thinks the 
difficulty was owing to tlie peculiarity of several towns having 
more than one name, the one employed by Goes having probably 
fallen into desuetude ^). 

’'After leaving Yarkand/' the narrative continues, “the first 
stopping-place was Jolci^ where generally a toll was paid and the 
royal letters of exemption were inspected. Thence they reached 
Aksu in twenty-five days by way of Hancialixp Alcegher, Habaga- 
teth, Egrikr, Meselelec* TalleCp Horma, Toantac^ Mingiedtip C-ape- 

remarlw as diVcraU^ de nams fipand Utie ol?scurilt, qui 
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talcftl, Cil4n, Sare, Guebedal, Cambasci, Aconterzec and Ciacor. 
Travelling was exceedingly difficult more particularly on account 
of the innumerable stones and the sandy waterless plains" ^), Only 
one or two of these names can be traced. The uncertainty begins 
with Jolci, probably a custoni’house on the edge of the oasis. Yule 
and Brucker have made various suggestions for the other fifteen 
names, but even to-day diligent study and a comparison with 
the material furnished by later travellers in the Tarim basin 
give in most cases no satisfactory results * *), The main route being 
sufficiently defined, however, these obscurities do not seriously in¬ 
terfere with the course of the narrative As there is not a word 
about a stay or stop at the town of Kashgar, where Schlagintweit 
and Von Richthofen erroneously make (joes arrive instead of at 
Yarkand *}, the caravan seems to have cut off the north-western 


Cfimttiefttflrf., p, 5*2, — In svVEral plsixs Iriganlt fp, has dcvjiil-cd 
frion] UtG ipellSnjf of the manuscript. 
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comer oi the Tak1a~5Iakaji bjr taking the direction Laylik’-Maral* 
bashi, between the Kashgar-darja and the Tarim, which route was 
in part followed by Sven Hedinin March 1395. From Maralbashi the 
track mns along the edge of an arid steppe, in which oases are but 
rare. Sp rakm g of the desert Goes notes that it is called Cara Catai, 
“which means black covmtry of the Cathayans, because it is main* 
tained that the inhabitants of Cathay occupied it for a long time". 
Roebroek also uses the name of Cara-Cathay, 'Black (^thay', 
to distinguish it, he says, from the country of the Cathayans, who 
inhabit the sea*board in the far East. But the ‘Blacks' hve among 
the mountains *]. If Roebroek undoubtedly refers totheTianShan 
mountains, it is equally clear that Goes applies the name to the 
desert at their southern base. Now it appears from Chinese histo¬ 
rians that for centuries the Chinese occupied the Gobi desert and 
the Tarim basin, but the inroads of the Tibetans in the eighth 
century put an end to the Cathay rule and at the same time to the 
prosperity of thecountiy. The same supremacy of China appears 
moreover from the numerous archaeole^cal finds spoken of above. 
Even in China Ch. E. Bonin discovered the remains of an ancient 
travelling-road going in tire direction of the desert, defended at 
certain intervals by towers linked up by earthen walls. The road 
ran along the southern face of tire wall probably to protect it from 
the desert sands swept up from the north *). Stein, too. discovered 
and followed over a distance of 225 kilometres an old Chinese wall, 
running from Aksu westward, with torvets at every three to five 
kilometres. The road alongside of it was he says being used as 
early as the second century B. C. *}. 

The king at Aksu was a twelve-year-old boy, cousin to the king 
of Kashgar. Being well-disposed through some presents suitable 
to his age, sugar and the like, he received the traveller kindly. He 
had a festive dance performed in the presence of Goes, whom he 
then requested to dance after the fashion of his country, which 

') Yute, 1, I7S, “ PbDD Caifnnl tK)ll»Ux«s the naUlB ef Uie pBOpfe »s 'Nijii Ki- 
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little pleasure was readily accorded. After a few more visits to 
the king's mother and to his tutor, with the indispetisahle accom¬ 
paniment of presents, and a compulsory rest of fifteen days to 
allow the stragglers to come up with them. Goes set out once more. 
By way of Oitc^i4c, Gaso, Casciani, Deliai, Saregabedkl and Ugan, 
across a great many mountain streams and in part over the spurs 
of the Tian Shan the caravan arrived at the small town of Cud4 
(Kutsha or Kuchar) i). In this oasis, according to Merzbacher in 
many respects the most pleasant of all the towns in the Tarirti basin, 
they took a whole month's rest, of which they stood greatly in need, 
for ‘ the difficult journey, the heavy load of marble and the want 
of food had eidiausted every one’s strength". The fanatical vexa¬ 
tions Goes had to suffer at the hands of the Mohammedan priests 
of this town made him, no doubt, w'elcome themoment of departure. 
Tw'enty-five da 3 rs later he was at Cialis, "a small but well-forti¬ 
fied town.” Opinions vary as regards the identity of this place, 
wlilch, under this name at least , does not occur on the maps. That 
it is situated on the main caravan-route there can be no doubt. 
Ritter supposes it is Yuldus among the Tian Shan mountains *]; 
Yule takes it to be Karashar since this town, w'hich by all 
travellers isnumberedamongthe principal towns along the route, U 
not mentioned by Goes at all; Brucker on the authority of Gaubil 
votes forKorla^).DeVasconcel1ciiS^ also mentions the latter place, 
but, without assigning any reason, prefers Cbiglik, a settlement 
some forty-six kilometres south of Korla, from where Przewakky 
approached the Lob-nor in 1876. This hamlet, however, is too far 

CaSciani iire probably to be identlEicd wilb Ibe places exiled 

T«:biiJc.tscbi ODd SaiF3in [Hpcctivcily on Hedin^ nuip^. agola is a local tianie. 

Ree«l. his oecoud l fef his expedlllan to Turf oil, speaks Pf the ^ lBgrak\ the desert pop- 
L±r, one of the Irtcs nwt to the waterier steppea, so that Oitagr^ wouEd 

fficaja a place abduodip^ In poplars. A. Regel, Jfetfl/ Expediiiofi MfA — 

Pclenii. KJitteli. (1879 p. 3S2], Hedin aod Stein fic^uenUy ^peakof tbe totals. 

Kcie agoia ReUiot has his own way o( accounttag fof the (mpo^ibllaty to i^eniUf 
thgM pUo». "Goc*'", he Writes^ "did not go to Kuobar by tii« present road Baiatid 
Soiralfi, Tbc plain oi Bai is closed to the »Uth by m moufitalii range dot manUoned 
QD the mapst the ChdMs^ or ^barren monnUlnsV Up to the Brs L h^tlf of the fiine- 
leenth century gokg {tom Aksn to Kuebar took the rouEetoulhof Chdl togh, 

aind It was thia toad which was followed by Ckw." (quoted from Vule Coidicr IV 21l S 
n Ritter, t, 222, ' 

■i Vole, 11, 575; Yyle-Ccudlcr, IV, 231 

Bfoctef. p. 6&e. - P Gaubli S. J. c^lls Cialis-Ko«ir io hSs Work ; ddr 
^ ^ Tang - M^iraolres ooncemint les Chknols, tonw X V. 

VASconcelk«^ p, 22. 
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removed from the caravan^road and there is nothing to indicate 
that Goes left the usual track. Korla seems to be the most likely 
place both on account of Goes’ remark that the town was strongly 
fortihed and of its situation. “Korla”, says Hedin, "is a small 
town, whose only point of importance is its geographical position 
on the river [the Kontje-darja], at the entrance of a narrow pass 
between the Tian Shan and the Kurruk Tag, and on the groat 
caravan-road between Aksu andKara-shahr”^}. Even to-day Korla 
is a fortress with a Chinese garrison. At CiaUs the reception by the 
^[oha]mnedansovereign, anotlier relation to the king of Kashgar, 
threatened to be somewhat unfavourable, but in the end the pass¬ 
ports and the necessary presents did not fail of their effect. Here 
also Goes could not avoid argument. One night when the king and 
several of his priests were discussing religious topics, the stranger 
was suddenly sent for. Goes 'went, though somewhat surprised at 
this nocturnal invitation, which to the anxious Isaac foreboded 
nothing but c’vil. The priests at once opened the attack, but after 
a hot controversy were reduced to silence, the sovereign winding 
up the debate 'with the remarkable declaration that the Christians, 
too, were true behevers, followers of a religion which at one 
time had been professed by their forefathers *), — a vague remi¬ 
niscence of the Nestorian Christian communities, which, like the 
settlements buried under the desert sands, have vanished without 
lea'ving a trace. 

As the leader of the caravan wanted to enroll fresh associates, 
Goes' patience was tried for another three months, till at length he 
obtained the king's special leave to start by himself, which, how¬ 
ever, alienated from him the rest of the caravan. When he was on 
the point of leaving the town, there arrived a large party from 
Cathay, who supplied him with the most valuable mformation. 
In 1601 these merchants had penetrated into the capital in the 
quality of ambassadors, they bad even h\'ed there for three months 
together with Kicci and bis companions. Though unable to give 
their European names, each of the foreigners having assumed 
another name after the Chiriese fashion, they could sufficiently 
describe their appearance, enumerate the presents offered by tliem 
to the emperor, and even, in support of their assertions, produce a 
piece of paper with Portuguese words writtm by the foreigners at 


Hedin, Efgzdfliw, p. 64 . 

J{icci, Ctmmffttsrj, p. 345. 
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Pekin. They had picked it up from the sweepings of Ricci's room, 
that on their return home they might prove that the people using 
that language had penetrated into China i). All this could not but 
convince Goes that Cathay differed from China only in name, and 
that Cambalucwas indeed tbecapitalcity, was Pekin. Consequently 
what Ricci had written before his departure from Lahore was 
true, and he, Coes, had proved it to be so. 

With Isaac and a small party he now travelled by Puccian (Pit- 
shang or Pichan) to the fortified town of Turfan, whence after 
another month's delay he reached the fortress of Camul (Chaini) 
by way of Aramuth (?). 

At this point there is a slip in the narrative. Pitshang is not to 
the west but to the east of Turfan. The road to this oasis, passing 
by Karashar along the northern shore of the Bagiatsh-kul, runs 
through an easy lor^tudinal valley. The German botanist A, 
Regel, in the employ of the Russian government, penetrated into 
this fertile country in 1370, though not without difficulty. He 
learned from the inhabitants that the present town only dated 
from about 150 years back, SO that Goes must have stayed at the 
old town, the ruins of which lie a Utle more eastward During 
the 275 years that had gone by since the passage of Goes no Euro¬ 
pean had set foot in that territory save the Portuguese Jesuit 
D'Espinha. This was in 1756 when D'Espinha by order of the 
emperor Khlen-long followed the army into Dzungaria in the 
character of topographer; on that occasion he determined the 
situation of Turfan and Koria 

So kind was the welcome extended to our traveller at Chami, 
where he arrived October 17, 1605 ^), that it induced him to stay 

') Ricci, CDjnHk-nidFf , p. 546. On p. 376 Ricci hlmstli 9p«.i]i3 Qf ||ic«e MobamiiKean 
■mrdiMU, Tbcipi be had mcl in Pelcin at tba U-called Palace ot £iab3S|j««, and who 
onw igaia bitn con^inclDg^ proof ibat Cathay was really China, They pi Iso 

ciuiied Dsphiil-tI by him called for the 

t} A. BeRel, Tatf^m — Peterm. Hitteil. EiA&0)p. 106. 

J. BtUirkcr J.p par d^ux mft^ionnsius yV- 

ifiibv dam U Turk^sian DeuHtoj ^ hi rti 175 ^» d^aprii dtux inldilff 

dM P. Amioi a Gaabil. {Lyeb ISSO)^ 

Du Jwrk, III, 21^. - Thfi Jeumey kom Varkaud, therefore, had Luted 11 
iQoiiths {14 Nov. 1604 - 17 Oct. 160S). Riccf would apportion the tithe thUJi Depar- 
tnff from Nov. H, 1*04 - alter 25 days arrival at Aksu, 15 da>V r»t - ai^ 

ter? dayi arrival at Kiitsha. 1 nKi43lh'l rest — after 25 dayi arrival at Ciahi, 2 naopthi' 
nst - then 20 days to leacb Ptiocian - eftci^days arrival a t Turfan. I moDth** r^st, 
departure Sept, 4^ 1^5 — after todays arrival at Aramuth ^ Oct. 17 ^ IbOSarrival 
at ChaRil. 
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here lor a month. The object ol his journey had almost been achie¬ 
ved; there remained bat a march across thedesert^, and 500 kilo¬ 
metres beyond the ondulating sands of the Gobip at whose nor¬ 
thern edge he stood p rose the great Chinese wall. The shortest route 
is from Charai by Ansifan to Su-cheUp which was followed by Grum 
Grschimailo and Obrutschew in 1689 and 1894. Futterer, one of 
the latest explorers^ assanes that ^This route puts no hindrances in 
the way save those arising from a wintry climate, drought* heat 
and fKJssible sandstomns. There are no lofty mountains raising the 
track through difficult passes, only a few" undulating rises of the 
groond about the middle part of the road^^ ^). For all this the jour¬ 
ney b not without its perils, as appears both from what Du Halde 
relates on this point as far back as 1736, and from what Kreitner 
reports of Mandl* w^ho in 1881 found this road strewn with the 
carcases of animals that had died from lack of vrater or food *)p 
G oes, so the narrative goes on to say, reached the northern Chinese 
wall near the tow^n of Chiaicuon (Chia-yu-kuan or the 'Jade 
Gate', of the Great Wall) nine days after leaving Chamip and. after 
waiting for twenty-five days for the permission of the viceroy of 
Kan-su to proceed on his journey, he arrived in one day^'s march 
at Socceo (Su-cheu), surely a record journey if the number of days 
given be correct. These calculationSp however^ though probable 
enough in normal circumstanced p seem hardly admissible in the 
present instance. For though the road may not be exceptionally 
difficulty it is never easy and was at the time ani^dhing but safe. 

''The country betweenCialisandtheChinesewallp'" GoeswnteSp 
"is notorious for its Tartar raids, so that traders always cross 
it in the greatest fear, sometimes even under cover of night and in 
the strictest silencen One often comes across the dead bodies of 
Mohammedans who have attempted the journey unaccompanied* 
though on the other hand the Tartars are not w^ont to kill the 
native population, considering them as their servants and herds¬ 
men whom they occasionally rob of their flocks** To escape like 

At Lfai!- limE of his c-EoavatiooU noaf TuFfMi IjC Ccmi rodii ficm thfi: 5-lte of liis opcf^l-' 
Uolu to Kuh^aj- by Turfsm, Katahip Ak&n and MaralbasJU in days. (A. von La 
C*(l, A Skori Account of the .... First Frassm Expedition to — JotiniAl 

of the Royil Asiatle Swirly (Ip. 321). 

Dr. K. euttofert der Oofri iwis^htn Homi Sn- 

tsc?ttu — PfettfEin. MiUEU.p Erg£Wir'heft 13S (Gotha 1902) p. 4- 

■j G. Kreitnu* Die Wege mm A nsif&H dufck die Witsltf Gohi ftaik Humi Pettrm, 
MillelhClS02S 

■) Ricci* ComflfhmlBr/, p. 34&. 
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dangers Goes and his small party journeyed only by night, and 
thus it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to get from Chami to 
Chia-yu-kuan in nme days, the distance being about 520 kilome¬ 
tres as the crow flies. Travelling very fast Handl covered 400 kilo¬ 
metres in ten days So here again an error must have crept in. 

At Su-cheu, where Goes arrived towards Christmas 1606, he 
again met with Mohaimnedans on their home-joumey from Pekin, 
who again assured him of the presence of European priests. The 
first thing now ¥?as to iniorm Ricci. Through letters from India 
the latter knew of the expedition, and firm in his conviction he 
had as late as November 12,1605, once more written to the Supe¬ 
rior of the mission of Goa to prove the identity of Cathay and 
China *). Of course every new arrival in the capital was questioned 
about our traveller but without any result. Nor did the first let¬ 
ter, despatched by Goes from Su-cheu immediately on his arrival, 
reach Ricci, because Goes did not know his Chinese name, and had. 
moreover, written the address in European characters. At last in 
the middle of November 1606a Mohammedan handed Ricci a letter, 
which had been despatched at Easter *}, In it Goes gave an 
account of his journey, spoke of it plainly as being very dangerous, 
and useless for commercial purposes. Now^here had he found any 
trace of Christimis and he pressed Ricci to take instant measures 
to enable him to get to the capital. It was his intention to return 
to India by way of Canton. Though the approaching winter was 
anything but favourable for the four months' journey from Pekin 
to Su-cheu. Ricci on December 11 despatched one of his trusted 
pupiU, Fernandes, who spoke Portuguese. Little did Fernandes 
suspect, os he neared the town at the end of March 1607, that he 
came but to assist a dying man. What had happened to Goes? 

Su-cheu was in reality two towns, one Chinese the other Moham¬ 
med^. and it was In the latter that Goes, a foreigner, had to take 
up hU residence. Six months after his arrival his former travelling- 
companions, against whose will he had started from Cialis, entered 
the town, which may not have improved the situation. In general 
terms the narrative states that he had much to suffer at the hands 
of the Mohammedans, and that his funds were running out, but it 


Kfrtlner, DU Ansil»n — Pfettrm. MiiieU. (16821 o 4ie 
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does not enter into detail. It is worth noticing, bow^ever, that even 
in his last letter he had warned Kicd against the untrustworthi- 
ness of the Mohammedans. At the momen the had been ill for a 
month, but in the night previous to Fernandes' arrival he saw in a 
dream that an answer had come from Pekin, and he told his faith- 
fill Armenian to go into the market-place and inquire. For a mo¬ 
ment the old energy revived when Fernandes ushered in by Isaac 
entered and addressed him in Portuguese. His eyes full of tears he 
opened the letter from Pekin and read and re-read that last con¬ 
firmation of all bis toilsome travels. Cathay was China!.... He 
knew, but after the pronouncement of the great Ricci he could lay 
doivn his head %vith greater contentment. For in the complete ab¬ 
sence of medical assistance all the cares of untiring charity could 
not restore his rapidly failing strength. He sank gradually and on 
April 11,1607, he died far away from his brethren in the arms of 
his two friends 

Goes had fulfilled his mission. Ascending from the sun-lit plains 
of Hindostan to climb the stupendous heights of Central Asia, 
covering a distance of more than 4,000 kilometres across elevated 
plateaux and sandy deserts, he w*as the first European of modem 
times to set foot on Chinese soil from the west and thus to assign 
to the country of legend and fable its true place on the map of the 
world. When looking back on his own stay at Su-cheu Sir .Aurel Stein 
recalls in a few words of warm sympathy the memory of the great 
traveller who preceded him by some 300 years. “I had thought of 
him and his plucky perseverance atdl the points—Lahore, Pesha¬ 
war, the Pamirs, Sarikol, Yarkand and Khotan — where I had 
touched the line of his wanderings.... there is nothing to suggest 
even approximately the spot where bis wearied limbs were laid to 
rest by the young Chinese convert, whom the Jesuit Fathers had 
despatched from Peking to his relief, and who arrived just a few 
days before all earthly trouble was ended" 

Goei' lingering sicl^ess and death has naturally aroused a sus¬ 
picion of foul play on the part of the Mohammedans. The hypothe¬ 
sis of poison, ^eady advanced by Ricci, receives some oonfirma- 

Riccf, 1 ^. 553. Goei died dAjl after Fwandfs* amval'% 

wbicb arrival took "oa tb& last da^ oE March 1607^^ bb la Slated im Ihe MW page 
by Ricci, T^iese wdrds^ IbereiDEti^ diapo^ of aU Other dat« such as Mareh 16,1606. 
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tion from their action after his death. Though not a scholar Goes 
was a man of talent and a keen observer. He kept an elaborate 
journal, in which he accurately noted down distances, roads and 
their condition, places and countries. But the same journal had 
recorded in its pages the sums of money advanced by Goes to 
several of his feilow-travellers.Thismust have been known to them, 
for no sooner bad he died than they possessed themselvesof all his 
belongings, and as if by preconcerted action first threw them¬ 
selves on the diarjf. It was mutilated and tom up, only some frag¬ 
ments could be saved by Isaac and Fernandes, together with a 
few things left by the plunderers as being of no value to them: a 
crucifix, the letteis of the Archbishop of Goa and Jerome Xavier 
for the missionaries at Pekin and the three passports of the kings 
of Kashgar, Khotan and Cialis. But the hatred of the Moham¬ 
medans was not yet satisfied and Goes' faithful servant was not to 
escape scot-free. Isaac was thrown into prison and his case dragged 
on for months. Fernandes stood by him faithfully, which at first 
was extremely difficult, as he did not understand Persian. But 
with great diligence he learned it from Isaac at night-time, and 
was then able to undertake his defence. Though right was on their 
side, they were no match for the rich merchants, who had no diffi¬ 
culty in corrupting the Chinese judges. Yet, after five months, 
their persistence prevailed, and what was left of Goes’ possessions 
was assigned to them. This they carried with respectful cane to 
Ricd, and by their oral communications helped him to compose 
the narrative of the journey '). 

After taking a month's rest at Pekin Isaac, well rewarded, 
returned to his wife and familyin India. His adventures, however, 
were not yet ended. At Macao he took ship for Malacca, but the 
vessel was captured by the Dutch off Singapore. Being brought 
before the captain he told him of bis long journey with Goes, and 
the simple story made such an impr^ion that the commander 

*) tiiDci, Comntntarj, p. SST; Uttirt, p. S4S-3Si3, Ittler March 6, lOOS, tp Clau¬ 
dius Aqiuviva. - la tab tetler oi August 22, IMS, to Lbesomc, Ricci thp» ttfeis to ttac 
oompwitlem of tie narrative: "Nel tempo ehe qui stettt laaac, oca quclto die ritiovai 
fra fli scritti del frateUo Benedetto, agintandeni dl queUo efae Isaac aveta vtsto, feel 
una ralazioaedi tuttc fl viaggki, arrivata, tUta in Socceo e morte (Icldettp fratello Be¬ 
nedetto e di quUo ctao SUDcesse al frateUc Giovanni [Feroandee]*' ale. p. 356). 

In both ihcM letters Hlcei Mya be kns written at great length about Goci''journey 
to tbe PlDvioclaJ of India, Caspar Fernandes, JUld to Bather Francis Paaio, but these 
acoonnishave to aU appearance been Igat, as base abo Goes’ Own papers corned by 
Femasdta to Rk?d. 
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wishing to inform Goes' fellow-religious in Holland of this enter¬ 
prise ordered him to put down everything in wTiting. Then having 
recovered all his belongings Isaac was set at liberty * *■). Whether 
the unnamed freebooter’s narrative was ever made known in Hol¬ 
land I have been unable to ascertain, but the probabilities are 
against it. For when in 1643 Maarten Gerritsaoon Vries started on 
his expedition, besides instructions for the exploration of Northem 
Japan, Van Diemen also gave him directions to search for the 
rich trading country of Cathay: and such was the anxiety for the 
success of the exp^tion that it had a native Tartar and four 
soldiers speaking both Polish and Russian among its members *). 

The evidence furnished by Goes' journey, though bound to pro¬ 
duce its effect in time, did not obtain such immediate and wide¬ 
spread recognition as might have been wished, which led Yule to 
conclude his introductory remarks on the expedition isith the 
words that “after the publication of this narrative inexcusable 
ignorance alone could continue to distinguish between Cathay and 
China” *). Yet, on the other hand, it can be no matter of surprise 
that Cathay did continue to live in the imaginations and aspira¬ 
tions of many, and that not once but repeatedly this name should 
occur in the writings of later missionaries as that of a country 
which was still being sought aiter.An error of centunes is not rooted 
up in a day — the less so at a time when reports of travellers 
remained unnoticed by many and communication was still so poor 
and defective. 


Du Jarrk:^ [t[| 225. Fin Cocblu Isaac arrived Al Go#± whtncfl dfl August 

1609g he stt out for Camliay In the com|kany o^f F. Emmanuel Fidarfo. 

*) M. G. Vrles+ KHu nrtrtf ted- Leupu* AnMterdam p. 19. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Fcbnjaiy 

April 

May 5, 

October 29, 
December 8, 
February 24, 
November (?) 
February 2, 
November I 4» 
December 25(?), 
September 4. 
October 17, 
CbrUtmas (?) 

Easter, 
December 11. 
March 31, 

April IL 


1562. Bento de Goes bom at Villa Franca do Campo 
(S4o Miguel'Azores). 

1584. first entrance into the Society of Jesus at Goa. 
1580. second entrance into the Sodety of Jesus at 
Goa. 

1595. arrival at Lahore with Jerome Xavier. 

1602. departure from Agra lor Cathay. 

1602. arrival at Lahore. 

J603. dep^ure from Lahore to Kabul. 

1603. arrival at Yarkand; (trip to Khotan]. 

1604. letter of Goes from Yarkand. 

1604. departure from Yarkand. 
p 1604. departure from Aksu. 

1605. departure from Turf an. 

1605* arrival at Chaml. 

1605. arrival at Su-cheU- Fkst letter to Ri(xi in Pe¬ 
kin. 

1606. second letter to Ricci. 

1606. Ricci sends Fernandes to SU'Cheu, 

1607* arrival of Fernandes at Su-cheu. 

1607. death of Bento de Goes at Sn-cheu* 
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ANTONIO OE ANDRADE 

In the preface to their excellent work on the Himalaya mountains 
S, G, Burrard and H. H* Hayden rightly date the scientific explo¬ 
ration and study of this huge mountain range from the opening 
years of the nineteenth century It was in 1807 that^ under the 
leadership of the British officers Webb and Raper, was undertaken 
the famous expedition to discover the sources of the Ganges^ Bnf 
however much one may appreciate the merits of these intrepid ex¬ 
plorers and of those who followed them^ one cannot but regret the 
omission in their accounts of any mention of the laborious j oumeys 
of their predecessors. Yet there were men among them who, though 
but pioneers, not scientific explorers, may lay claim to undeniable 
merits in the vast field of the history of discovery. Such a one is the 
Portuguese Jesuit Antonio de Andrade, who nearly 300 years ago 
was the first European to cUmb those stupendous mountain walls, 
to discover one of the principal sources of the sacred Ganges, and. 
startingfrom Hindostan, to penetrate into the unknown regions of 
Tibet. This neglect is the more to be regretted, since in the case of 
Andrade, if writers on the subject do make passing mention of his 
travels, their accounts are generally incorrecL An immediate Ulus- 
tration of thismaccuracy is afforded by the foUowiiigquotation from 
Clements Markham's book on Bogle and Marming. After relating 
how Andrade set out for the Himalaya mountains he oontmues: 
“He climbed the terrific passes to the source of the Ganges and 
eventually after fearful sufferings reached the shores of the sacred 
lake of Mansaro war, the source of the Sutlej. Thence the undaunted 
missionary found his way over the lofty passes to Rudok mid even¬ 
tually by way of Tangut to China" These words, however com- 
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mendatory of Andrade’s labours, are not consonant vdth the facts, 
for Andrade never saw the lake of Mansarowar, nor did he ever set 
foot in China. I shall indicate later a possible source of this error. 

Unfortunately, these erroneous statements have been copied 
and repeated, they have been commented on at the cost of the 
character of the traveller, till misstatement has gone so far that 
Sir Thomas Holdich has felt justified in pronouncing the following 
verdict on Andrade. “The story of his travels as we possess it at 
present is unsatisfactory in many particulars. The letters written 
in 1626 to his Superior, the Jesuit General Mutio ViteHeschi. give 
but scanty and confused details of a journey which apparently 
tenuinated at Tsaparang on the river Sutlej. It b difficult to 
reconcile the account of his explorations beyond the ilanasarawar 
lake to Rudok, and thence to Cathay and back, either with the 
topography of the Tibetan highlands or with the exigencies of time 
that would be required for such a journey. In spite of his hitherto 
prominent position in the field of Asiatic geography, Antonio de 
Andrade must be regarded as but a doubtful authority" i). Simi' 
larly Graham Sandberg, after stating that there exist two letters 
of Andrade of the years 1624 and 1626 respectively, continues r 
"The letters in question contain the most meagre details of the 
writer's travels, but a considerable display of information con¬ 
cerning the people and religion ofthecountiy he professed to have 
discovered. The scanty yet confused account of his journey, to¬ 
gether with the absurd inapplicability of bis exposition of their 
manners and belieb to the Tibetans as we now know them, might 
excuse one for pronouncing the whole story of Andrade's visit to the 
country to be a fraud. How far the published effusions were the 
actual composition of their hero and how much was the itiventioti 
of the home authorities cannot at all be determined. There is, 
however, beneath the bungling account printed and the manifest 
attempt to exaggerate the importance of the achievement, a cer¬ 
tain substratum of correctness in two or three topographical 
points, which makes it extremely unlikely that the whole exploit 
was a fiction 


‘) HoIdich, p, 70, Hie lEU«r (sot irierfed to was writtco in 1624, puSlisliEd 
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Though verdicts such as these can only be accounted for by the 
fide acceptance by their authors of statements made by 
others, yet they also betray neglect of the primary duty of verifi¬ 
cation by referrbig to the original narrative. Far different was the 
judgment of Carl Ritter, when in !833 he drew attention to the 
work of the intrepid missionary. ''Special value attaches to the 
artless and candid narrative from the fact that the book is rare, 
that the enterprise was remarkable, and that this geographical 
source has been left unused for two hundred years; it opened up a 
mountain region, which recently has had to be scientifically re¬ 
discovered." Denis is equally clear in his appreciation of An¬ 
drade's work *)- 

As matters stand, an inquiry is atsoiutely demanded. So this 
chapter is not only intended to give a general outline of Andrade's 
expedition, thus reviving the raemorj'' of the traveller; but to shovr 
the genuineness and reliability of his work. This will necessitate 
frequent reference to the findings of later travellers *), 

‘ As regards the narrative itself^ it first appeared at Lisbon In 
■|626 under the title of Novo DcBCabnnumt^^ do gfatn Cathayo^ 
of# Rein os de Tibel, peilo Podre AjdOHio de Andrade da Compa- 
7ihia de Jesu^ Poriuguez, no anno de 1626* It is a verbatim repro¬ 
duction of Andrade's manuscript^ which is still in the possession of 
I the Society of Jesus, and has been used by the author in writing 
these pages. Under the date of '*Agra, Novembers, 1624".hegivffi 
the Superior of the mission^ Father Andreas Palmeiro, an account 
of his expedition. How eagerly information about this unknown 


EUtftf, 11.4+0. '“Die SeltcubeH dea BerichteS. die MerVwimiigttett iJcS Un-' 
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r«ie« lU Andrades are fotind scatteired here and there; Rfcchtbnfcd. 1.671; UanitHl Pin- 
helfTO Chagas, tU PoFlu§ai (Ltahoa 1390) IV. 161) E+UUyt 1# 23—30, at grealcT 
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Ituid volume nf hfcs rraniAijnfffs^l'd p. 272 fF. and la his later work TiAiri 1. 
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country was sought for is sufficiently apparent from the trans¬ 
lations which withid a few years after its first appearance were 
publishedintheprincipalcountries of Europe; yet on the other hand 
it makes one wonder the more that for over two centuries these 
discoveries led to nothing. The title D£S€<ibfunen£o do gmm C^- 
ihayo should be noted, as it shows that the behef in the existence 
of that country, of which Tibet w'as supposed to form part, was 
still alive» May not this same title have led some to suppose that 
Andrade had extended his explorations as far as China ? 

Few biographical details of Antonio de Andrade have been pre¬ 
served. He was bom in ISfiO at Oleiros, a small country town in 
the Portuguese province of Beira Baixa^, and entered the Society 
of Jesus December 15, 1596. Four years later he was sent to 
India, where he finished his studies. After being engaged in mis¬ 
sionary work at Salsette and governing the colleges of Rachol and 
of St. Paul at Goa he had the government of aU the mission sta¬ 
tions in the territory of the Great Mogul entrusted to him. He had 
discharged this office for three years when he began his work of 
exploration. 

Andrade briefly relates the occasion of his journey. It is the 
same which led to Goes" expedition. More than tw'enty years be¬ 
fore the missionaries had heard of Christians supposed to be living 
in Tibet ®)p and reports to a similar effect had persistently come in. 


^Ji An cxtan^i^'v bihUa^phy \% ffivtfi ty Solndlervogel, I, 329-331 ^ AppeEidll p. 
VI; aJto VIIIp 4ft lha first transLuian lie cStM tbe Sp4ni5h mie published ;it 

In it Was mad^ th€ basis o( the otbcrst via, of Ibe French translfitiC^nS 

ol Ghent l t27^ of 1637, Potit^VMoUBson I62S; of the Italian af FoitlfG 1627^ 
of Napltj i027p of Vebica 16+6; at the Gofof .^O^HbLirg 16^ In two editions. A 
Dutob InmstalHHa Undated appeared Cti rial til y be fene li63S. Besides tb«^, locnliuiied 
by Sammervogeh I Ii^ve been fortunate to discover 4 Spanish tranftlatkin frOHl the 
saihc band that edited ihc orifiiial^ published at Lisbon in 1626. Thh [hen la the 
oldest trasslatbd. 

Extracts at varjing lengOt are given by various authors, for example by Franeo^ 
pp, 376—410,4ll$nDst literaJJy^ and by Cordara, p. 624— S26, n. I7| — 179, 
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of * *626, which as slated above i« an aocnmtc repioductkiu of (be MS. 

•) Ibis is stated by Uwf best autbotitics z Franco, p. 375; M+dbado, ], 202; J. M Pe¬ 
reira d-Amaral n PiUkuitel, da. Vm 4 da sfa Concha (Angra do 

HeroittDo I6BI) p. 161, Sominervo^, I, 33^ is certainJly wrong in sptakmg of Ofeim 
In AJemteJo, as fa abo Denis, 1,546. From the above il Hrill also be dear that Denis is 
wrong tn wylhf Uial ■IWvrage fut reproduit par It P. Antonio PhLuoo, puLl traduit en 
diveiftes Langius," " 
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though in fact they were only based on a superficial and outward 
similarity of some Buddhist ceremonies to those of the Cathohc 
Church, mat more natural than a desire to ascertain the 
truth of these reports on the spot? Quite une^cpectedly a favour¬ 
able opportunity presented itself. On March 30, 1624, Andrade to¬ 
gether mth Brother Manuel Marques had left Agra to follow the 
Emperor on his journey to Kashmir^ x^mving at Delhi he learned 
that a large party of Hindus were about to start on a pelgrimage 
to a famous temple in the Himalaya mountains at a distance of 
about two and a half months* jonmey from Agra. Here w^as an 
opportunity. These pilgrims might serve lor protection and guid¬ 
ance in the fust part of the journey meditated. No time was lost 
in taking the measure necessary for the government of the mis¬ 
sion and making some preparation for the expedition ; then, on 
the morning fixed for the departure^ Andrade^ his companion and 
two servants joined the caravan. A Hindu disguise, in which even 
the Delhi Christians failed to recognise him, was to ^ him through 
the first difficulties. 

Travelling by the shortest route, probably through the valley of 
the Ganges by Hardw^aTj ^the Gate of Vishnu*, the principal shrine 
of those northern parts, the caravan reached in fifteen days the 
borders of Hindustan, where at the foot of the mountains began 
the tenitorv of the rajah of Srijiagar, in what is now Kumaon, one 
of the di^^sions of the N. W. Provinces. Even at this early stage 
the expedition threatened to come to nothing. It had soon become 
evident to the pilgrims that the small band that had joined them, 
were neither believers nor traders They were in consequence 
arrested as spi^, but in default of evidence they were fortunately 
set free early enough to allow them to continue their journey with 
the rest of the caravan. 
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TTint - monttni iss&p OLtUtiiml, et asc-tfisiiL In fa^tlgbo vero ptanum ad habi- 

tanduiu a^xsoEamodatunip alqu* in ora osjusdaiil qnod ab incoBs Maftaariior 

diciturj g^otfiEQ quandi^L pcrVelHS qnoddatQ ■oppid.Dm LilCOlcrC-." M(Hi§ciTalfl+ p. 

Ifl bU very WOrtc, Tifeef I, 154—154, Sv^ KediD 4tiU mnlntallis that 
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Before them rose the Himalaya mountains, the'Snowy Range', 
which must be crossed by those who from the tropical splendour 
of India venture into the chill solitudes of the high plateau of Tibet. 
As yet no European had set foot among these huge fastnesses 
tliat reach from the gateway of the Ganges to the gateway of the 
Brahmaputra, The ascent of the first mountains, so the narrative 
continues, was extremely difficult, ridge rose behind ridge and the 
paths were so narrow that they could only advance by inches, 
wall of rock, while deep down below the sacred 
Ganges seethed and foamed, hurrying rapidly through its narrow 
gorge-like bed. To cheer and encourage each other the Hindus 
never ceased calling out the name of their pagoda with the never 
ending and monotonous refrain of "Ye, Badiinate. ye, ye." At 
every favourable point along the route stood small temples, jewels 
of architecture, where some jogis, the well-known fanatical Hindu 
self-tortuiers. guarded the divinity worshipped there i). The sce¬ 
nery wassplen^d The lower uplands were covered with prime^'al 
forests, gigantic pine-trees "two or three times the height of the 
church-tower of Goa," numbers of cinnamon-trees, cypresses, 
lemon andchestnut trees,and flowers without number, while moun¬ 
tain streams leapt down all around them, .^tlast they reached the 
town of Srinagar, the residence of the rajah 
The name of the capital of Kashmir, Srinagar, is identical with 
that of the capital of Garhwal, wiiich accounts for the fact that 
several writere make Andrade travel through Kashmir^. But not 
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to mention Andrade's explicit statement that he did not follow the 
Great Mogul to Kashmir, it is abundantly clear from the narrative 
that the road described is the one that skirts the banks of the Alak- 
nanda, the great source of the Ganges. Srinagar itself is situated 
on the left bank and at the time of Andrade's arrival was as yet a 
new to^n having been founded in the early years of the seven* 
teenth century. It was destroyed by floods in J 094»). J. Muir gives 
a graphic description of the yawning river-bed of the Alaknanda, 
which squares with the Portuguese account on every point. “The 
river, which is of a sea-green colour, flows at a great distance 
below the road, the grassy mountains, which are in some parts bare 
of trees, in others sprinkled with pines, sloping down steeply to its 
edge. The dell is narrow at the bottom and the stream is in one 
place so closely confined by cliffs on either hand that it looks like a 
canal hewn out of the mountain, the rocky banks rising square 
and sharp above it. In other parts the steep overhanging banks, as 
seen from above, are finely fringed with trees. In one place the 
road forms for a short way a staircase leading up the mountains, 
with a wall of rock rising up on the one hand, while a steep slope 
(which is as nearly as possible a precipice) of a thousand feet deep 
sinks down on the other 

Very briefly Andrade brings out at this point the difference 
between the mountain people and the Hindusoftheplains. At Srina¬ 
gar the welcome was not of the kindest, and again he had to 
undergo a severe cross-examination as to whence became and what 
was his object. Having no merchandise with him he could not pos¬ 
sibly put hims elf forward as a trader, so he acknowledged frankly 
that he was going to Tibet for the purpose of exploration. Whether 
this answer was deemed satisfactory or whether the rajah had al¬ 
ready made up bis mind to stop all further advance when the 
stranger should liave arrived at the furthest frontier of his terri¬ 
tory, anyhow, after five or six days the traveller was released with 
loss of several articles w'hicb the officials had simply appropriated, 
A fifteen days march along ever rising paths, and the caravan 
reached “the first snow-covered ridges, where it was very cold". 


‘1 CatmttT 0/ Jttdia, XXIII, lOS. 

) J, Muir, f/iiUs ot a Trip to Ktd^matk and Oiker Fartt of IMt Sitowy Hitnit 6t tkt 
fiMHaUiya in Aatamn of (EEinburfb ISSSJ p. 21, re4dtr will find fifsli 

support for Andrade's mirch along the AJaknanda In Mooicioft, Jeumty, p. 302, 
3&4 (f. 
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They stood at theeatranoe to the world’s citadel and its unscalable 
towers rose in every direction, one behind the other, burying 
their snowy summits among the clouds. Here the road winds up- 
ward to Joshimatb, a settlement on the upper Alaknanda, where 
this river is formed by the confluence of the VishnU’Ganga and 
the more easterly Dhauli, The village b 2,300 metres above sea- 
level. Along thebanks of the wild’ru5hingVishnu-Gaiiga, a veritable 
penance-road, the pilgrims ascended into ever higher regions. 
At a stroke Andrade paints this perilous j ourney through the upper 
mountains. “Not as hitherto by difficult rope-bridges, but over 
bridges formed by frozen masses of snow, which fill up the whole 
width of the river and underneath which the river-water breaks 
itself a foaming passage, we had to cross and recross the Ganges 
[Vishnu-Ganga], to reach at length after a journey of a month and 
a half the pagoda of Badrid {Badrinath] on the frontier of Scrina- 
gar ^j.'* It was towards the end of ifay or at the beginning of June 
1624, as may with some probability be conjectured from Andra¬ 
de's writing a letter on May 16. 1624, “at five days' journey from 
Scrinagar on the way to Bardinara [Badrinath] *)." 

More than 180 years were to pass before another European 
would visit this sacred spot. We have already had occasion to refer 
to the famous expedition of Webb and Raper, who followed the 
route taken by Andrade. On comparing the narrative of their jour¬ 
ney, written by Captain Raper, with that of the Portuguese mis¬ 
sionary, whose name is not so much as mentioned, the reader 
might easily imagine he was reading the account of the latter. There 
is the same description of the rich flora, of dai^erous mountain- 
paths, of rope-bridges and snow-bridges, details which recur regu¬ 
larly in the reports of later travellers. “The road is winding, with 
steep ascents and descents; and in some parts not a little dan¬ 
gerous; being formed on a ledge of rock, with here and there a small 
projecting point, not above five or six inches wide, to rest the foot 
upon; requiring the utmost care and caution in the passage,,.. 

LtHtri anniud'Etiopia-m, MAiA&Ar, Brasil, a fLiU^anruf 162a /irt' al 1624. A 1 
Moito Rcwr, fn Cfailtto P. Mutio Compagnlm dS 

Gksh (Rdifia 16271 p, i342;I^/yd rffi P. pwl l4 di 

Moisui jrl quEiti [Iiittifiil ciQqiic ^rn;iic d<s Sdjrlnaiigai per 

r*."" A Ficndi tTantlalkia, a lew lugiccuruies, Mi 1* fcumd in HiflQiM d£ 

a ini rVri pniH em Itkiipi,, MabAar, Bmii H is Initt OmtUnta. Tirfu dn Lottns 
«5£rftM ^ V620 j(iS4U£S ^ [tZi *Ie. 
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We passed some very steep ascents and descents, on a rocky scarp, 

where the path was not broader than the palm of the hand_The 

road was, in some parts, elevated to the height of three or four 
thousand feet above the bed of the river 
Andrade speaks at length of the temple, which he says is visited 
by numerous pilgrimseveti from Ceylon and Bisnaga (Vy ayan agar). 
‘‘The temple itself is situated at the foot of a rock, from which 
several springs issue, one of which is so hot that it is impossible f or 
the hand to bear the heat of the water even for a moment. This 
spring divides into three rivulets, which run into their several 
basins; in these basins the pilgrims bathe to cleanse their souls, the 
hot water being tempered with cold. The origin of this spring is 
explained by the Brahmins as follows. The Fire was very sorry for 
all the harm it had done on earth by burning houses, woods and 
fields, and came to this temple to find a cure for its affliction of 
spirit. It was answered that if it wished to obtain pardon it must 
stay. So the Fire sta3red at the feet of the god and heated the 
water of the spring. But one fifteenth part refused to submit and 
still walks the earth and is the cause of all the damage," 

In this temple "immense treasures have been offered in the 
course of centuries". Yet the pilgrims* time is very limited, since 
“except for three months of the year the temple is covered and as 
it Mrere buried rmder the snow, which falls in such abundance that 
the villages in the neighbourhood are uninhabitable, so that during 
that time the people retire to a distance of three or four days *) ." 

Together with Joshimatb. Kedamath and Panderbeshwar, aU 
situated in the territory of Garhwal, Badrinath is still one of the 
most sacred and most frequented Hindu temples of India. It is 
situated 3,170 metres above sea-level against the slope of the Ba^ 
drinath, which is 5,060 metres high and whose glaciers feed the 
Vishnu-Ganga, From November till -May the inhabitants hve at 
Joshimatb *). Raper, who also visited the sanctuary, relates that 
according to the belief of the Hindus it is the work of some super¬ 
natural being. But the "structure and appearance are by no means 
answerable to the expectations that might be formed of a place of 
such reputed sanctity, and for the support of which large sums are 
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ajmually received, independent of the land-revenues appropriated 
for its maintenance". The bathing place itself is a large cistern 
called Tapta-Ciind; it b ^"supplied by a spring of hot water, issuing 
from the mountains^ by a subterranean passage^ and conducted to 
the cistern, through a small spout, representing a dragon's or a 
griffin’s head. Close to it is a cold spring, which is conveyed by 
another spout; by which means the water may be reduced to any 
degree of temperature between fhe two extremes. The water of 
the Tapta-Cdnd is as hot as a person can well bear; and from it 
issues a thick smoke, or steam, strongly tainted with a sulphurous 
smeU* *.. The water from this Ciind, independent of its supply¬ 
ing the cistern, is conducted through the huts and private houses, 
to which it imparts a suffocating warmth.... The temple of Bha- 
dri'N^C'h has more beneficed lands attached to it than any sacred 
Hindu establishment in this part of India. It is said to pos¬ 
sess seven hundred villages, situated in different parts of GerwAl 
and CamdOn.... The number of pi lgrims who have visited Bhadrl- 
Nit’h this year [1006] is calculated at forty-five or fifty thousand i 
the greater part of these. Fakirs, who came from the most remote 
quartets of India. All these people assemble at Haridwdr 

Andrade also notes a racial difference. Though forming part of 
the kingdom of Srinagar, so the narrative says, the people differ 
from the rest of the inhabitants both in language and habits. They 
live principally on rice, herbs and mutton, which makes them 
stronger than the Hindus. As one of their peculiar traits, it is 
stated that they eat much snow, ‘^Qnce I saw^a child tivo or three 
years of age with a lump of snow in its hands- Fearing it would 
injure its health, I had the snow taken away and gave it some 
raisins; but it had no soonertasted them than it threw them a way 
and cried for the snow.” The w*omen cultivate the soil while the 
men are weavers *). Most probably w'e here have the first mention 
of the Bhotias, the border tribes on the outskirts of India^ the 
description of whose characteristics by later explorers of Garhwal 
and Kumaon b in perfect agreement with the one here given by 
Andrade R. Strachey derive their name from Bod, the Tibetan 
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name for Tibet^ changed by the Indian people into Bhot ^). They 
aie described by Raper as being of more than middle height* 
strong and well-made, their features showing a likeness to the 
Tartars, Like most inhabitants of cold climates they drink much 
thinking that it is healthy to do so. The women cultivate the soil 
while the men, when the snows have melted, travel into Tibet to 
trade 

Thus the narrative of the first British explorers confirms on 
every point the account given by the Portuguese missionary 180 
years earlier. From the fact already adverted to, that Andrade's 
name is not mentioned wo cannot but conclude that it was un- 
knowTi to them, the English writer who passes over in silence the 
merit and work of others being happily rare. Yet this ignorance is 
much to be regretted even in the face of Horace Wilson's remark 
in his edition of Moorcroft's journejSj where in speaking of those 
ancient accounts in general and of Andrade's in particular he says: 
^Very little useful information was obtained from these journeys* 
as the accounts published of them are brief and are chiefly occu¬ 
pied with the personal sufferings of the travellers from the rugged¬ 
ness of the route, the inclemency of the weather and the inhos- 
pitaiity of the people If Webb and Raper had carefully perused 
the old account they would have clearly perceived that on his 
arrival at Badrinath Andrade had actually crossed the high snow - 
covered ridges and therefore the Great Himalayan Range, and now 
stood on its northern slope; with greater care would the British 
surveyors have examined the neighbourhood* and neither Raper 
in his account* nor Webb in tus map, would ever have placed 
the source of the Alaknanda on the souiher^i side of the Himalaya*), 
a mistake repeated by Colebrooke in his article on the sources of 
the Ganges , Even dusty journals will sometimes repay perusal, 

"I R. Stracheri p, B4t siierrlng p. 6i- 

*|i Raptr, p. il.; Bfieck and Sheixine have KvtraE phctofrapbi of ihh 

enrinm people. ” ~ 

“•rMporMft. Preface p. ssxv. 

Rape r, p. 4SZ. Si£^ 523;Wf bb's map the article. S. G.BuiTArd, (p. 
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Alter visilingBadrinath Andrade proceeded a little to the north- 
vfard to the village of Mana, which is beyond the extreme limit of 
Raper and Webb's journey. This, too, is a summer settlement, not 
a large town as stated by the latter, situated on the Saraswati, 
the upper Vishnu-Ganga, 3,178 metres above sea-level. In summer 
it is inhabited principally by Bhotia traders, as it is the last 
halting place this side the Mana pass, also called Chirbitya-la or 
Dungri-la. Though this passage through the Zaskar Range is at an 
elevation of 5,604 metres, which is 800 metres above the Mont 
Blanc, it is quite practicable ^). Being too much taken up with the 
continuance of his journey Andrade says nothing of the village. 
“Immediately beyond this place [Mana] there rise lofty moun¬ 
tains, behind which lies an awful desert, w'hich is passable only 
during two months of the year. The journey requires twenty days. 
As there is an entire absence of trees and plants here, there are no 
human habitations, and the snowfall is almost uninterrupted; 
there being no fuel travellers live on roasted barley meal, which 
they mix with water and drink, taking with them nothing that 
requires fuel to cook. According to the natives, many people die 
on account of the noxious vapours that arise, for it is a fact that 
people in good health are suddenly taken ill and die within a quar¬ 
ter of an hour; but I think it is rather owing to the intense cold 
and the want of meat, which reduce the heat of the body."*) Ritter 
seeks for an explanation in the presence of carbonic acid springs, 
the usual effect of larthquakes and volcanic eruptions *), but we 
prefer to see in them the ordinary symptoms of mountain sickness, 
remembering what Hedin felt hke when crossing the passes of the 
Transhimalaya at an altitude of 5,000 metres. When Fraser was 
on his expedition to Gangotri. the people also tried to frighten him 
by stories of travelieis suffocated by poisonous vapours *), Drew, 


•I Hmijud, p. «> CufMcer 0 / India, XVH, 108; AdoU SeUagintwtil, vht> ccoued 
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who passed several years in Kashmir and Ladakh remarks on this 
point as follows: “The natives whose lot occasionally leads them 
into the highlands, veij' commonly attribute these results of raii- 
fied air to some plant, which, for the purpose of their argument, 
they invest with the power of poisoning the air. Some of the herbs 
at high elevations give out a smell when rubbed, and these are 
brought in to account for the sickness* The much-abused onion 
w'hich grows wild in some parts at a good height up. often has 
these things laid to it* Of course an easy answer to this hypothesis 
is that the effect is greatest at those heights whence all these 
plants and even all vegetation are absent" 

For several days Andrade had been waiting for a caravan or any 
other opportunity to cross into Tibet when he was advised that 
the rajah of Srinagar had given orders to stop him from continuing 
his journey. It would seem that even thus early people were not 
anxious to throw' open the sacred territory of the Dalai Lama to 
the mistrusted men of the West. The Portuguese, however, resolved 
to be beforehand with his antagonists, and having obtained 
sufficient information he ventured on the passage on his own 
account, though, as he states himself, it was not the season* 
Leaving his traveUing-companion behind he started with two 
Christian servants, boys as he calls them, and one of the Manamen 
as hisguide. For two days he pushed ahead as fast as he could, but 
on the third morning he was overtaken by three natives, who had 
been sent after them by the governor of those pjarts. They first 
addressed themselves to the guide, whose wife and children they 
said had been thrown into prison and would certainly be pint to 
death, unless he returned without delay, Andrade was also threat¬ 
ened. His comj)anion who had stayed behind would be made 
answerable for his disobedience, his belongings would be confis¬ 
cated, and besides, what could he gain, as he was sure to perish at 
this unfavourable season of the year? The guide at once retraced 
his steps, bnt Andrade refused to return, and no doubt somewhat 
rashly, being insufficiently equippied, proceeded on his journey 
accomp>anied by the two Christians, The road became terrible in¬ 
deed. The snow was several feet deep, sometimes they sank into it 
up to their chests, sometimes even up to their shoulders* At some 
pxtints the only way of getting on was to lie down at their full 
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length on the snow and shove themselves along struggling with 
hands and feet. They had hardly encamped for the night when 
they were overtaken by a snowstorm so violent and thick that 
they could not see one another though they were lying dose to¬ 
gether, The intense cold numbed their hands and feet and faoes^ so 
that Andrade hurting his finger against something lost part of it. 
"Havang no sense of pain 1 should not have believed it^ had not a 
copious flow of blood sho\m it to be a fact. Our feet were fro^sn 
and swollen, so much so that we did not feel it when later on they 
touched a piece of red-hot iron. ^ . To this must be added a great 
a vereion to food of any kind, and a violent thirst which could hardly 
be quenched by eating snow. There was water, indeed ^ but it 
flowed at a great depth under the suow^ as did the river Ganges 
itself. * * *. Thus the journey was continued to the summit of the 
mountain range^ w'here the river Ganges takes its rise from a large 
pond, and from the same another river takes.its rise, which waters 
the territories of Tibet ^ 

This last statement of Andrade^s is the great controverted pbint 
of his narrative. At the beginning of this chapter we remarked on 
Markham*B contention that Andrade reached the lake of Mansaro- 
war*). This error has been added to by a work of high excellence 
the Cyd&paedia of India, which ascribes to Andrade the statement 
that this lake is the source of the Ganges and the Indus. '^His jour¬ 
ney w as made in 1624 and is described by commentaf ora and geo¬ 
graphers, because of his mentioning this lake piansarowar] as the 
source of the Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej, There is no 
doubt* however, that the voyage is genuine though we have no 
details of it *).** It is hardly necessary to add that Markham's 
statement occurs regularly in those wTiters who copy from him 
To subatantlate his assertion the latter refers to the Portuguese 
edition of the journal (Lisbon 1626), in which, however, not a word 
is said about the sacred lake, as appears from the quotation given 
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above. The mere fact that no name whatever, not even in some 
mntilated form, is given^ should make one pause. For it is extre¬ 
mely difficult,not to say impossible,to admit that Andrade, whilst 
mentioning the name of the sacred shrine of Badrinath, should 
have passed over in complete silence the name of such a widely 
famous lake as the sacred Tso Mavang of the Tibetans, But there 
are weightier arguments against Markham^s statement. In the 
first place Andrade docs not speak of a lake (lago}, but uses the 
word pool or pond (tanqQe)^ which quite suits the small glacier- 
basin in the Mana pass from which the Saraswati i^ues forth ^). 
It next appears from the quotation above given that this pond 
was situated among the mountains^ fjo/ behind ibent on the pla¬ 
teau, as is the case wnth the lake of Mansatowan Furthermore^ 
Markham^s statement is absolutely irreconcilable with the time- 
notices and the sequel of Andrade's foumah as will appear further 
on: and it is precisely on account of this glaring contradiction that 
Andrade's reliability Is called in question by Holdich, who in this 
copies directly from Markham 

What is the explanation of this mistaken interpretation of An¬ 
drade's words ? We know^ how for centuries a haze of mystery has 
hung about the sources of the Ganges. Before it issues from the 
Himalaya mountains, so Hindu mythology tells us, the sacred 
stream has already run a long course taking its rise from the lake 
of Mansarowar or from another called Bindusarovara * *) ^ by which 
is probably meant the Rakas-tal, which communicates with Man- 
sarowar. It is this situation which is reproduced on all ancient 
maps^ for example on d'AnviUe's of the year 1733- This map was 
based on the survey of two lamas^ w^ho^ after being instructed by the 
well-known Pekin cartographer Father R^gis S, had been sent 
to Tibet by order of the Emperor Kang-hi. The map was to include 
the sources of the Ganges, and the two explorers urere even to 
bring home some of its water. Their task was completed in 1717 
and they made the river issue from lake Mapama (Mansarowar) 
on the vrestem side of mount Kentaisse (the Kailas mountains), 
whilst the river Tsanpou (Tsangpo) began east of it. But, as a revolt 
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in Tibet had made it impossibb for them personally to fix the 
sjttiatioD of Kentaisse, Rdgis hiinsdf considered their iniormation 
as of little value ’). In 1784 a new and almost equally defective 
map of the sources of the Ganges was published. It bad been con¬ 
structed by AnquetU du Penxm from the notes of Father Joseph 
Ticffentaller S, J.> the author of the Histori^h-Geogmphische 
Besckreibung von Hindustan, who, however, was careful to state 
that his personal investigations did not reach beyond Hard war, and 
that he had supplied the rest from reliable Hindu information ®). 
Rennell did not improve things, and the numerous theories ad- 
vanned by Mm sufficiently show how defective was their author's 
knowledge of the region of the upper Ganges ®). In discussing du 
Perron's map Eudes Bonin remarks that the connection between 
Mansarowar and Rakas-Tal, in which Ryder sa w water in 1904, is 
called Ngangga or Ganga by the natives, and very pertinently asks 
if this name may not have led cartographers to consider that con¬ 
nection to be one of the sources of the Ganges * *). But leaving this 
explanation for what it is worth and taking into account the mere 
fact of these persistent errors in later writers, may it not be that 
Andrade’s description, which is brief and general, has as a matter 
of course been interpreted so as to fall into line with the current 
views? 

There is yet another possibility. In 1667 Athanasius Kircher 
S. J. speaking of Andrade’s journey in his China lllusirata falls 
into the common error, to which other incorrect statements are 
added. "Starting from Lahore and crossing the Ganges, be first 
discovered Srinagar and Ciapharanga, large and populous towns, 
and subsequently on the top of a high mountain a large lake, the 
common reservoir of the Indus, Ganges and other great rivers of 
India *).” A few pages earlier he had already spoken of this com¬ 
mon origin, at the same time referring to his map, on which, 

4 Du Haldc, IV, 577. 
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however, only tixe Ganges is shovtn issuing from the lake. This infor¬ 
mation p he tells usp he obtained from a Hindu Christian, Joseph, 
one of Andrade's two companions, who happened to be at Rome 
just d>en. The man, he adds, was 86 years old With the full 
text of Andrade before him it may be left to the reader to judge 
how much value is to be attached to this oral communication 
made forty years after the event. Most likely the fabled origin of 
the Ganges had played tricl^ on the memory of the Hindu. It is 
possiblOp as Sven Hedin believes that Kircher had some vague 
knowledge of Mansarowar lake from the information of the Hindu 
and of Father Roth S. J,, the companion of Father Grueberp of 
whom we are to speak in a later chapter, and that he combined 
this with such details of Andrade's journey os were known to him. 
As against this, however, it should be stated that there is not 
a line or word in Kircher to betray personal acquaintance with 
Andrade's narrative. He vrould rather seem to have known only 
the titlCp and relying on the words Novo De^oobrimenio do gram 
Caihayo, he adds a fresh mistake, and makes Andrade travel vi& 
Rudok through the countries of the Tanguts and the Tartars into 
China. The scarcity of Andrade's journal and the wide circulatioii 
of Kircher's works may perhaps enable us to undeTStand the con¬ 
stant repetition on the latter's authority of the error in question. 
Here again reference to the narrative would have proved useful. 

To return to the discovery. Though the Ganges derives its waters 
from many quarters, we may point out that the Alaknandaisone of 
the chief sources. A river. Sir S. G. Burrard rightly retnarkSp which 
is fed by several glaciers, cannot be attributed to any one sottrce, 
and it is probable that not a twentieth part of ail the water of the 
Ganges is obtained from one and the same glacier. If, howeverp it 
rested with him to determine the principal source he would decide 
for the Alaknanda, the two principal branches of which are the 
DauU and the Vishnu-Ganga On the authority of J. Herbert, 
who vbited those regions in 1817, the Bhagirathi, which is formed 
by the meltings of the glacier of Gangotri, had for years been con¬ 
sidered as the source, when in 1851 Richard Strachey protested 
against this view* *). His brother, John Strachey, writes on this 
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point at greater length: "Almost every work on the Geography of 
India still tells us that the Ganges has Its origin in the glacier, or, 
as it is oftencr and inaccurately called, the snowbed of Gangotri, 
where it issues from the ice-cave, the ‘Cow's mouth' of the sacred 
books of the Hindus. The truth is that, apart from mythology and 
religion and common belief, and judging as we judge less holy 
streams, Gangotii has no claim to be called the source of the 

Ganges_The main stream is the Alaknanda, which has a much 

longer course and a much larger body of water than the Ehigirathi; 
its m(«t distant sources are on the southern side of the watershed, 
near the Niti and MAna passes into Tibet, and it collects the drain¬ 
age of the peaks and glaciers of the KumAon and GarhwAl HimA- 
laya from Nanda Devi to the sacred shrines of BadrinAth and 
KedamAth»)." 

Andrade, therefore, was on the Mana pass at the origin of the 
Vishnu-Ganga or rather of the Saraswati, as its upper reaches are 
called. It was, so he tdls us, a large pond or pool with another 
outlet towards Tibet *). There is in fact a lake called Deb Tal 
drawn on John Walker’s map of 1S27 but no stream issues in the 
direction of Tibet *). Relying on Walker Ritter reproduced it in 
his map of the Himalaya mountains in 1632 *). The take having 
disappeared from modem maps, I doubted if 1 could consider 
W^alker a sufficient authority. He might have been misinformed and 
fuller knowledge might have led to the omission, I applied to Dr. 
Herm. Haack of Gotha for a solution of tlie difficulty. With obliging 
kindness, for which 1 wish to thank him once more, be under¬ 
took to examine Perthes* rich collection of maps, which led to the 
following result: ‘i^ke Deb Tal is found on official maps up to 
1865- After that the lake begins to disappear and the name alone 
is retained, but at present this too seems to be disappearing,” This 
did not seem to settle the question, and to guard against the pos¬ 
sibility of any doubt I ventured to apply to Colonel Sir S, G, Bur- 

John Strachey, India (London ISM) 22. As llluitratKiii of the slowntH with 
which acc*pl«e are modltled, even in wotkt of hi^ esciUencc, me may rcfec to 
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raid, Sim^eyor General of India, to whose work on the Himalaya 
mountains we have more than once had occasion to refer. He cour¬ 
teously furnished tne with the following reply, for which I here 
again acknowledge my indebtedness: ''The Saraswrati rises at the 
Man a pass 20 miles north-west of the great peak of Kamet. A gla¬ 
cier descends from the Mana pass on the southern side and forms 
the ultimate source of the Vishnuganga. Thb glacier ends near the 
lake or jxmI of Deo Tal or Deb Tal; this pool is about 400 yards 
long and is canted by the lateral moraine of another glacier de¬ 
scending from the west. The height of Deo Tal is about 17,200 
feet. A little lower down the stream than Deo Tal is another 
small lake, Rakas TaL The names Deo Tal and Rakas Tal appear 
on the Indian maps 4 miles ^ 1 inch aJtho* the lakes are too 
small to be shown or drawn.” This is decisive, it proves the accur- 
racy of Walker's map^ and settles the question* Only one point 
remains obscure namely, \vhat Andrade meant ivhen he spoke of 
the other outlet of Deo Tal towards Tibet. Such an outlet is 
on the face of it an impossibility! the lake being situated on the 
southern side of the saddle of the Mana pass. But do Andrade's 
words of necessity require this interpretation? Above we have 
translated from the Portuguese as follows: '^Thus the journey was 
continued to the summit of the mountain range^ where the river 
Ganges takes its rise from a large pond, and from the same [pond] 
another river takes its rise, which waters the territories of Tibet 
First of all the Portuguese text might be rendered somewhat diffe¬ 
rently^ though less naturally, as follows: ''Thus the journey was 
continued to the summit of the mountain range, where the river 
Ganges takes its rise from a large pond, and from the same [sum¬ 
mit] another river takes its rise, w^hich waters the territories of 
Tibet/^ If ‘the same' is taken to refer to ^summit^ all difficulty 
vanishes, for there is in fact on the northern side of the Mana pass 
a mountain stream, w'hich joirts the Sutlej near Totling. But this 
reading does not recommend itself to the writer; though grammat¬ 
ically correct, it is, to say the least, less obvious and somewhat 
forced and can hardly be taken to be the expression of Andrade^s 
thought. Hence the following solution seems preferable* more 

especially if due account is taken of the circumstances and difficoJ- 

ties of this toilsome journey. One can easily imagine that Andrade 
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after passing the sources of the Saraswati-Vishnuganga and then 
meeting the Totling-streamlet on the other side of the saddle, un¬ 
guardedly connected this streamlet with the lake he had just 
passed, and thus ascribed a double outlet to the latter. Hedin 
seems to take this explanation as the obvious one. The other river 
“which waters the territories of Tibet,'* he remarks, is of course a 
brook which rises on the pass or in itsimunediate neighbourhood 
and goes to join the Sutlej near Totling But W'hichever expla¬ 
nation we take, or even if we suppose Andrade to havemadea rois- 
• take, the importance of his expedition is in no way affected by it 
any more than it is diminished by the removal of his supposed 
discovery of lake Mansarowar from the list of his achievements. 

After this long but necessary digression let us continue our jour¬ 
ney under the guidance of the naiTative> Having reached the 
highest point among the mountains, that is the highest point 
of the Mana pass, the vast plains of Tibet stretched themselves 
before them Behind them lay the heights, though further ob¬ 
stacles were still to be encountered. 

"It was all one dazzling whiteness to our eyes, which had been 
weakened by snow-blindness, and we could make out no sign of the 
road we were to follow." The situation became serious especially 
on account of the increasing weakness of his two companions. Dur¬ 
ing the night, therefore, he made up his mind that to get help the 
two should return to Mana, which could easily be accomplished 
in six days, whilst he would wait for them on the spot with some 
provisions. But the next morning they neither would not dared 
start without him, so that Andrade, if he did not wish to lead them 
to certain death, was forced to go back with them. Their frozen 
feet made prc^^ness almost impossible and even now they might 
have perished, had they not been met after three days by a Bhotia 
sent after them by the people of Mana, w’ho feared that the sove¬ 
reign of Tibet would hold them responsible for any misadventuiE 
that should befall the stranger. After another three days' march 
, they made somecaves their temporary campjhere they were joined 
by Manuel Marques, who carried with him the necessary provisions, 
and together they waited till the snows had suffidentiy melted. ’' *) 

Ill, 
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WTien at length the time for starting had come* * the traveDers 
were still suffering from snow-blindncss, which troubled even the 
natives* notwithstanding the eye-guards made of gau^* Andrade 
had been careful to ad\TSe the king of Tibet of his comingp where¬ 
upon the latter at once sent two guides and later on three horses 
to facilitate the journey* Thus in the beginning of August 1624 the 
first European entered the 'cidade real', the Tibetan town of 
Chaparongue ^). 

More than two centuries were to pass before any other Euro¬ 
pean* with the exception of a few missionaries* was to reach what 
is now the town of Tsaparang in the valley of the Langtschen- 
Kamba or upper Sutlej ®), During this period various opinions have 
been entertained with regard to its situation and importance. 
Klrcher raised it to the rank of the first city of Tibet ®)* from which 
eminence^ however, it had to step down when in the eighteenth 
centuiy the sacred city of Lhasa became knoivn. In 1612 Moor- 
croft entered the Sutlej valleyp but brought no mfonnation about 
the town of Andrade *), It w^asouly in 1316 that another English¬ 
man* Fraser, learnt from two natives of those parts that Tsaparang 
was a place of importance and the residence of a rajah. It was said 
to be situated In a hilly plain at one month^s distance from Gar- 
tok *). It is strange to find the missionary Father Hue stating as 
late os 1857 tliat the town is not found on any map and that he 
never heard its name mentioned during his stay in Tibet ®). Yet it 
occurs on d'Anville^s map of 1733 and on all later ones* whilst in 
1655 Adolf Schlagintweit had visited the town. 'Tsaparang", he 
says* ''is only inhabited in summer and though it is situated on a 
fairly frequented trade-route* it has of late years considerably 
declined in prosperity He estimated the number of houses 

Ooly de FbnleflWie reatlifd Tibet before Andradcp but b* arrivtd from 
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I actually inhabited at fifteen or sixteen, but the unoccupied Jong- 
pon-house, one of the highest-sittiated houses of western Tibet 
proved that at one time it must have been considerably greater. 
This also accords with thetneaningof'Chaprang', which according 
to Gunther Schulemann is ‘great residence' ^). At present it is a 
poor hamlet at an altitude of4,750metres containing some sixteen 
inhabitants ^). 


The arrival of the stranger caused no slight commotion. At first 
the king, unable to believe that a man, not a trader, could under* 
take such a journey, was somewhat displeased, but after the 
first interview, in which the missionary explained the reason of 


his coming, both he and the queen showed themselves quite pleased. 
A religious conviction prompting such deeds of daring did not 
fail to impress him, and when a few weeks later Andrade insisted 
on being allowed to leave, as otherwise the pass would be closed, 
he could only obtain permission on condition of his returning the 
follo™g year. 

Andrade gives no description of Tsapaiang only noting that it 
is situated on a river. The site of the town was very minutely 
explored by Captain G. Young in 191Z and with the help of his 
notes there is no difficulty in reconstructing the town as it was at 
the time of Andrade’s visit. “Tsaparang", he writes, “stands on 

and around the base of a steep promontory which juts out like a 

buttress from the plateau into the river bed. The foot of the cliff is 
parhaps a mile from the stream. The ruins of the city are extensive 
and guarded on the other side by a chain of small round mud forts. 
Terraced fields, no longer cultivated, lie round about. Near the 
cliff stand the Dzongpon's house, a temple with a single lama in 
charge, and the dwellings of the four families which constitute the 
population of Tsaparang. The temples are in good preservation 
and are kept by the Dsongpon under lock and key * *)”, 

The nature of the surrounding country has been wdl described 
by Captain Fowling in his book The Great Fiaienu. It must have 
been at one time a vast lake silted up in the course of ages. The 
strata so formed have in their turn been cloven deep by the Sutlej 
itself and by its tributary streams. Standing in the river-bed one is 
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hemmed in by precipitous walls of crumbling mud and sandstone, 
wrought under the iniluence of sun and suow into fantastic 
p i nnarlgs and ridges, above and beyond which a wide plain 
stretches on all sides to the skirts of the great mountains. 

Wliat Andrade tells us in the chapter given to the description 
of the country and the people entirely squares Mth our present 
knowledge. The district of Tsaparang with the town of the same 
p ipinp form part of the Tibetan province of Hundes or Nari Khor- 
sam. which from Rakas TaJ to Shipki is cut in two by Sutlej. 
This river flows through a plateau 4,500 metres high, in which it 
has furrowed a bed or rather a gorge-like valley 900 metres deep, 
which, according to Colonel Sir S.G. Burraid, may be compared 
with the famous canon of the Colorado River *^). Agnculture is 
possible only in these low'er parts watered by the river. The oifly 
tree is the poplar, while the high plateau is a treeless waste with 
some spare grass here and there, hardly sufficient for a nomad 
population *). From the supplies, such as com, rice, fruit, grapes, 
which were sent me by the king's order, so Andrade tells us, 1 
caimot but conclude that Tibet is a fertile country, but then the 
capital is a great exception, for it is the most barren spot 1 ever 
saw. Its only produce is a little com in those parts that are watered 
by the river. The people keep large flocks of sheep, goats and horses 
on the plain, where for miles around neither trees nor plants are 
to be seen except in a few humid sprats. It is only during three 
months of the year that no snow falls and grass can grow to afford 
pasture for the flocks. The food is mainly imported, even figs, 
peaches and wine, and all this has to come twelve days’ journey 
— most probably therefore from the lower and warmer valley 
of the Sutlej. On account of the sterility of the country, Queiximir 
(Kashmir) merchants say that hell lies just underneath it. 

Besides the trade with these Indian merchants, who are not al¬ 
lowed to settle in the town, the pjeople had commercial intercourse 
with distant China, whence during Andrade's stay arrived a cara¬ 
van of more than 200 traders carrying principally coarse silks 
and a great quantity of pjorcelain. This he was ^sured took place 
once a year *). 

■( p. )64, 

■) ExpJWdlioni » Tibrt 6y Trant-Himalayan Partus of Ut 1^- 

tonometruai Sartay - PracenJitlgs of tie Royal GeOgdiplucal Soetety (IS7» 1, 44S. 
Stracbt>% p. 76. 

Andrade?, p, 3D. 
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Owing to the short duration of his visit and to his ignorance of 
the language his accounts of religious matters cannot but be very 
incomplete, though we can show his accuracy on several points. 
Thus he gives a description of a ceremony, which was repeated 
every month, and the object of which was to drive the evil spirits 
out of the town; this quite agrees with what we learn from the Rev. 
Mr, Donsen about “the destruction of the enemy", by whom the 
chief of evil spirits is meant *^). Similarly, as we are told by the 
same Dutch Catholic missionary, who lived for five years in Little^ 
Tibet, that eveiy family has a lama among its next of kin, so 
Andrade assures us that, when a father has several sons at least 
one of them becomes a lama *}”. According to Dr. Kail Marx it 
was an ancient law in Ladakh “that every family of more than 
one or two children had to give up one, not the ddest however, to 
be made a lama ’)". 

Meanwhile the time to leave had come and the indefatigable 
traveller left the town promising a speedy return. He was given 
a document in writing under the king's seal, which he transcribes 
in his narrative. It was couched in the following terms; “^VE, the 
King of the Kingdoms of Potente, rejoicing at the arrival in our 
lands of Padre Antonio Franguim [the name of the Portuguese in 
India] to teach us a holy law, take him for our Chief Lama and 
give him full authority to teach the holy law to our people. We 
shall not allow that any one molest him in this, and we shall issue 
orders that he be given a site and all the help needed to build a 
house of prayer. Moreover, we shall give no credence to any ma¬ 
licious accusations of the Moois gainst the Padres, because we 
know that, as they have no law [religion], they oppose those who 
follow the truth. We earnestly desire the great Padre [the Provin¬ 
cial of Goa] to send us at once the said Padre Antonio that he may 
be of assistance to our peoples. 

Given at Chaparangue" etc. 

The King also gave him another letter, likewise under his seal 
but written in Persian, for the Kashmiris of Agra and Lahore, who 
traded with his country. He requested them to do whatever the 


■| DoCLKn, p. 435 Sc 442L 

•i Audraile does not nU Uhr BuddiM priests‘luifflas*, hut uses the svont'Jatnha’ 
which is no doubt cOhltRtEd with ‘ChUDba*. the futni^ iwianwtlon oi Buddha. 

^UrX, Thrff DocumtHls (1091) p. l2S.,tiote 107. 
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Fathers should ask and to forward their goods as if they were the 
kings’ own. 

The journey was all that could be wished. The villages along the 
way supplied Andrade and his party with provisions: goats, rice 
and butter, and several men were sent along with them to see them 
off at the frontier. Three days beyond the capital they w'ere over* 
taken by three men carrying six boxes full of figs, small but excel¬ 
lent, more than 2,000 of them, rareties come from the king’s towns 
twelve or fifteen leagues from Tsaparang. It was a parting token of 
affection from the king and queen. 

' At Mana Andrade was detained by a w’ar, which might have 
proved disastrous to his Tibetan friends. From this village be 
anxiously watched the course of events. Three rajahs, tributaries of 
the Tibetan king, had taken up arms against him and the oppor¬ 
tunity was made use of by the rajah of Srinagar to invade Tibet 
at three points at once. One of his armies numbered 12,000 men 
with U,000 muskets and twenty small pieces of artillery, the 
second 20,000, the third was smaller ^), 

But as a hea\'y snowstorm broke over the mountams, and the 
passes forming the lines of communication were held by the 
Tibetans, who offered a desperate resistance at every point, the 
; whole enterprise failed, and peace was conclnded before Andrade 
left Mana. At the beginning of November 1624 he was back at Agra 
and on the 8th he wrote the account of the first journey to the 
; land of the living Buddha. 

Though Andrade’s labours are not yet over, and though we are 
again to meet him in the next chapter, it may be asked here, if he 
does not deserve more equitable treatment and a more generous 
appreciation than he has received at the hands of Sir Thomas Hol- 
dich and the Rev. Graham Sandberg. When, fifteen years ago, at a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in London Dr, Sven 
Hedin read a paper on his Transhimalayan expedition, he had to 
sustain a sharp attack from the same Sir Thomas Holdich, to 
whom the results obtained appeared to be unsatisfactory. But the 
explorer very rightly reminded his critic of the enormous difficul¬ 
ties which had beset him on every side, how literally everything 
had yet to be done in that newly discovered territory, and how 
the information which he had been able to gather might even be 


*) Tbe piintcd editions have biaher nguiesj those io Uie teat taken bom the MS. 
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i When Andrade sent the account of hh first journey to Father 
Andreas Palmeiro at Goa, he accompanied it m th a request for 
men for the mission that was to be established Three men were 
given him^ but before their arrival at Agra Andrade^ probably un¬ 
willing to risk missing the season, had started June 17,1625, ac¬ 
companied by Father Gonzales de Sousa and his com|>anion in 
former perils* Brother Manuel Marques. 

After a ten weeks' journey* again through Garhw'al. where the 
rajah of Srinagar once more molested thenip and, in spite of a fir¬ 
man from Jehangir, even robbed them of the greater part of their 
belongings, Tsaparang was reached a_second time on August 28, 
At a Stance of four days from the dty two servants of the king 
had waited for them with three horses, provisions and presents. 
Their goods were ei^empted from alt dues, a thing never done be¬ 
fore, and a privilege not to be disdained, since one tenth of the 
value was exacted *). 

Andrade's knowledge of the country quickly grew. From a num- 
' ber of merchants comiug from China with porcelain, tea and other 
merchandise, he learned that Tsaparang lay one and a half 
months" journey from *Ussang* (Utsang), Ussang itself being 
within some twentj'^ days' distance from China*). The following 
year he begins to ^vrite at greater length and on August 15 sends 
to the General, a memorandum of 40 pages small script divided 
into four chapters of very unequal length*), 'The kingdom of Po~ 
tente or Tibet comprises the kingdom of Gogue [Guge] where w'e 
are, those of Ladac, Marini [an old name of the southern district of 


I, S2j&. Th.# sbflrt sueMimi Riveiv cm p, 179- 189, ^ inconi- 

pletc and partly inCinrrecl. TtiUS Cerdaril i£ tciittBikep in slating Ui.Jt tbe missiona^ 
lifts went fmm Goa lo Tibet logiether with Andraden which statftinent entails .in error 
of oac or mciie years in nil the dales relating; to the airivaj of the fksl mitsiopartes, 
as appears from a comp^dsofl of Cordnn's artatopkents with Andrade's own notes Md 
the IcttcTti oi the missliixiartos. Franco {Imagam p. 400 — 4151 ftSveS a general ontline 
pf this second ionrney. 

’) Lillb is Itnflwp df ConulM de StmM. He was b<sm at ^raHwi xintiiv t (JVirlflBalj in 
and ctitirinl the Sodetj^ol Jesus iq (fiOS. Ahcr si* years be wal sent fc India 
and bad worktid in the HqeuI eniplr« tince 1H9. whcD he went to Tibet. We caaiut 
say how long he sUywl thtre, but it WMl have been a very short ttmii: the 
Mtalepie of members of the Society of Jesns Jor tW7 mentloiis the Mogor mlsaion 
as hi* place of teaidenoe. In the catalogue of i 633 hi* name doe* not oorut, » he 
must have died before tb-iti dale. 

♦’ll Lftiicr of Stpitmbir 20, 

*) Andrade, MS, frtttf of S’rTpjrjiiilvr ro, 

*} SeoluLpiMSS. 
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T.adakh], Rudoc, Utsang and two others more to the east* To¬ 
gether with the great empire of the Sopo [Mongolia], which borders 
on China on the one side and on Moscovia on the other* they form 
great Tartar)''". A remark on Cathay shows that he w-as not aware 
of, or at least not fully alive to the decisive results of Bento de 
Goes' expedition. 'The famous Cathayo is not a separate kmgdom 
but a large to^vn which is called Katay, the capital of a province 
situated much nearer to China and which is said to be ruled by the 
great king of the Sopos” ^). 

In this new territory then, where no neglected Christians were 
found, though many religioiis ceremonies of the people bore some 
ou ti.vard resemblance to those of the Catholic Church* they started 
the work they had come to do^ The king kept his promise and 
himself urged in April 1626 the building of a church and of a house 
for the missionaries. An excellent site was secured in the town 
near the king's palace, its position protected it from the cold and it 
had the sun upon it from early morning. The natives living on the 
spot had their dwellings pnlled down but were given better houses 
elsewhere- To secure greater privacy the road passing near the place 
was turned in another direction. The king rased to the ground 
two of his own houses that the Fathers might have a garden with 
flowers for the church. On Easterday* April 12^ 1626, was laid the 
foundation-stone of the first Christian church in Tibet 

Probably one or tw^o months after this ceremony, cer¬ 
tainly before the completion of the church on August 15 of 
the same year, came the new arrivals from India. Andrade 
himself \vent to meet them at some days' distance from 
the town®). They were the Fathers Joao de Oliveira*), Alano 

U Ail drade, A Ug. /5, 17^6 ; annitt TibH p. S. 

Andrade* L£tier oj 4vf[. rf, 1636; Ldtrr^ linnui del Ttftri, p. 52. In his bdok Die 
GesehKki^ der lUU^ildmst (HeSdtlbcir^ 191 Gimiber SchllteiD4ail Uut 

UiE foiindjilijcnia of sk churcJi wen; La.id and Uiat Uus kinj^ BWEued inidmed lo receive 
bapibsm, but addii Ihil pUSUlSng Ilalcinant; ''Tb«i fmen tloknowu AndTBds 

up tbe Uftdcrtakiiig, jiIUiou^ hn bad alirady obUintd a^ift^iucE fruid India," 

In the copi^ of the telt^rs of Olivdia and do& AnjkM (cf. list of MSS.) U fa 
ly itaiffd that both had been in the misaildii fdr a yur And a half wheu they wroto 
their letbcrE in November t627p lO Uiey DLay have arrived in May 07 June which 
i33i»t be coAfidoied very early in Ule Maitm, leeiUE the diff^Tilties.of the Maaa 

John de OUir^rAp who wa$ bom in 1S9S at Damanii south of Surate, became e 
Jesuit at the ago of Seventeen. Sent to the Mogormi»ion \n IfiZthe went alffl<»l inune- 
diatcly to Tsapuran g wbm he vss eng^-ged liU October 16 S 1 , when be was called Upon 
lo share the haxa^da of F. d* Ajajwdo’i expedition lo Leh in Ladakh, whifh will be 
spoken of in the next ehopler. After his return to A^ira in January 16i32lien:mAiRed 
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dos Anjos') and Francis Godin ho These reinforcements, howe¬ 

ver, were not deemed sufficient by the enterprising Andrade^ 
He had established another station at "* *Rodoa, a town belonging 
to a petty ruler, whose territory borders on Tibet" *), so he sent 
for more help from the Mogor mission. Father Antonio Pereira 
therefore, joined them at Tsaparang in 1627, as is stated by him¬ 
self in a letter of November 12 of the same year. This Rodoa is 
no doubt the district and town of Rudok, situated at the nor¬ 
thern base of the Transhimalaya mountains and the southern 
shore of the Nyak-tso, as appears from a letter of Andrade's, 
presently to be discussed, in w'hich the town of Rudok is express¬ 
ly mentioned. It is described by Littledale as ^Very picturesquely 
situated, its site covering a steep hill, which stands isolated on 
a plain. On the top is a large palace something similar to that at 
Leh, and several monasteries painted red. All the houses, w'hich 
wiere in tiers, had once been whitewashed, but the colours had 
toned down, and, with the remains of an old wall round the 
town, the whole effect was extremely good *)." It must remain a 
matt^ of conjecture what may have induced Andrade to go so far 
afield and to undertake mission work at 200 kilometres' distance 

\d Ulti [fiiuiora as appean trom Uie list of m^loeiaries tor 16^ anfl 144 [. After 

this his nanu! is do longer mtntfcmed but ibt date of his death r«iruijn» cmknawn. 

Alano dw real name AJatn dff U Beauchfiff. Bom at Pour^-Moimon 

in Lamii; iti 1592 he the SodcLy^ of Jesus ih I40'7, and in 16^ was to 

India when! he adopted s. Portuguese namt, VThen he was dif«Cl«d to Tibet, he had 
just applied ihe mlHion of China or Japfln^ as appears from a letter ha wrote to 
the General, dated Goa, Fobmary 13, i&25. He wu still there in 1633 though St Is nol 
known when he quitted that eo-untrjr. In 1636 be moved from Agra to Srioagar in 
Gajbwel, where he died fhortly ifterwards. Southwell SxripH?mm 

J&it (Eomae p. IftJ speaks highly of him ^ a maEheroatician. 

Frauds Godinbo was boni at Evora (Pbitugal) Ib 1S96, entered the novitiate in 
E616 andsetled forTudia In 1619. Owing to m-heaitb he Betaained only one yw in 
Tibet aud after two years spent at Agra he dafmJtivdy letufned to Lbe mission-dit- 
trict of Goa, where he was engaged at Datmm, Piu, Goa and Basseln, He died at Coa, 
Jauimry 30, 1662, Somni«fvogel (HI, 1S2IJ cenfuses Ihb missionary with a certain 
Fraueis GodM of MouS (Belgium) who never was in Tibet. 

*) Coidara, 1, S27, "Eodoa, quae est urbs rtgub TWbetuno acfiolae*'. 

‘J ADibaar fettlrt was bom at LIm {Portugal} in l&Mand joined the Sodtty in 
1612. H* 3«u fw India in 1624 and was appointed lo tbe Hn^or mi»l«n in 1626. 
Ptobabir In t630 be W@n back from TMpariof to Goa, for in 1631 be agnfll Set out 
irttn Ibis place to Tibet, wbicb, bowever, be did nol leacb, binakin; oK bis journey 
^ A^. ^ June 1636 be wu at Agra on bis way to Srinagar where b« sUyed liU 
October 1637. Aiter that we lose sight oi him and according to Hosted (List o 532] 

he probably left the Society a few years later. 

*} UtlledaW, A /oarruy Ftbri, fnn NiirOt to S«M, ond to LaM - 

Cecgrtphical Journal, VII11895) p. 477, 
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from Tsaparang. There are no details in any available document, 
and it is even impossible to state positively that Andrade went to 
Rudok in person. All we know is that the presence of the “Lamas 
of the West"* * was known in the neighbouring countries, for we 
leam from Andrade that the king of Ladakh wished to see him, 
and that in the same year 1627 the king of Utsang sent him a fir¬ 
man and a letter of invitation WTiether these invitations were 
ever accepted there is no evidence to show% The only indication 
that may possibly point to a stay in Ladakh is to he found in a let¬ 
ter of Father de Azevedo, who, staying in 1631 at Gya with the 
ex-king of Mariul, calls the latter a great friend of Andrade's ■). 
That the missionary should have visited Lhasa, however, is quite 
incorrect. Falier Desideri, it is true, writes fom Leh Augusts, 
1715, that "it is said, but I amnotsure, that ten or twelve years ago 
the king of the said third Tibet [Utsang] sent people to Mogor in 
search of Fathers of the Society of Jesus, because they say that a 
dress, a biretta and other things of Father Andrade are there" ®), 
but this is no proof that he was ever there himself* At the early 
sack of the mission-buildings of Tsaparang some of Andrade's or 
some other missionary's garments may easily have been carried 
off by Tibetans and finally have found their way to Lhasa; but it 
is even more probable, supposing Desideri*s story to be correct, 
‘ that these objects had once belonged to Father Cacella. who died 
at Shigatse in 1630 , or to the Fathers Grueber and d 'OrviUe* 
who passed through Lhasa in 1661 
The only excursion Andrade speaks of is the one he made* in the 
company of the king, to a town at about half a day's journey from 
Tsaparang, where there were many temples and some 500 lamas; 

celebrate the occasion as many as 2,000 had assembled from 
the neighbourhood *). No doubt the monastery-town of Tolling is 
: meant, where the dilapidated buddings still speak of the former 
glories of the once famous shrine in the upper valley of the Sutlej, 




An4radi:, MS^ UtUf cf J, . The lelatums ^ih the rijah af Srina¬ 

gar had abo iinpns^^d, tor Andrade noeived a pa^pc^rt CODlerrlng d^mption fmtn 
Uk£S at the faffiDiK tenpk cif BadHnith. 

*1 Sm Chapter IV. 

Puini, p, 370 . 

See Chapter V. 

See Chapter VL 

Andrade, IjtUr of d wfHjI, r^, In d#| FtM, p. 11. 
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Of late years it has been visited and described by Rawling and 
Hcdin * *). 

Andrade has several things to note about the lamas, from which 
it appears that by the side of the more ancient ’Red-caps” the 
younger Gelugpa-sect of the "Yellow-caj^" was settled in Guge, 
The lamas, he tells us, are divided into ten or twelve kinds, differ¬ 
ing from each other by their rites and ceremonies. They do not 
marrj^: some live in communities, others each in his own house. 
They wear one sleeveless garment leaving their arms bare, and over 
it another that comes down to their feet. Their wreaiing-apparel 
is generally red, whilst their head-gear is either red or yellow. 
At their religious celebrations they use trumpets generally made 
of metal but sometimes of the bones of human arms or legs *)h To 
remind themselves of death they wear necklaces made of human 
bones and for the same reason they use skulls as drinkirjg-vessels* 
The common people do not as a rule frequent the temple, wluch 
are nearly always closed; they go there only on two days of the 
year to attend the religious feasts 

The missionaries must have been struck, not only during the 
celebrations ju$t mentioned, but all during their sojourn in Tibet by 
the ubiquity of apeculim: formula of Tibetan prayer. In every spot 
and at every hour of the day it confronts the traveller. From city 
wall and temple roof, from stone heap and mountain pass the mys¬ 
terious words stare forth. They are sounded in the Tibetan's ear 
throughout his life; he hears them as he rises in the morning, he 
murmurs them as he hes down at night. So intimately has this for¬ 
mula become woven into the hfe and so deeply has it impressed it¬ 
self upon the land of Tibet that Hedin cannot picture to his mind 
its blue lakes and snow-clad mountains witliout this raj^tic 
legend, which Andrade was the first to publish to the world: *Oin 
mani padme hum”. He could not, however, interpret its meaning, 
because none of the lamas was able to furoish a reasonable expla¬ 
nation to all his questionings He abo dwells on his debates on 


U liflwling, p. m fr 

*1 Hedio. TtitHShimaiAia, 11I,J^4 if. 

»] ShcTTiag {p. E43 mnltwi this custom je si ill eatisiiqg, ^rhilst it W 

esuly as 1502 by Memsemte io hfs C^rnnKrOanas, p. 594, 

*] Atadmd«H Lrilcr of AuRtui LeSi^rc anmtd^l p, &-?, 
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religious topics with the Buddhist priests, but as, by his onu 
confession, he had not sufficiently mastered the language, his 
account must be accepted with reserve. As to the future, Audradc 
expected great things and his companions were equally sanguine, 
“It will be one of the most flourishing [missions] which the Swiety 
of Jesus possesses” ^), wrote Anjos in November 1627. Though the 
number of Christians was still small, the prospects were fair. The 
king used all his power and influence to further the work of the 
missionaries, not without rousing the discontent of the lamas, 
w'hose religious chief was his own brother. Soon they were in a fer¬ 
ment, but no one expected that the explosion would come so 
soon, nor that it would be so formidable. Andrade’s departure no 
doubt left their hands more free. Though the exact date is not 
known, it is certain that before 1630 he was recalled from Tibet to 
take upon him the honourable task of governing the whole mis^ 
sion-pro\'ince of Goa ^). Thus the Tsaparang mission in losing its 
energetic and enterprising head sustained a loss that could not be 
compensated for by the soheitude and care of a distant Superior. 
His antagonists seized the opportunity and within a short time af¬ 
ter his departure, in the same year 1630, a revolution broke out 
which put an end to the reign of the friendly king. 

The course ofeventsis related by Cordara*), but it was described 
with greater fulness of detail by Andrade himself, when on 
Februaiy 4,1633, he despatched from Goa an account of the mis¬ 
sions of Mogor and Tibet to the General of the Society at Rome. It 
is from this document that the following particulais are taken. 

For a long time there there had been a violent quarrel between 
Guge and Ladakh. Eighteen years before the king of Guge had 
had a son, the heir to the throne, bom to him, but at his birth the 
queen had lost her reason, “so that she is still ailing'\Mien after 
two years all efforts to cure her proved useless, the king resolved 
to contract a fresh marriage, although the Tibetan religion per¬ 
mits no bigamy. The new bride was a sister of the king of Ladakh 
and Mariul. The marriage-contract was made by proxy, but when 

'Sciafaua.da»nuUflortutes^uctemCom^aohi a.” 

Fjt^m ih^t Jeguil missloD In liad of the province^ ot tioa and 

of CqcKLn btio f the chief centrci of the la tier. Cf. Cami, Map, ^2 ft 43. Ac¬ 
cording to N. SotuellusT Jau (Romae 1474) p. 44.p 

Andrade ^cot to Qoz to obtain oss-istancei but ■was appoinlad fWvindal on hta arri- 
vaj there. As a raalterof fact the exiot coufM of evemts is not tmown. 

*} Cordara, I p, 537, 
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' the new queen, on her way to her husband, was at two days' dis¬ 
tance from Tsaparang, he suddenly forbade her to proceed and 
ordered her to go back to Ladakh. Andrade is quite ignorant as to 
what may have been the king's motive, but he is certain that this 
event was the main cause of the king’s ruin. For Ladakh had im¬ 
mediately begun the war, which with occasional intervals had con¬ 
tinued for eighteen years impoverishing the country by rendering 
impossible the working of fields or mines ^). 

Another cause was the great discontent among the numerous 
lamas at the conduct of theldng. The latter had proceeded some¬ 
what hastily in introducing the new religion and some of the 
measures adopted against the lamas were decidedly imprudent. 
We may note a few of them from Andrade's letters. Thus in 1626 he 
had taken away from his brother, the Chief-Lama, all his revenues, 
because he had received into the fraternity of lamas one hundred 
and thirty new candidates. His excuse was that, if his brother con¬ 
tinued thus, he would deprive him of all his soldiers and become a 
dangerous rival * *). The year after Andrade Avrote that the king had 
become positively hostile to tlie lamas, in particular to his brother. 
All these influences, Andrade writes in his letter of February 4. 
1633, came to a head at a time when the king was seriously ill. 
Shortly after the departure of the missionary some powerful mili¬ 
tary commanders (probably lamas, who were not by their profes¬ 
sion excluded from such posts) rose in open revolt, called m the 
aid of the king of Ladakh and offered him the crown. With their 
help the latter laid siege to Tsaparang, The town occupied an 
almost impregnable position. It was built along the slopes of a hill 
the lower part being defended by strong walls and fortifications. 
From the higher middle ground there rose another eminence flat¬ 
tening to a sort of plateau at the top, and crowned \vith a .second 
line of fortifications. This stronghold was inaccessible on all sides 
and could only be reached by a stairway cut out in the interior of 
the mountain. There was another stairw'ay, also cut out of the 
rock and more than 400 metres ^ long, leading down to two 
springs situated under the plateau. The castle was well victualled, 
and there were 1,000fire-arms with plenty of gun-powder and ball*), 

•) 0 cavar HIS mSuM. - What miDK they ii oo l spctifiiMJ 

•5 Andrade, luifr of AugLil, i6, drl n 24, 

*) Diicetius I br*ga = ^Cl2mflrt«. 

■) For a discriptjen of Uie prtsent s n tc of Ibc pajatt d. Yousp, p, 195. 
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Ijoyal adherents urged the king to seek shelter behind these 
impregnable walls, but the Chief-Lama advised submission: he 
should surrender on condition that the king of Ladakh after taking 
tribute should raise the siege, ’When this had lasted a month the 
treacherous counsel was acted upon with the result that the king 
and his family were kidnapped and carried off to Leh. The whole 
country was conquered and the ChristianSi numbering about 400^ 
were singled out for retribution; many w'ere reduced to slavery 
and had to share the king's exile. Part of the Tsaparang garrison 
liad, at the last moment, retreated within the castle offering such 
a stubborn resistance that in the end they were allowed withdraw 
with military honours to Utsang. Here the viceroy of Rudok had 
also taken refuge leaving the town to the conquerors^ who 
destroyed the mission and conducted the tw'o missionaries prisoners 
to Leh. Soon* how^ever, they were restored to liberty and sent back 
to Tsaparang* Thus far Andrade's account of the course of events. 

As regards the men engaged in the Tibet mission at the time of 
the catastrophe, from an unpublished letter of Father de Castro, 
written from Bengal November 20,. 1631, to Father Septalio at 
Milan, we leam that there w^erefive missionaries in Tibet, No names 
are given, but Andrade* de Souza, Pereira and Godinho having 
left, they could only be dos Anjos, de Oliveira, de Aaevedo^ da 
Fonseca and Marques. Their house and church at Tsaparang 
were sacked but there was no loss of life. 

The anonymous author of the sur k Thibd d sur k 

royautne des Ekuthes' in the Leiir&s Mif(antes speaka of a war 
carried on by a Christian king of Western Tibet against the Dalai 
Lama. '"During the reign of ^e Dalay-Lama Hotolon-pou-Hang, 
Tsang-pa-han ruled over a great part of Thibet, west of Lassa, as 
far as the sources of the Ganges and in the country of Sirinagar on 
the Ganges, Father Dandrada, a Jesuit, who was in 1624 at the 
court of Tsang-pa-han, assures us that this prince was a great pro¬ 
tector of the Christian reiigionp and the Tartar history of that time 
is clear enough on the point, since it telb us that Tsang-pa-han 
abandoned the faith of Fo or the Lamas, that he wished to destroy 
it, that he ill-treated his people, that for this reason the Typa and 
the Dalay-Lama called to their help Koucbe-han, Prince of the 
Eleuths of Coconor: that Couche-han came to Thibet with a com 

*) Ha iLad njrivtsd m 1629; a DaliWi of Sfour^^ wlwre he was bom in 1400, he 
hid anl[tine4 tbr Socie^Ly at the age of Iw^ty, 
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siderable anny, that a bloody battle was fought, and that Tsang- 
pa-han was defeated and killed in the combat” 

There ate in this extract facts in evident agreement with those 
narrated above, but it is equally clear that there is a strong ad¬ 
mixture of error and that the author is confusing different events. 
This Hotolon-pou-Hang, who can be no other than the famous 
Dalai Lama Ngavang Lobsang, did not intervene in the affairs of 
Western Tibet about the year 1630. This ambitious intriguer did, 
indeed, wage war against one of the Tibetan kings, in which he 
was supported by Goutchi-KJian, the chief of the Mongolian tribes 
about the Koko Nor, but this was not till 1640 or later, so that 
there is no connection with the events at Tsaparang * *), Nor was 
Ladakh at war with Central Tibet in 1630. For from tbe ancient 
chronicies, made accessible by Dr. K. Marx, it only appears that 
Sengge-nam-gyal, Idng of Ladakh in 1630, carried on a W'ar with 
the central provinces of Giige or Tsaparang *). It was only during 
the reign of his second successor, Lha-ch’endelegs-nam-gyai, that 
there was trouble between Ladakh and T occasioned by a 
quarrel between the latter country and Bhutan, as also appears 
from Marx's data *). 

Moreover, it may be safely asserted that, however great may 
have been the favour shown by the long of Tsaparang to the new 
preachers, he certainly never went so far as to embrace Christian¬ 
ity. Though Young writes that “in the course of time the king 
and most of his family were baptized" *), he adduces no proof; in 
fact it would be unpossible to bring forward any evidence at least 
as far as the king is concerned. This is a safe inference from the 
silence on thb point of all the letters both of .^drade and of those 
whocame after him; having so much tosay of him how could they or 
would they have passed over a iM>uit of such first rate importance ? 
Acevedo only writes that the Idng was inclined to become a Chris¬ 
tian and had even promised to receive baptism, but he adds that 
on account of ilheit cohabitation the baptism had to be put off *), 

it is to be regretted that Andrade does not mention the king’s 


■J. XIII, 229. 

•) Ullkrad, p. t43. Das, p. 228. 

hinTK, Thru p, J30. 

Cmfraif m iSia ^ Magafki Aiti^ELqEie p;ir Klapr^ih, ll ria2*| n 11 

*) Yqung, p. ] B5, ^ I ^ 
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naTne; ChcxlapS or Chodaipd, ^17 whicli h 6 is designated by 
Andrade's successors would seem to be a dynastic name. “About 
a thousand years ago," Azevedo writes in his diary, of which we 
are to speak in the next chapter, "Tibet was ruled by a king 
who was called Chodapo, ^the giver of the book, for having 
brought the book of the law from China on the other side of U^an- 
gue," Captain Young relates that on inquiring from the lamas of 
Totling the name of the last king of Tsaparang he was at once 
answered, ^Chodakpo^ Their vague memory of this l^g m 
not go faj beyond this and they even seemed to confuse his reign 
with that of Yeshe Hod and his son in the eleventh century. Little 
value, therefore, attaches to their reply. 

According to the Rev. A. H, Franeke of the Moravian mission, 
famed for his historical researches on Western Tibet. Chodagpo 
(Jo'drag-po) would mean 'strong> severe lord'. He thinks he has 
found the real name of the king in two old inscriptions, one of 
which he discovered in 1909, at the desert camping-place of Hor- 
ling on the frontier of Guge and Spiti, the other at Tabo in Spitix 
The former relates that there once mled at Tsaparang a king Khn- 
bkra-shis'grangs-pa-ldeg and by his calculations Franeke is led to 
place his reign between 1600 and 1630 A- d. and to infer that he is 
probably the veiy king w^hom Andrade visited in 1624. The second 
votive tablet would appear to the discoverer to confirm his result, 
since it not only mentions the name of the king but also bears the 
fol]o\ving legend: *"He who clears aw^ay all the apostasy and dark¬ 
ness at the great palace of Tsabarang-rtse" But Franeke 
thus takes to strengthen his conclusion, does it not in fact weaken 
it, and do not the words of the inscription clash svith the events 
above recorded? The point is not further discussed in Franeke s 
Antiquities Indian Tibet, but I am enabled to quote from a let^ 
ter of December 11,1913, in which an accord is attempted. To ex¬ 
plain the second inscription it is assumed that the king of whom 
We are speaking either played a double game, on the one hand help¬ 
ing the nussionaries^ and on the other courting the Buddhist 
party; or that after favouring Christianity he was frightened by 
the approaching revolution into a belated zeal for Buddhism, and 
to save his crown took measures of repression against the mission^ 
Neither of these hypotheses, however, seems to fit in with the 


107. 

Franeke^ p. Sfr. 
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known facts. As to the latter supposition, besides the inherent im¬ 
probability of such a radical change from protector to pereecutor 
Wi-ithm the short space of one or at most two years, we should have 
the inexplicable silence of the letters of the missioDaries. Aaevedo, 
I who instituted an inquiry into the events on the spot immediately 
after their occurrence, writes in the journal from which we quoted 
above: “The king, who was our great friend, is no longer king, but 
has been taken prisoner by a crafty pagan". The hypothesis also 
of his double dealing seems inadmissible if we remember the king's 
measures, especially those he took against his brother, the Chief 
Lama. In our opinion both the king and the missionaries in their 
efforts to introduce Christianity had been wanting in tact and 
prudence, and the revolution took them by surprise. 

As to the two inscriptions of Horling and Tabo, for our present 
purpose at least we must leave them an open question. By the 
name Khn-bhra-shis-grags-pa-lde cannot be meant the usurping 
^ng, a younger brother of the king of Leh, for his name was Indra 
&)dhirnatn-rgyal i). It b equally impossible to determine the name 
of the conquered king from the Leh chronicles, as he is only re¬ 
ferred to as Los-long, ’the really blind’. As things are the writer 
cannot help confessing to some misgivings on the subject of the 
date 1600 to 1630; and if this date is not demonstrably certain 
may we not have to look back to an earlier religious war or to the 
reform of Tsong-kapa for an explanation of the two inscripUons? 

On February 14, 1631 , still unaware of the fatal turn of events 
Andrade despatched the above-mentioned Father Pereira with 
twocompamons, hT. Dominic Capece*) and Francis Morando ■) to 
the distant mission. WTien the first tidings reached him he at once 


Frsiicittp p. 3*. 
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appointoi Father FraFscis de Azevedo Visitor to the mission with 
orders to proceed tliitiier and report on the situation Azevedo 
overtook the three at Agra and ordered them to stay and await 
instructions, whilst he himself proceeded to Tsaparang where he 
: arrived in the company of Marques, whom he had met in GarhwaL 
Azevedo has left us a very detailed account of his journey and fur¬ 
ther experiences, and this journal is in many respectsso remarkable 
as to demand for special treatment in the next chapter. We only 
note here that^ seeing the sad state of affairs^ he resolved to go 
to Leh, accompanied by Oliveira, to have a personal interview 
viilh the conqueror, and, if possible, to secure his goodwill. Their 
suit was successful, and the king granted permission to pursue 
mission-work at Tsapaiangp Rudok and even at Leh. Returning to 
India the two travellers were back at Agra January 3,1632. 

On the further state of affairs in Tibet up to the year 163S our 
information is of the scantiest. What little we have is mainly ob¬ 
tained from the letters ofFather Joseph de Castro^. On Augusts, 
1632, he writes ''from Mogor' to Father Joseph Baudio that he has 
staying with him Father Francis Morando pending his departure 
for Tibet. The Superior of this mission^ so we learn from letters, 
has gone to another station begun by the Fathers of the Cochin 
Province in the town of Ucangue, whose king is well disposed 
towards the raissioDaries. Thus he hopes to obtain help for his o^vn 
mission because all the kings of Tibet obey the great king of Ucan- 
gue On August 28, 1632, he writes once more from Bengal, and 
notes that there are five Fathers actually in Tibet, and two others 


J Tim it stated In let qI F«bru 4 -ry 4, 1633. 

was bocn at Twiu in l£77 and eet«r«d tbe Society 1596, In 
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at Agra who aro intended for that countrjf. On February 6 , 1633, 
he is a little more communicative. "Three days ago we received 
letters from the mission in Tibet, The five Fathers who are there, 
tell us that they are like prisoners in their house, because the 
Cortunander does not allow them to come back here, or to leave the 
place where they are, or to carry anything out of the house with¬ 
out his seeing it,” When on October 6,1633, he writes to the Rec¬ 
tor of the college of Turin, things are still in the same state. Tsapa- 
rang is the only mission-station left, all the others have been 
swept away by the war. 

Andrade meanwhile had been thoroughly informed of the state 
of affairs and was going back to Tsapaiang in person. He would 
have done so earlier but his duties forbade. No sooner, however, 
had he been relieved of the superiorshlp of the mission, than he 
made up his mind and at once set about preparing for the doubt¬ 
ful juumey. Six others were to go with him. While in the midst of 
these preparations, he suddenly died March 19,1634, with sym^ 
toms of poisoning *); thus he was not to see the destruction of his 
foundation. Thirty-four years of his life he had spent in the vast 
field of the India mission. 

The projected journey was now delayed for a year and in the 
beginning of 1635 the six nUssionaris set out from Goa under the 
leadership of Father Nuho Coresma *). 

As noted in the list of unpublished documents copies of three of 
Coresma's letters to the Provincial of Goa have been preserved, so 
we are fairly fully acquainted with what befell the missionaries. 
The under taking, then, was an utter failure, a series of reverses 
and disasters, which might have dashed the spirits of the most 
' ardent. The empire of the Great Mogul was just being devastated 

F, dt CiUtro, jiMf. rdjj, 

^ TIlEfi {9 in m of Aakhato the 
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. he writes in his first letter, by a terrible famine which made itself 
felt as far as Garhwal and Tibet, so that the journey from Surat to 
Tsaparang cost no less than 3,000 rupees. But this was as nothing 
compared to the loss of life and of health. '"Of my six companions 
only one reached Chaparangue with me. Tw^o died on the wn.y, and 
the other three became so ill, that it would have been inhuman to 
have taken them further and let them die in this desolate coun¬ 
try” The three, therefore, were left behiiid at Srinagar (Garh¬ 
wal), w^hence they probably returned to Agra. They were Father 
de Freytas Father Caldeira ®) and Brother Barreiros The 
names of the two who died on the way have remained unknown; 
even in 1728 Decideri found it impossible to ascertain them. With 
Father Correa^ as his only companion Coresma w^ent on. The 
crossing of the Mana pass was very tr 3 dng. ”The snow came up to 
our knees, in many places up to our waist, and a cold numbing 
wind was blowing;^' Eventnally, however, they reached Tsapa¬ 
rang. Both the country and tlie people fell far short of his expecta¬ 
tions, and in his letters he does not pretend to disguise his dis¬ 
appointment, 'The population is very small^ as appears from the 
fact that from the whole of the territory, which, through lack of 
knowledge and experience, has been called Cathayo or Tibet, it is 
impossible to assemble 2,000 warriors, though all are obliged to 
serve from their eighteenth to their eightieth year. The others are 
lamas.... In this town, the residence of the King, the mercantile 
emporium for the whole country, it is impossible to count up more 
than 500 inhabitants, of whom a hundred are slaves of the rajah.... 

t^sier la his lelter, of Ihe date ^ 

Iho firat, lie vHEca^ "Abac I arrived \n this without a£lyc^ampallU]uof 
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The p>eople are very poor and uncivilized and mde..they live 
on a little roasted barley, pounded into meal, take some raw 
only occasionally, and drink one or two bovfls of tea a day" >). 
The governor also who had been appointed by the king of Ladakh 
was anything but sympathetic and it was only the hope of pres¬ 
ents that withheld him from turning the strangers out of the 
country at once. They were continually annoyed and vexed by 
the populace, who repeatedly bomharded their house with stones 
at night-time, whilst the complaints lodged with the authorities 
were completely disregarded. The influence of Portugal could not 
make itself felt here and they were left to fight their own battle: 
but victory seemed to Coresma to be impossible. The enormoiK 
expense was another difficulty, for the country itself had practi¬ 
cally no resources to support the mission, ^'The country is mostly 
dry and barren, very mountainous and thinly populated. Trees 
are entirely wanting, not only fruit-trees but even trees for fire¬ 
wood. There are no herbs to serxe as food, only a little barley and 
com, which through want of tiUed fields is very stunted. When 
\ there is no rain, the brooks are few', and the number of springs is 
I very limited. The people have only some flocks of goats and shwp, 

^ with which they move from place to place." It was practically im¬ 
possible to obtain supplies from Hindustan or Srinagar, for "the 

carriage of a quantity of rice bought for one rupee at Srinagar is ten 
or twelve rupees, as everything has to be carried along thepasses*). 
The description of the sterility of the soil entirely squares with 
Andrade’s, and is, like the latter’s, fully confirmed by later 
travellers. 

As to the Chrbtian community, it had greatly shrunk in num¬ 
bers and had been scattered in different directions, b<j that in Co- 
rcsiua’s view the sacrifices that had already been luade and would 
yet have to be made, were out of all proportion to the scanty har¬ 
vest that might be expected- So the conclusion which he submits 
to his Superior for approval and execution is, that the mission be 
relinquished Correa, therefore, again crossed the Himalaya into 
India to carry this report to Goa, 
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Coresnia's explicit statement, that he stayed behind at Tsapa- 
lang with Marques asWs only companion, at onceraises the question 
as to the whereaboutsof the other five missionaries, who, Castro 
informs us, vrcre still there in 1633. Had new difficulties arisen ? 
Or had the king of Ladakh gone back on the permission he had 
granted to Azevedo? When and howhad they quitted thecountry ? 
These questions must be left unanswered; we have nothing beyond 
Coresma's statement that he and Marques alone remained behind. 

Another remark concerns Coresma's haste in jm^ing of thesute 
of the mission and concluding to the impossibility of working it. 
Having left Goa at the beginning of 1635 his arrival in the Sutlej 
basin cannot be placed earlier than June or July, whilst his letter 
is dated August 30. He had thus at most two months to acquaint 
himself with and enter into an exceedingly difficult state of affairs. 
As painted by him this state was, indeed, far from promising, and 
must no doubt be considered as the backwash of the revolutionary 
agitations. The question, however, remains whether the writer, 
soured, it may be, by trouble and adversity, did not see only the 
dark side of the picture and form his judgment with undue haste 
and insufficient experience. Though the rapid development of 
events would seem to justify Coresma, yet in the man himself w'e 
look in vain for the energy and will-power of an Andrade, for the 
resolve and steadfastness of purpose which remauis unperturbed 
in the midst of a trying situation. In the circumstances he would 
not seem to have been the right man in the right place. 

From Coresma's third letter dated Agra December 14, 1635, we 
learn that soon after Correa's departure the situation at Tsapa- 
rang became worse than ever, so much so that he and Marques 
were kept prisoners in their house by a strong body of soldiers who 
cut off all communication with the outside world. Finally they 
were banished from the country, and even before an answ*er from 
the Provincial, Father Tavarez, could have been received, they left 
Tsaparang, which was no longer what Andrade had called it eleven 
years before, the ‘cidade real* in tlie valley of the Langtchen- 
Kamba *■). They arrived at ApaDecember II, 1635. 

On receipt of the two letters of August 30 Tavarez placed the 
question before his advisers, all of whom recommended the aban¬ 
donment of the mission on account of the unsatisfactory results 
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and the irnpossibility of increasing the support supplied from 
/Goa i*). The advice was acted upon, but at the same time Tavarez 
made some provision for a possible turn of events by sending Pe¬ 
reira and dos Anjos to Srinagar in Garhwal in June 1636, to devote 
themselves to the conversion of the Tibetan inhabitants, and to 
return as soon as circumstances w’ould permit, to the country 
which they were now debarred from entering *). Dos Anjos had no 
sooner arrived at Srinagar than he fell ill; he died shortly after¬ 
wards. Father Stanislaus Malpichi, a Neapolitan, went to fill his 
place in January 1637. He ad\usedCastro of his safe arrival adding 
"that the Governor of Chaparangue wrote to the petty king of 
Srinagar, complaining that he kept his Fathers, and he wrote to 
the Fathers inviting them to come to Tibet, that he is keeping 
their house and church intact with their other possessions and 
animals" ^). AU this, however, raised no sanguine expectations as 
appears from Castro's remark a few months later: '‘Though we 
have some news from Tibet that the King wishes again to receive 
us, we cannot fully trust him” *), 

Meanwhile there were several among the missionaries who were 
far from approving the abandonment of the mission; thus w'e have 
preserved for us a letter of Father Antonio Mendez, who writes at 
length on the point to MutiusVitelleschi, the General of the Society 
of Jesus. Led by their arguments the General cancelled Tavarez’ 
decision and ordered him to send a fresh expedition into Tibet. As 
Tavarez had died when the order reached Goa, the matter wastaken 
in hand by his successor Emmanuel d'Almeida, who appointed 
to the task Fathers Thomas de Barros *), Ignatius a Cruce *) 
and A]o 3 rsius de Gama with Brother Manuel Marques as their 

ij I, £28. 

’) Lttirrtif F. 4 * Stpientbtj 17. fSjS. 

*} LfU^ of F. d* CaSirOf A prU £6^^. 

^]i Lett^ of F. de Otstro^ 

ThUfVMtdt BiliQabofP CoLmbmin 1^91, tHcamf » JhuIi it Goaui 1610. before 
his ap|K»iatciTtiit for Tibet be bind cbiefljr been eogaged in ttjching. Aibffrtbe faUvreof 
the Tibet mlaBlnn be waa at various t^mes Suptriordi diEforent hotUefl y wai charged wiiJi 
tb« of tbe whole tul^lon^pEOVioc^ of and died at Raobol April 13,1666. 

*} Ignatius a CrtKafj also a native of Colnihra^ was bom in ioined iho 
of Jesui at tbe age ot eighteen and irat al Goa as early at 1633. Ha died at Badra 

iBombay! September 27^ 

^ AloysiiH de Gama was bora at Ijura in Lbe oE Evora in I6t0 and 

entered thenovidat^ at Lisbon ia 1625. In 1633be studjingat Co*. Aftorspending 

Ihrw yean Ibe Mogor niiuicm he was SupcHni al Goo, then for some year* at 
the bead of tbe Jesuit colkge at lloeambique relnmmg to Goa belor« 16 W. After 1664 
aisEtamefs nos longer found fo tbo catalogues aor do€4 it Occur in the obituary lists. 
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guide. Travelling by way of Agra they pined MaJpichi at Srinagar 
in 1640 ^). Here they waited while Malpichi and Marques took the 
road of Tsaparang to find out what reliance could be placed upon 
the long 's repeated request for missionaries. They were not kept 
waiting long. Very soon,Cordara tells us *), Malpicht returned alone, 
bringing the bad news that Tibet was permanently dosed. On 
crossing the Mana pass both himself and his companion had been 
taken prisoners; an opportunity of escaping had presented itself, 
which both had seized, but Marques had been captured and for his 
release a heavy ransom was now exacted. He had it on trust¬ 
worthy authority that both king and people, excited by the lamas, 
were very hostile to the Christians, and that all the buildings, 
except the church erected by Andrade, had been razed to the 
ground. It is Castro again who furnishes the last item of informa¬ 
tion’), He mentions the journey undertaken by Malpichi and 
Marques "to see if they could obtain permission from the king 
for the other Fathers to go thither. The king wished the return of 
our Fathers, but only m the hope of getting from them many rich 
presents, which it would be impossible for ours to give him. Conse¬ 
quently the said Fathers, de Barros and his companions, returned 
to Agra, where they are at present,” He is silent about the im¬ 
prisonment and escape of Malptclu and Marqms, but supplies some 
further details about the latter's stay at Tsaparang. "The brother 
is still all alone in Tibete, where he occupies the house which we 
have at Chaparangue. A few days ago I received from him letters 
written in the months of August and October of last year [1641], 
in which he told me, that, because he wanted to go away from 
there, he was very badly treated and injured, so much so that 
humanly speaking he had no hope of getting away. And this, I 
believe, w'as another reason why the said three Fathers deter¬ 
mined to go back to Agra, because the petty king of Tibete is con¬ 
sidered to be a man of bad character and, above all, very dishonest. 
I have learned this from some merchants who have frequently 
gone from here to Tibete.” At the request of Marques himself 
Castro made a last effort to obtain his release. From the father of 
the queen of Lahore he obtained a letter of recommendation for 
the king of Tsaparang, in which the latter was entreated to allow 


F. d£ J* QU. J, 

^ Cordara, l.SW. 
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his prisoner to depart to Agra. The answer was a refusal. The cata¬ 
logue for 1641 has a note to the effect that one of the Fathers is 
staying at Srinagar (Gaihwal) to negotiate his release, and from 
the catalogue of 1647, the ncjct available after 1641, hb name is 
altogether absent: hence his fate is still unknown 
Of the mission buildings nothingis left. Captain Young examined 
very closely every buildbg round about the king's palace. 'T 
entered every house in the dty that I could, but found no trace of 
a church or mission. Most of the houses are amazingly well pre¬ 
served although the roof timbers have been taken long ago for fuel, 
except in the temples themselves. The lamas no doubt abolished 
the mission buildings just as thoroughly as they wiped out the 
king's name from their chronicles. Judging by Andrade’s account, 
the church must have been somewhere near what is now the 
Dzorigpon's house. The inhabitants profess, truthfully I daresay, 
to have no tradition whatever of the Jesuits or of the king’s con¬ 
version. I had already sounded the Dzongpon when I met him at 
Shangtze: 1 tried him again now, but with no better success" * *), 
No trace therefore remains save perhaps one solitary object, of 
which Young also speaks at the end of his account. "A row of 
white washed 'shortens' stands near the Dzongpon's house. One of 
them some forty feet high towers above the rest: and on its sum¬ 
mit there lies horizontally a weather-beaten cross of wood. It may 
be that that cheuten was being built, while the lamas were de- 
molishmg the church close by; and that some one carelessly, or per¬ 
haps thinking to lay up treasure for himself in two heavens, 
planted the rejected emblem on the Buddhist tomb" 


Such was the sad ending to a day that had begun so brightly. In 
Srinagar, among the Garhwal mountains, mission-work was contin¬ 
ued *}, and developed, and fresh bands of missionaries were sent 


') There hjrdl? iny doiaib The wtittr bu odIv 

tew Itte to Ui»t he iHsm at (?) b, iS9S and entered tEe SoeleiT 

ef JeSUsin I61&, ^ 

Voim^, p, J 
*]■ p. 198, 

*) Cf. Matacd. p, 16. Fitber Malpiclil [rnukfned in GsThwal piubably ] ^44 

GeneniJ HulinsVitotlesehinn M.y Zl. 1645,he toy. be Jto. been 
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for. while the banks of the Upper Sutlej lay deserted. But though 
on the spot the hatred of the lamas swept away every vestige of 
Christianity and blotted out from the short memory of the rude 
inhabitants every remembrance of the preachers from the West, 
India did not forget. There, as we shall see in the chapter on Hip- 
polite Desideri, the hope remained alive that one day th^ might 
be able to go back to the forbidden land beyond the mountains. 


tllC brad dC the lElE^oai-prt>vtfic4 of GChili. After dsttc bill n^lUe' no longnjr ocenra in 
tbo cutalogupEs of this province, 50 tbe yiear of bis dealii nmnim iwkflowti. He wis a 
q.ntix'c ol the lclh|fdom of Napeli bom at in 1600. Aocoid^g to Ma- 

nnccE (1^ 361) Father Mllpiehi was a friend of lbs rajah of ^rlpaf^Fr 




CHKONOLOGICAL SUMMARY TO CHAPTERS II AND III 


March 30, 

./May 16. 

beginning of 
August 
beginning of 
November 
November 8^ 

^y^iine 17, 

September 10, 
April 12 , 

May or June 

August IS, 

? 

? 

September 2, 

November 10, 
November 12, 
November 16, 
? 

? 

? 

August 25, 
January 3^ 


1 S80h Antonio do Andrade born at Oleirofi (Portugal). 

1600. Andrade sent to Goa. 

1624 Andrade accompanied by Marques sets out 
from Agra tor Tibet. 

1624. letter of Andrade at five days' journey from Sri¬ 
nagar. 

1624 arrival at Tsaparang- 

1624 back at Agra- 

1624 letter on this first expedition written from Agra 
to Falmeiro in Goa. 

1625. second j ourney of Andrade in company with de 
SaU 2 a and Marques to Tsaparang. 

1625. letter of Andrade from Tsaparang, 

1626, laying of tbe foundation-stone of the first Chris¬ 
tian Church at Tsaparang. 

1626. arrival at Tsaparai^ of FF. de Oliveira, dos 
Anjos and Godinho. 

1626. detailed report of Andrade to the General of the 
Soc. of Jesus from Tsaparang. 

L626. return of de Souza to Agra, 

1627. arrival of Anthony Pereira at Tsaparang. 

1627, return of Godinho to Agra. 

1627* letter qf Andrade to the General from Tsapa- 
rang. 

1627> letter of dos An]os to F. Carvalho. 

1627, letter of Pereira to F, Carvalho. 

1627. letter of Oliveira to F, Carvalho. 

1629. arrival of Anthony da Fonseca at Tsaparang. 

1629* return of Andrade to Goa- 

1630. revolution at Tsaparang. 

1630. retum of Pereira to Goa. 

1631. arrival of Francis de Azevedo at Tsaparang. 

1632. arrival at *%gra o( Azevedo and Oliveira, 
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February 4. 
March 19^ 

1633. 

1634. 

J une or July 

1635, 

August 30p 

1635. 

? 

1635. 

December llj 

1635. 

December 14, 

1635. 

June 

1636. 

7 

1636. 

January 

1637. 

1640. 

Summer 

1640. 


1641. 


letter of Andrade to Ibe General from Goa. 

death of Andrade at Go^ 

arrival of FpF. Coresma and Correa at Tsapa- 

rang. 

two letters of Coresma to the Provincial at Goa. 

— Return of Cornea, 

retmn of dos Anjos and Fonseca. 

return of Coresma and ^farques to xAgra 

letter of Coresma to the Provincial at Goa. 

departure of dos Anjos and Pereira for Srinagar 

(Garhwal). 

death of do3 Anjos. 

arrival of Malpi^ at Srinagar. 

arrival of de Barros, a Crtjoei de Gama and Mar- 

qnes at Srinagar. 

Malpichi and Marquee enter Tibet and are made 
prisoneis; Malpichi escapes, Marques is recap¬ 
tured. 

Marques a prisoner at T$aparaiig, 



LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS TO CHAPTERS H AND HI 


Rela 9 aiii da Missam de Tibet — Goa. February 20i 1626.3 pp (30 X 2L 
c.m,). It coatains a letter of Andrade from Chaparanguer Sept, 10* * 
1625. (Franco, pp> 400—402.), 

Annua do Tibet do anno de 1626. Letter addressed by Andrade to the 
General of the Society in Rome, dated Chaparangue. Aug. 14, 1626. 
40 pp. (21 X 15 c.in.), 

A fragment of this MS. is reprinted by Franco in Imtgdm pp. 403 
—405. An Italian translation is to be foraid in annw del 

Tibet dd MDCXXVI e dtUa Cina dd MDCXXIV setiUe al M. R. 
P, Maim Viidleschi^ GmendA detk^ CompagnU di Gi€$U. Roma 
1628 . 

Ao P®, Valemtim Carvalho^ Do Tibet 29 Aug. J 627* A letter signed by 
Ant. de Andrade^ Jo^ de Oliveira and Alano dos Anjos. 2 pp. (31 X 
21 cm)* 

* Letter to the General.—Tibet. Sept. 2^ 1627 signed^ Ant. de Andrade. 
8 pp. (31 X 21 e.Tn.). 

* Letter to the General, — Goa. Febr* 4. 1633 signed Ant. de Andrade. 
6 pp. [31x21 c.m.). The first four pages are beaded; NfbsSo do 
HiibeU^ the last two: ,,Da Missio do Mogor*', 

* Letter of Jo^o de Oliveira to F. Val. Carvalho in Goa, dated: Cba- 
parangne Nov, 16. 1627. 

* Letter of F. Alano dos An)os to the same^ dated: do Thibet* Nov. 10* 
1627, 

* Letter of F, Antonio Pereira to the same, dated: do Thibet, Nov. 12, 
1627. 

These three letters have been preserved in a transcription dated 
Goa, December 20. 1631. and signed by Andrade and four other 
missionaries. It was sent to the General at Rome. 7 pp. (31 X 21 
e.m.}, 

* Letter of F* Nnfio Coresma to the Provincial of Goa, dated: Chapa- 
rang, Ang. 30. 1635; it also bears, the signatured of Ambrosio Correa 
and Maniiel Marques. 


“) All MSS. are in tbe possession of ttic Sdciet]r of I«m. 

• WriitHi in Portugese. 
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* Letter of the some to the same, dated: Dicsto Remo do Cogue, Aug. 
30. 1635. 

* Letter of the same to the same, dated: Agra, Deoemb. 14. J 635. 

The transcription pin which these three letters have been preserved, 
probably dates from 1636, and was sent to the General at Rome. 
7*/tPP‘ (31 X 21 c.ni,). 

• Letter of F, Antony Mendea to the General; undated, probably of 
1636. lOVt pp. (31 X 21 c.m.). 

t) Letter of F. Joseph de Castro to F. Claudio Septalio, dated: Regno 
di fi4gala, Nov. 20. 1631. 

f} Letter of the same to F. Jos. Baudio, dated: Mogol, Aug. 8. 1632. 
t) Letter of the same to F. Claud. Septalio, dated; Begala, Aug. 28. 
1632, 

t) Letter of the same to the General Mutius Viteheschi, dated: Agra, 
Febr. 6. 1633- 

t) Letter of the same to the same, dated: Agra, &pt. 17. 1636. 

Letter of the same to the same, dated; Agra, Apr. 16. 1637. 
t) Letter of the same to the same, dated: Agra, Oct. 29, 1637. 

• Letter of the same to F. Nufio Mascaienbas at Rome, dated: Agra. 
Aug. 20. 1638. 

t) Letter of the same to the General, dated: Agm, Sept. 1, 1640. 
f) Letter of the same to the same, dated: Agra, Octob. 3. 1640. 
t) Letter of the to the same, dated: Lahore. Aug. 25. IMU 
J) Letter of the same to the same, dated: Lahore, Jan. I. 1642. 


* Wrlltea la Fortucuese. 

t) Written m ItaUim, 




CHAPTER IV 


FRANCISCO OE A2EVED0 

Father de Azevedo spent nearly the whole of hb life in India. 
Bom at Lisbon in 1578 he left his native country when still a boy 
and ioined the Society of Jesus at Goa at the age of nineteen. On 
completing his studies he was stationed at several places; thus he 
was at Diu in 1614 and at Rachol in 1620, after which he was ap* 
pointed Visitor to the mission of Monomotapa in South-Africa 
In 1627 he went totheMogor mission, and he was already fifty-two, 
when he received his commission for Tsaparang. The full account [ 
of the expedition which he wrote in Portuguese and addressed to i 
Father Anthony Freire, the procurator of the Indian missions in 
Portugal covers 44 large, olosely-written pages. It is divided 
into two parts: from Goa to Agra {p. 1—-IS)^ and from Agra to 
Tibet and back (p. 1S—44) ^ of which clearly only the second comes^ 
within the scope of this book. It will be found in Appendix 1 printed 
at length and with the original pagination ■)* As, however^ the 
route from Agra to Tsaparang has been sufficiently described and 
discussed in the chapter on Andrade, we shall not during this stage 
of his journey follow Azevedo step by step, but only dwell on such 
points of his description as fill up gape in Andrade's account or 
supplement his statements. 

As far as the author is aware, there is no work on geography or [ 
missionary enterprise dealing at any length with this exp^tion ; 
of Azevedo's; Desideri’) and Launay*) do not go beyond a mere . 

*) Tticrt b StUl flitant a. SSS. bttcr of Dec, 20, 1633, writica from Uie EDbskMi- 
atAtion ol Hocambl-quit, Ia vMch li« od tbe condlticKi nf Ibe vaHotn staUa» 

i'Uxp.g ElirB CuaJlla RiVfli:. 

^ Tbe MS. with tbe beading Ptra s Fadf* Anionio Pr^rtf Prxnfod^ 4aj Protm^ 
eidt 4 a InJim da bnot A«vcdo'a lujsdwritiii^but oaly 

signed by him. 1% prQbnbly dst«a Ifom 1632, b Writtea in SEliaJl, neit cbancteiS ^ 
tbe meajtM 2LS X IS 
DifMSa p. 4. 

H Launay, 1,30^ 
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mention of his departure for Tibet. Hence tJm chapter may be 
considered a first attempt to place in its proper light the pioneer 
work of this intrepid compatriot of Andrade's. 

On June 28, 1631, Azevedo left Agra and on his arrival in the 
town of Srinagar was an eye-witness of a scene of oriental bar¬ 
barism. The rajah of Garhwal had died. This prince, it will be 
remembered, after trying at first to frustrate Andrade's under¬ 
takings had afterwards become so friendly with him as to offer the 
missionary a site next to hb own palace, if he would consent to 
settle in bb capital. Hb recent death gave Azevedo an opportunity 
of witnessing a royal Hindu funeral. On a large pile of aromatic 
materials, chiefly aloe and precious sandal-wood, the body was 
burnt on the banks of the Alaknanda. Sixty of hb wives had to fol¬ 
low their lord into the flames, and though some did bo voluntarily, 
most of the wretched women had to be thrown in by main force. 
It was not till seven days after thb barbarous ceremony that the 
new king, a boy of seven, could be crowned. As thb would detain 
him too long, he resolved to push on. and was on the point of set¬ 
ting out when Manuel Alar^ues arrived from Mana with the object 
of obtaining fresh supplies of food and sending a report on the 
situation at Tsaparang to Agra. From him Azevedo leamt the full 
truth about the revolution that had taken place, "how the king, 
our great friend, was no longer ruler, but the prisoner of a crafty 
pagan," and how the prospects of the mission, which had pro¬ 
mised so fair, had become very gloomy indeed *). 

Having Marques as hb guide Azevedo left the capital of Garh¬ 
wal July 31. Taking the mountain road along the Alaknanda, the 
difficulties of which are described at length, the travellers reached 
Jussy. “Thb village b situated on the slope of a famous mountain, 
the houses are well built and the population b numerous. The 
place owes its fame chiefly to a large pagoda, which b found in it, 
flanked by four towers of hewn stone. In front of the main entrance 
of thb pagoda there stands on a pedestal about three metres 
high the statue of an angel [Anjo] made of bronze, very splendid, 
and the whole very artistic, not only the statue itself but more 
especially the features. The statue looks towards the pagoda in a 
kneeling posture, its hands raised to heaven” They had hardly 
taken lo^ngs for the ni^t in one of the buildings attached to the 
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^ Axtvtdo, MS, ial 27 Appmdix i. 
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temple when lliere arrived a large procession of pUgrims with bells 
and perfumes, who several times made the circuit of the shrine. 

It cannot be doubted that Azevedo is speaking here of the vil- 
lage of Josimath at the confluencG of the Vishnuganga and the 
Dauli, to which the people of Badrinath retire in winter. Raper 
who visited it in 1607, estimates the number of houses "neatly 
built of gray stone and roofed wTth shingles" at between a hundred 
a hundred and Mty. He mentions two temples. One contains 
the ima^ of hJara’Singha, one of the Hindu deities, put up there 
by a native of Kumaon, of the Josi (Jyitshi) class of the Brahmins, 
to which the place is supposed to owe its name. "The building is 
said to be three hundred years old^ but it has the appearance of 
being of much later date, and resembles a private habitation 
much more than a Hindu place of worship. It b built with gable 
en<b and covered in with a sloping roof of plates of copper" i). 
This description can hardly be made to square with Aaevedo’s 
notes given above, which far better apply to the ancient temple 
buddings also described by Raper. These are situated in the higher 
part of the village in a large open space in which the pilgrhns pass 
the m^t. The temples "are rabed on a terrace about ten feet high 
and m the centre of the area stands the principal one, sacred to 
Vishnu. It IS surrounded by a wail about thirty feet square* at 
each angle and in the centre of each fece are inferior temples, con^ 
t^mg different deities. Several of them were destroyed and 
thrown down by the earthquake; and most of them are in a very 
tottering condition. Those which suffered the least and have the 
images perfect, are the temples of Vishnu, Ganesa, Surya or the 
sun, and the Naudevi. Of these the statues representing the two 
former are caiv*cd in a very superior style of workmanship *)." A 
bronze statue such as is described by Azevedob not mentioned bv 
l^per; it may possibly have been wrecked by the earthauake 
above referred to. Dr. K. Boeck, who visited Joshnath in 1890 
speaks of a l^ge temple to which several hostelries belong and of 
a smaller shrme m the neighbourhood, but he gives no descrio- 

tlOJl ^ 

Azev^ ^also^ ^ch to say of the pagoda of Badrinath, by 
him called Badry. The whole consists of three badly built lo^ 
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cottages. The best of the three contains on on oltar two imoges of 
the god* one of gold and one of stone. In its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood there rise three springs, two of which are cold and one is 
warm* the water of which is so hot that one cannot possibly hold 
one‘s hand in it even during the short space requir^ to say two 
words. This water is conducted to several basins* where the pil¬ 
grims may bathe. *. * Besides the wealth flowing hither from all 
parts of India the kings of the neighbourhood have given a large 
number of villages for the maintenace of the temple'' *). Raper 
was told that 700 villages belonged to the pagoda “); Traiil* how¬ 
ever, in his ^SMisiicsl Sketch ofKuinaun* puts theni;miberat226, 
yielding an annual revenue of only2,000 rupees. From the temple^' 
registers of 1620 be found that the revenue for that year, together 
\s'ith the offerings* amounted to 15*750 rupees, besides 3,000 ru¬ 
pees" worth of gold and silver presents *). At present the annual 
income is 7,000 rupees *}. 

'"Three times a day,” continues our traveller, who seems to have 
had an eye for detail, "food is offered to the god* in the morning 
four measures of the best rice with some cocoa-nuts, a large quan- 
tity of butter and some cake, at midday four bandhils of boiled 
rice and many spices, and in the afternoon some refreshments. All 
this is placed before the god, whereupon the doors are closed; 
after a while the good things are taken away and divided among 
the Brahmin and his ministers as the god is satisfied w^th the 
odour alone., ^. The mountain district of the pagoda is a sacred 
place^ where the criminals of the surrounding countries may live 
unmolested. Like the ministers* however, they live at a fairly 
great distance^ as the god will not allow the proximity of any man 
or Avoman not perfectly chaste*®)i w'hich last remark is confirmed 
by Raper Though considerable every year* the concourse of pil- 
grUns is largest every twelfth year. This was the case last year 
(1630)* when along those terrible mountain roads more than 
60,000 pilgrims went thither, A troop of 6*000 jogis* "the greatest 
loafers of India," went up to the shrine carrying anus* but as the 

Azevedo* MS. foL Af>p£n4ix 1. 

Raper, p. S36. 

*} Asi^ic XVI tCalcott^ lS2SLQ^te4br Kilter II, 

*) Gaictteerof India, Vl, IflO, 

*} Afcvedo, MS. fol. 28 . Appm^iU /. 

•) R^per, p, 539. — Dr, Boetk ^ves some details ^beut Bidriiiatli 
p. 355 — 361)^ but be WM refitsexl ndcuittanCD into ihe temple. 
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rajah of Srbagar did not care for such a xegimcut of vagabonds, 
he ordered them to deliver up their weapons. On their refusal the 
whole troop was dispersed by force, so that with Iras joy and more 
haste they had, to return to the place from which they had come, 
leaving many dead behind. For more than six months Badrmath 
is uninhabitable through cold and snow . 

Adolf and Robert Schlagintweit, who reached this famous spot 
in August 1855, also refer to this great periodical concourse of pil¬ 
grims. "The greatest number of pilgrims is drawn hither every 
twelfth year, when the planet of Jupiter enters the Water-bearer, 
and the Daloka Mela, 'the Fair of the Water-bearer’, is held at 
Hardwar. The number of Hindus visiting Badrinath in those years 
is estimated at 40;000 to XfiOQ" *)■ 

As regards Mana, it b a wretched hamlet, the population of 
which subsist on their sheep, which are used as beasts of burden to 
cany rice into Tibet, bringing back loads of salt. The neighbouring 
woo^ are the home of large numbers of muskdeer, from which 
is obtained the purest and most precious musk that is known®}. 
At Mana Marques stayed behind, as the sheep he had hired to carry 
his provisions had not yet been got togetW, and Azevedo set 
out by himself to try the pass. “Halfway among these mountains 
[the &rra do CandS, (Kamet?) as he has just called them] I dis¬ 
covered the pool from which the Ganges issues, according to the 
information 1 have received. The Ganges flows southward, the In¬ 
dus northward, both for a great distance hidden below the sur¬ 
face. but traceable by a peculiar sound; small and hardly visible 
when they first appear, but soon beconiuig abundant and power¬ 
ful through the number of feeders. The former descends into the 
plains of Hindustan, flow's eastward and makes its w'ay to the 
Ocean across the plain of BengaL The Indus flows through the 
mountains northward to Chaparangue, close to which place it 
bends westward. Later on it flows by the town of Lahore and runs 
seaward through the country of Sinde. From Lahore onward it b 
a navigable river" *). After the long discussion of a very similar 
passage in Andrade's account there b no need of further comment 

^ AEevade>, MS. fal. 2S. A i. 

*1 ScllUgi|ttw¥ll,U.35:i. 

*) Auvudo^ MS. lal. Appendix. T 

Aliv^Ot MS. loL 30. App^ftdix 1. Likff Andiadt fae tises ttt word 'tAnque* [Kit 
in#o desls. serra dfltcobrg o taiique dcade oasce & rio He says no- 

thii3g abemt Ibe tomet ci wbdkL be tbe ladns^ 
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here, and we only note Azevedo's mistaking for the Indus the 
small mountain stream which, according to Hedin takes its rise 
on the northern side of the pass and joins the Sutlej at Totling. 
The true Indus he is one day to meet at Leh. 

On August 25 he joined his brethren at Tsaparang, and it is 
doubtless from their long experience that he obtained the matt^ 
for his note^ on the people and the country with which this part of 
his journal abounds. “This kingdom is one of those which are classed 
together under the name of Pot [Bod], and it is not the smallest 
but one of the largest and richest* * About a thousand year^ ago it 
W'as ruled over by a king called Chopado, ‘the giver of the book*, 
because it was he who brought them the book of the law' from 
China on the other side of Uzangue [Utsang]* Hence he was held 
in such h igh honour by the ndghbouring princes that they consid¬ 
ered it a privilege to become alhed to his family^)/" With remark¬ 
able accuracy Azevedo here gives the date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet. At the beginning of the seventh century the 
Tibetan King Sron-tsan-Gampo invaded China and compelled the 
Emperor Taitsung to subscribe to a treaty of peace by the terms of 
which he married a Chinese princess wbUst retainiDg his Nepalese 
wife. With the princess the first elements of civilization entered 
Tibet. Both women being ardent Buddhists and zealots for their 
religion^ Sron-tsan-Gampo w'as converted to theii: faith; he built 
temples and monasteries^ founded Lhasa and sent to India and 
China for the chief Buddhist books 

On Tsaparang Azevedo is very brief. The town is built against 
the slope of a mountain and contains some good dwelling-houses, 
hut most of the inhabitants compelled by coldj live in moun¬ 
tain caves, which they call ‘pugO£\ The castle in w^hich the king 
resides lies on the top of the mountain and on account of its situa¬ 
tion and defences is impregnable *). His description of the people 
is not flattering *). 

The position of their eyes is like that of the Chinese, but their 
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faces resemble more those of the Javanese, They are not beautiful, 
rather they are ugly, and so dirty in their person and dothir^ that 
they may be said to live in iilth from birth till death. This is con¬ 
firmed by the latest travellers. Drew writes of the Lada^is that 

they "all have a rooted objection to washing-Their dothes 

worn next them are never washed, but are affectionately 
around them until they fall to pieces" i*). Their natural disposition 
is gentle and kind, but conjugal faith is not in high esteem, least of 
all among the men: they will lend their wives to others and not 
blush to ask the same of their friends. Of polyandry Azevedo saj^ 
nothing; in fact none of the Tsaparang missionaries mentions this 
pernicious Tibetan practice, which is spoken of at length by Desi- 
deri. One practice which Azevedo mentions is a iMS nodts. 

“'When they many, the person who has negotiated the marriage 
and arranged everything has a right to keep the bride in his house 
the first night, which in fact is generally done; the next day he 
gives her back to her husband." Divorce is of frequent occurrence 
The husband conducts his wife back to her parents, and each hold¬ 
ing the opposite end of a wooUen thread they puU, break the 
thread, and thus the separation has become an accomplished fact; 
both parties go their several ways, the father with the son, the 
mother with the daughter *). Father Donsen mentions a somewhat 
similar thread-ceremony still in existence to signify the dissolu¬ 
tion of a polyandric marriage. “\Mien a wife who has lost her hus¬ 
band by death does not want to continue to Uve with his younger 
brothers, she ties one end of a thread round the finger of her dead 
husband and the other end round her own. The breaking of the 
thread is a sign of her breaking wiUt the younger brothers of the 
deceased" *). 

The food of the people consists of roasted barley-meal, fresh or 
dried herbs, and meat, which is either raw or slightly roasted. 
They never visit without offering a present, no letter even is sent 
without its attending gift. The host on the other hand must offer 
hb guest food and drink as frequently as possible. He who wishes 
to plead his cause before the king must accompany his petition by 
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a present; if his daim is not allowed, the present is returned. The 
lung, on his part, offers the plaintiff food, and it would be rude 
not to take home any remains that should be left. 

Tire brief remarks on the religion and the lamas, with which 
Azcvedo condudes, need not detain us here; they do not go beyond 
Andrade's statements, or else they are to be found at greater 
length in Desideri's narrative 

The forlorn state in which he found the much-tried Christian 
community at Tsaparang soon convinced Azevedo that ordinary 
measures would not suffice and he resolved to take a bold step. It 
was impossible to do anything here, for the new governor, appoint¬ 
ed by the king of Ladakh, who had returned to Leh taking with 
him the late king and leaving a garrison in the town, was very 
hostile to the mission; so Azevedo made up his mind to go to Leh 
and treat personally with the king. But fresh obstacles arose. 
Small-pox had appeared at Tsaparang, and fearing that the 
travellers might cany the scourge to Leh the governor refused the 
required permit. Some presents, however, soothed his fears and he 
consented. The missionary had hardly been three days on his way, 
however, when he was overtaken by an order to return at once 
on pain of death. He obeyed extremely vexed that the favourable 
season, which had advanced well into September, thus threatened 
to slip by. On September 28, however, he was suddenly informed 
that in a few days he would be allowed to start together with some 
horse-merchants of Utsang. Among the missionaries present he 
chose Oliveira as his companion and interpreter, and on Octo¬ 
ber 4, ] 631, the caravan took the road to X^eh * *). 

I Before chronicling in detail the particular events Azevedo first 
gives us some gener^ infoirnation about this journey from Tsapa- 
rang to Leh, the first undertaken by any European. The journey 
took twenty-one days, travelling from sunrise to sunset. The route 
is little frequented and runs through snow-covered mountains. Not 
ft green leaf or plant is to be seen, but there is much snoiv and an 
abundance of wild animals such as hares, mountain-goats, don¬ 
keys, hyacas (yaks?) vpood-pigeons, big ravens, eagles &c. *), the 

WbAt A^vedo bss to s&y about iht dlFigustlDg and piedltinBi {MS. fo3 - 
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sam€ fauna therefore wliich is found on th* plateau at the present 
day These remarl^ at once show that the travellers did not, as 
might at first be expected* take the road towards the valley of the 
Indus and thus drop do™ into Leh, the reason of which may with 
some probability be conjectured. As SchJagintweit remarks^ the 
valley of the Indus m Ladakh from the frontier of the province of 
Gnari Khorsum onward is hardly available for the purposes of com¬ 
mercial intercourse especially on account of the presence of narrow 
and deep gorges, which force the traveller first to climb the steep 
slopes of the valley carved out by the river and then to traverse 
the difficult cross-valleys For a caravan of horses such a road 
presents, of course, almost insuperable difticulti^. But even the 
road they actually took must have been far from easy as is borne 
out by a comparison of the number of travellmg-days and the 
distance between the two termini, which in a straight line is 360 
kilometers. Besides the unavoidable delay attendant on the 
movement of a large caravan it is especially the season of the year 
and the condition of the ground, more particularly the latter, not 
described with any detail by Azevedo, which tell in these matters. 
The track led across the plateau situated between the Zaskar and 
Ladakh ranges, which reaches an average elevation of 4,300 metres 
and is of a very irregular and nigged character. Captain Rawliug, 
who from Gartok explored the basin of the upper Sutlej, supplies 
the description which is wanting in Aaevedo. He argues at length 
that this plateau must at one time have been an enormous inland- 
sea, which was silted up with the debris of surrounding mountaii^ 
forcing the water thus pressed for room to break through the Hi¬ 
malaya, and then con tinues: “Since then rain and snow have con¬ 
tinued the work of wearing away the softened lines in the strata 
and forming great clefts and chasms many hundreds of feet in 
depth, to the bottoms of which the rays of the sun never reach. 
Narrow, precipitous ridges, spire-hke pinnacles and isolated pla- 
teaux rise on all sides. It is a w^eird and’wonderful sight, but also a 
depressing one, for neither shrubs nor grass can grow and a death¬ 
like silence reigns supreme. Now and again, in the centre of the 
largest n iiUahs, a small crys tal stream may be seen trickling over its 
sandy bed, but during the’winter these are few and far between*'*), 

n, p. 79. 
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It was through this maze of troughs and raYines that the party 
had to pick their way. ^"In the evening of the first day we arrived 
at the village of Sanze, bmlt for the greater part along the slope of 
a mountainp so that the inhabitants, not very numerous, generally 
live in the recesses and caves of the mountain-side. On the summit 
is a fortification vdth some cottages around it; a beautiful river 
passes close by This can hardly be anything else than the pre¬ 
sent Shangtse, a settlement at an altitude of nearly 4,200 metres, 
40 Idlometres north of Tsaparang, on one of the tributaries of the 
Sutlej. As it is difficult to believe, however, that the whole of this 
distance was covered in one day, it is probable that the caravan 
was formed not in the town itself but at some distance from it on 
the other side of the river, and set out from this startiug-point. 
The curious custom of living in caves, which Azevedo also notices 
at Tsaparang, is still in favour in the Sutlej basin, “The inha¬ 
bitants are very partial to li™g in caves, and although houses are 
to be found, yet these caves are by far the most popular resi¬ 
dences' 

The secqj^d halting-place was another small towm on a river — 
perhaps Rag^yading on Strachey's map* *) or dse Tchoklse 
visited by Dr, Hedin *) — the third was a shepherds' encamp¬ 
ment, without any further specification. Meanwhile the winter 
made its approach felt/ fg^ during the third night the cold became 
more severe and in the naming there was a foot of snow. “The 
next seven d^ys we tra versedh^eat moun tainranges deeply covered 
with snow, a desert region i^thout any settlement* till at last 
we reached Alner* where the chief of the lamas lives on the top of 
a mountain. It consiists of only six or seven small houses, which 
form something like a fortification Though the name of Alner 
does not occur on the maps p it may almost with certainty be identi¬ 
fied with Hanle in the extreme south-eastern comer of the 
present territory of the Slaharajah of Kashmir, for Azevedo'spar¬ 
ticulars clearly point to a Buddhist monasteiy, and from the fact 
that the caravan remained south of the Indus, they must neces- 

*|l MS. fol. 54. Appendiit L 
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saiily havE travelled in a north*westerly direction from Shangtso. 
Besidesj Hanle lies on the ordinary route to Leh, Thomas Thom* 
son, who visited it in 1847, found there "a Buddhist monastery 
inhabited by about twenty lamas, built on the summit of a steep 
hill, which rises abruptly out of the plain". Except the monks there 
was no settled population; a few' stone huts without roofs, which 
were scattered about the foot of the rock, were untenanted ^). It is 
one of the highest inhabited spots on earth *). Probably, therefore, 
Alner is a misspelling or rather amishearirrgfot'Anler'if indeed the 
place did not go by both names. 

From Hanle the caravan pursued its way across the bare pla¬ 
teau and through the more sheltered valleys, and soon came upon 
a shepherds' camp consisting of some thirty tents. Large flocks of 
sheep — the journal speaks of 18 to 20 thousand — found the 
necessary pasture on the level alongside some small rivers. The 
nomads provided Azevedo with milk, not in exchange for money, 
with the use of which these solitaries were unacquainted, but for 
three raisins of the size of plums, which the Father had brought 
with him from Hindustan. They were so keen on them that three 
shepherds had to share one fruit! The next three days, again 
through barren and lonely mountains, were very trying for the 
two Europeans, They were half dead w'ith cold, says Azevedo, his 
face and hands were all chapped and the blood ran down them, 
whilst his feet were also very sore. Oliveira, too, though he had 
passed some years in the climate, had much to suffer. Even the 
guides could not bear up and were quite disheartened. Fire-w'ood 
was nowhere to bo found, nor even dimg, the ordinary fuel in those 
parts. Towards the evening of the third day a wide valley opened 
out before them, in which was a large salt marsh {kua grande ina- 
rinka) with beautiful white salt. After stopping here for the night 
to rest as best they could, they resumed their journey through the 
inhospitable mountains the following day; another terrible three 
days’ march brought them to the town of Guiar *). 

Guiar, the present Gya, the third and last place-name 
between Tsaparang and Leh given by Azevedo, together with the 
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mention of the salt marsh suf^ciently enable us to fix the mis- 
sionaiy's route and to illustrate it from thedata of other travellers. 
So we shall leave him for a while at Gya. 

When Thomson had visited Hanie, he first went some distance 
through the Indus valley leaving it at Puga, a stopping-place some 
fifty miles north-west of Hanle, Here he turned to the left and 
struck the direct road from Hanle to Gya. From this pomt on¬ 
ward, therefore, his route coincides with Azevedo's. It led him 
across the Pulolanka La, 16,500 feet (5,016 metres) high, a deep 
depression in the Ladakh range, in the district of Rupshu, and 
tlien to the banks of the Thogji Chumo, which had already been 
visited in 1822 by Trebeck, Moorcroft’s traveUing-companion 
"After reaching the banks of the lake,” Thomson writes, "the road 
kept its eastern shore throughout its whole length, which was 
about three miles, and we encamped close to its north end on the 
edge of a level salt plain. Our elevation was about 15,500 feet. The 
margins of the lake, which was intensely saline, were generally 
very shallow, and its banks often swampy and covered with saline 
plants” *). 

That Azevedo's ‘large salt marsh" must be the Thogbi lake 
seems to be beyond dispute, and is borne out still more dearly by 
Drew’s description of this Salt Lake Valley as he calls it, "This is 
the widest opening in the whole of Rupshu; the length, in a direc¬ 
tion north-west and south-south-east, is thirteen milos, and along 
a considerable part of that length the %'aUey is five miles wide; the 
level of it is 14,900 feet. It is a flat surrounded by hills, occupied 
partly by land and partly by water. The original outlet — art 
Opening between the hills on the northwest—is now filled up some 
70 feet abovethe plain, so that there is no passage for the waters that 
Collect in the valley, "which therefore Mutfa its enclosing hills forms 
a separate drainage-basin. The hUls are for the most part low in 
comparison with the mountains we have met with, all are bare of 
visible vegetation;as a rule they are not rugged, but have smooth 
surfaces of loosened stones. The surface of the plain is varied; in 
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parts there is sand and gravel, in other parts an expanse of white 
clay; this again is sometimes caked with a thin covering, still 
w’hiter, of salts, various in composition; lastly, a not inconsiderable 
portion is occupied by two lakes — about a square mile by one of 
them which has fresh water, and seven square miles by the Salt 
Lake” ^). It is obvious that the cold in these high valleys must 
necessarily be extremely severe, and with a clear sky there is a 
night'frost even in midsummer. The same writer draws attention to 
another influence which renders travelling in those high altitudes 
extremely painful, and which must have greatly aggravated the 
of the jouTTiey for Aaevedo, who l^d only passed a 
couple of months in the Tibetan highlands, "There is one charac¬ 
teristic of Rupshu that is always making itself felt by those who 
are used to dwell at lower altitudes. This is the rarity of the air. 
In the valleys water boils at about the temperature of about 187® 
(86® C], which corresponds to a barometer height of 17'8 inches 
[449 millimetres]. Hence the amount of air — and of oxygen — 
taken into the lungs with an ordinary inhalation is only 
of what w'OuM enter them where one at the level of the sea" *}. 

From the Thoghi lake or Tso Kar the road to Gya runs in the 
direction of the Tunglung pass parallel irith the axis of the La¬ 
dakh range, alternately topping its spurs or dipping down into 
the valleys between them. Thomson, who traversed this part 
towards the end of September, found the ascent very steep. "The 

road was very stony and rugged-The wind still blew very 

strongly from the north, driving in our faces the still falling snow 
and opposing our progress towards the crest, which was very 
rock)', being composed of a mass of stratified quartz. The eleva¬ 
tion of the summit was about 17,500 feet (5,320 metres}. *). No 
wonder the Portuguese traveller had something to say of the ter¬ 
rors of this march. Then another fourteen miles through a narrow 
precipitous ravine widening out a little towards the end, and the 
houses of Gya, the first after Haule, were in sight. 

A hundred and ninety years were to elapse between Azevedo 
and Oliveira's passing visit and the arrival in 1820 of two other 
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Europeans, Moorcroft and Tnebeckr They describe Gya as “a town 
of small extent and thinly peopled” ^)p whilst Drew speaks of it as 
a village of some forty houses with a proportionately wide area of 
cultivation It is situated at about 13,500 feet (4,115 metres) 
above seadeveL 

At the time of the visit of the two Portuguese town and country 
were governed by a mler **wh.om the king of Ladac had deprived 
of the kingdom of Mariul. He is very friendly with us, as he proved 
before, when he received Father Andrade." They, too, met with a 
kind reception, and among other presents received a dozen big 
apples, much resembling the very large and good ones of Lisbon, 
whidi, Azevedo adds, "I had not seen during the last thirty-seven 
years'^ * *), That fruit is grown in the severe Tibetan climate is 
known; apricots and peaches are even among the staple articles of 
export from Ladakh; apple-trees are numerous and of several 
kinds. “They bear freely,” \vrites Moorcroft, “endure great cold 
and intense heat, require little rain and are veiy rarely attacked 
by disease'' *}, He, too, was presented with some apples at Marai- 
lang half-w*ay between Gya and Leh. 

With fresh energy Azevedo continued his journey. “After two 
days we arrived at a station in the kingdom of Ladac, from where 
six small hamlets can be seen among the mountains at a mile's 
distance from each other and resembliiig those spoken of before* 
They lie in the greatest and longest valley which I have seen in 
those mountam regions and which also contains many fertile bar- 
ley-fields. This barley is not like that of our country, its grain 
resembles more that of wheat, and as food it is very nourishing 
and pleasant to the taste. The next day we reached the royal town 
of Lee" 

The course of the Gya or Mandnr river points the way from Gya 
to the Indus valley, w hich, therefore, was the route foUow^ed by 
Moorcroft and many after him. The narrow ravine through which 
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the river speeds is about fourteen miles long and reaches the Indus 
near Upshi* It took ^loorcroft and Thomson two days to traverse, 
which agrees with Azevedo's time-notice. But what are the six 
hamlets seen by the latter near Upshi, “the first station mtheking- 
dom of Ladac ", it is hard to say, Thomson came across no settle¬ 
ments in the ten miles between Upshi and Marsilang in the direc¬ 
tion of Leh. On nearing Upshi, however, the Gya ravine widens out 
according to the same traveller “into an open plain, well covered 
with houses and enclosures, with scattered poplar and willow 
trees.... and traversed by irrigation canals conducted from the 
little Gya rivulet" ^). May not Azevedo have meant this valley ? 

Towards the evening of October 25, 1631, then, the first Euro¬ 
peans entered the capital of Ladakh. Not, however, without going 
through the necessary formalities. When they came near the tovm 
etiquette required them to light from their horses and standing 
to await the permission to enter. On receiving it they were by the 
king's orders assigned a residence and provided with the necessary 
fuel, water and some measures of barley. Azevedo devotes only a 
few lines to the description of Leh. "It is built on the slope of a 
small mountain and numbers about 800 families. Half a mile lower 
down but still quite visible flows the river that goes to Lahore. By 
the town itself passes a mountain stream which works a large 
number of water-mills; a few trees are also found here" *). As we 
shall have to return to Leh in company W'ith Desideri we shall not 
enter on a description of the town here. Let it suffice to remark 
that, if Azevedo’s figures are correct, the population has rather 
diminished than increased; in 1847 Thomson was informed that it 
was 5,000, at present it must be about 2,100 *). Schlagintweit on 
his vmt saw the water-mills on the Leh river" *). 

The boundaries of Ladakh are thus given by Azevedo: 'The 
kingdom of Ladac borders in the south on that of Chaparangue or 
Goge [Guge], in the east on the kingdom of the three Moots, also 
called by another name Archande [Yarkand], the capital of which 
is Cascar [Kashgar]. It is from there that caravanscarr^' into Chi¬ 
na the day of which porcelain is made. Through this kingdom with 
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its white, strongly built and vigorous population, Brother Bento 
de Goes travelled. Cascar is not more than six days' march from 
the kingdom of Ladac. On the western side, finally, it is bounded 
by the kingdom of Baldj’S [BaJtistan], a people which is not so 
white but of better pliysique and taller stature.” 

The very first day after their arrival the king had the strangers 
sent for 'dess to see us personally than to recei'v'e our presents”, 
Arevedo adds slyly. The presents consisted of some pieces of cloth, 
six large and small fire-arms, two Chinese targets, an inkstand 
from Din and some other gilt trinkets, all of which were eagerly 
welcomed and accepted. With great accuracy of detail Azcvedo 
describes his first audienoewithSenge-namGyal, “He is a man of tall 
stature, of a brown colour, with something of the Javanese in his 
features ®), and of stem appearance. He wore a rather dirty upper 
garment of some red material, a mantle of the same, and a thread¬ 
bare cap. His hair hung down to his shoulders, either ear was 
adorned with turquoise and a large coral, whilst he wore a string of 
skull-bones round his neck to remind himself of death. He was 
sitting cross-legged on an ornamental carpet of crimson velvet of 
the time of Mathusala." The queen, a short stout personage with 
sore eyes, was dressed like her husband but she was less imposing. 
When everyone was seated Chinese tea was served, a sign of great 
favour on their part, This tea is made with water, some butter and 
a little milk, it is a dark liquid, which is drunk as hot as possible. 
One who serves tea freely is reputed a very generous host, but on 
account of the cost only the rich can afford to do so. After this 
they were presented with a piece of raw meat and a ball of husked 
barley, which they call 'zanem'. After the interview most of those 
present saw them to their residence *), 

Tea is, indeed, still a favourite drink in Ladakh, but the poor 
people, that is. Drew adds *), nearly all the population, are rarely 
able to get it. Barley-meal is the people’s daily food; it is, Father 
Donsen says, either baked into a sort of pancake, or made into 
dough and roUed into balls for more convenient carriage when 
travelling ®). The only thing Azevedo has to remark of the palace 


MS. foL 36. Appmdii I. 
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where the interview tc^ok pboe is that it was full of cobwebs and 
should be called dirty rather thar» cleart. This does not render it 
probable that Sengc-nam Gyal had already built his palace of nine 
stories^ the construction of which is ascribed to him by the X-adakh 
chronicles 

During this first audience, which had been more of the nature of 
a formal greeting* * Azevedo had not touched on the subject of his 
coming. Four days later* however* he thought he saw Iiis chance 
and during a second intenriew he submitted his proposals. The 
king premised he would consider the matter mtb his councLllors. 
A week later* the journal says* he sent us his decision; it was a 
firman authoming ns to continue to w^ork as we had doire during 
the reign of tlie late king* not only in the kingdom of Coge, but al¬ 
so in Ridocho and even in his own capital. He did not give us this 
answer personally that he might not be thought to bind himself to 
favour and expense, if we should actually settle at X^ee. At the 
same time he presented us with a horse very much like Don 
Quixote's* four pieces of woollen stuff, two tails of hyacas (yaks?) 
together with the permi^ion to depart 

As a long stay at Leh had never been intended aiid Azevedo was 
anxious to return to India to report, the two Fathers resolved to 
set out the next day* although the cold was already intense. In 
three days they w^ere back again at Gya with the late king of Ma- 
riul. It was November 10. Here they took counsel* and, probably 
on the advice of the rajah, Azevedo changed the plan of his jour¬ 
ney. The cold was already very severe, he relates, and the eighteen 
stages separating Gj^ from Tsaparang did not tempt him at all. 
He would, moreover, have to traverse the Mana pass in Decem¬ 
ber, which, if not impossible, could at any rate not be done with¬ 
out imminent danger of life. "‘But if 1 took the direct road to La¬ 
hore, it would, it is true, be a new route across uninhabited regions 
and through many little kingdoms, but it had this great advantage 
that we should thus escape the terrible wint er in nine days. Finally I 
resolved to take this new route to Lahore that I might not witliout 
necessity incur the danger of having to winter at Chaparangne" 

Dr. Kai\ ^larK, | £91 ^ p. tZ4, note 101, 

■) Axevvdo, JUS. (ot 36 H. Apptruiix NotbiilS is s^Jd Asev^do of tbo ktng of 
wbo had bwa c«Fnt^d off lo Lth.. Ffom Andrsde'A leitor of Febmaiy 
1633 it is clear that tie laU#r had mil him, but the fitnet suard Ibat was kopl over 
Ibe piisoatr prevented the odjaionary from fetting into touch with him. 
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So they took leave of the nilcr of Gya^ who urgently entreated 
them iQ send him one or more missionaiie^, whom he promised to 
house and support properly, and on the same day^ Monday No^ 
vember 10, 1631^ tliey set out wTth an experienced guide on their 
new^ expedirion to Lahore. One cannot but admire the undaimled 
courage of those t\vo Portuguese priests, who msufficiently 
equipped and provided with but few aids dared undertake in tJie 
unfavourable and late season a journey across the uninhabited pla¬ 
teaux of Rufshu and Lahul and through the dangerous Himalaya 
passes. 

For centurie:s the trade-route from Yarkand ma Leh to the 
Punjab has run and still runs across the mountain districts of 
Rupshu^ Lahul and Kulu. As late as 1868 the British government 
opened an annual fair at Palampur in the centre of the Kangra 
tea-district in order to attract the Turkestan and Leh traders. But 
the irregular arrival of the Yarkand caravans at Leh and especially 
the fact of the market being held in autumn, which prevented those 
attending it from returning before tlie winter, militated against 
its being a permanent success, and it W'as abolished in 1879^), 
Though the route is regularly used by the native population, it 
remained closed to Europeans for many years after Azevedo had 
traversed it. No account of his joumey has ever been published 
and it w^as not till 190 years later that Moorcroft and Trebeck 
starting from India penetrated into those mountainous sohtudcs. 
Though in summer this route may not be very arduous, and 
entails nothing beyond the usual labour attendant on a mountain 
journey and the hardship resulting from scarcity of food and fuel, 
things are far other\sise in winter. The temperature remains below 
freezing'pointj the snowstorm sweeps the valleys, obstructs the 
passes and shrouds the roads; the snowfall begins in November, 
and till the beginning, often till the end, of May all the Himalaya 
passes at 16,000 feet —^ which is about the height of Mont Blanc 

are practically inaccessible No wonder^ thereforep that the 
travellers were several times in danger of life. "Tor nine days we 
travelled through a sohtude of plateaux and mountain ranges 
without meeting a soui^ Crossing frozen mountain streams and 
nvers we arrived in those parts where from the mountains issue a 
great number of springs, the water of w hich freezes iminediately on 

Drw, p. B3*. 
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coming out. 1 &aw one monntaia on the slope of which mthin the 
distance of a gunshot 1 counted 127 springs, but not a blade of 
grass was to be seen on the whole moontaiu- The greatest diffi- 
culty we experienced in these wastes w^as when we climbed and 
descended a very steep mountain wholly covered wdth snow and in 
some places with ice. It took us a whole day the snow' reaching 
above our knees] no road was visible and our advance w'as nothing 
but a series of falls and rises and clippings on the ice, on which it 
unas difficult to retain or regain a footing. Thank God there W'as 
plenty of sunshine and no wind that day, otherwise we should 
have been frozen to death. On the top of this great mountain the 
snow forms a pool in which two hundred boats might easily 
move; at the moment, however^ it was one huge sheet of ice glitter- 
ing in the sun with a brilliance that blinded the eye* *" 

Knowing that Azevedo followed the trade-^route from Lehto the 
Punjab these details allows us to form a sufficiently accurate pic¬ 
ture of his journey. From Gy a, hb starting point, the road led him 
back along rising ground to the Tunglung or Takelung pass. 
Thence one may either drop directly into the north-south valley 
of the Zarra, a feeder of the Zanskar, and then pass into that of 
the Sumkieb or one may take the direction of the Salt Lake Valley, 
and striking out to the south before reaching it, enter the Sum- 
kiel basin through the valley of Rukchin. Both routes, of which 
the last-mentioned is the more common, finally abut on the JLa- 
chalung pass, leading on to the Bara-Lacha pass on the frontier of 
I^ul- Schlagintweit put$ the elevation of the Lacbalnng pass at 
16>750 feet (5,092 metres)^). The slope on the Lahul side is described 
by Moorcroft as very steep, and the road on the side of Rup- 
shu is **a rough, undulating ground intersected by rivulets and 
watercourses"* *). The mountain so rich in springs mentioned by 
Azfivedo may be theLachalung, whose pass he must have traversed; 
in any case it cannot be the Bara-Lacha, which must have 
been the mountain that caused him so much trouble in climbing, as 
appears from the sequel of the narrative and the mention of the 
fros^n mountain lake. No such lake is spoken of in tlie descriptioti 
of the passes in Rupshu, but it b given in that of the Bara-Lacha 


I) Attiwig, MS. fal. S7. Apptndu r 
■3 Schl;a.|lnlwi:Up HI, 227, DttW jivea t6,S0a ft, 
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pass. Schlagintweit mentions the Nam Tso on the south-western 
slope at 13^570 feet ; Drew has such a lake on his map but calls it 
Suraj Dalp from which issues one of the tributaries of the Bhaga 
river. That Azevedo took a whole day crossing the pass will cause 
no surprise if due account is taken of the season and the altitude. 
Though the height is diffidently stated, it is certainly above 
4,860 metres *). 

Two days after this crossing, just as they w'ere marching through 
a vaUey (the Bhaga valley), an icy storm, which all day long blew 
in their faces, threatened to freese him to death, ^uite numbed he 
had to be lifted from his horse to be revived. In the evening they 
encamped in a cave by a frozen mountaiD stream^ where they sat 
over a fire and partook of their &cauty provisions; a few pieces of 
black bran-bread^ ^'blacker than the blackest bread that b to be 
found/' and some barley-meal porridge. Their sufferings, how^- 
ever^ were for the present all but over^ for the next day, the ninth 
after their departure from Gya, the cold was less severe Eind the 
limits of the lonely wastes were reached. Towards eleven o^clock 
they saw^ in the distance four cypress trees on the bank of the 
river^ and continuing their way they cameacross more treesand nu¬ 
merous clear springs, until towards four o^clock they entered the 
first settlement in the little kingdom of Carja qr Caria. In the house 
of a lama the travellers were treated to toasted bread and mUk, 
the dainties of these people. The next morning the journey w^as 
resumed in the direction of the kingdom of Culu, to w^hich that 
of Caria b subject ^). 

ITie first settlement, so all travellers tell us* which one meets on 
the w'ay from Gy a to Kulu b the hamlet of Darcha in Lahul. In 
the Ibt of the stages from Leh to Palampur given by Drew' it b 
the ninth stopping-place after Gy a *). “It may be obsen ed/' Cun¬ 
ningham writes* '“’that the whole of the country from Darcha in 
Lahul to the Chumureri Lake [in Rupsbu] b a vast uninhabited 
desert, without a single tree or even a bush knee high, and but 
scantily supplied with w'ateri' Moorcroft also notes near Darcha, 

II, 3%; riJ, 223. 
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which hecalb Labrang, "a number of cypresses much decayed 
and msmy quite dead'" These details square so exactly with 
the points inenlioned fay Azevedo that there need be no doubt 
about the identity of 'The first settlement in the little kingdom of 
Carja” and the hamlet of Darcha, But what about the name of 
Carjap which is not found on any map? Perhaps we may have to 
think of some mutilated form of Gara as the valley of the Bhaga 
is locally called in Lahul * *). Darcha itself is situated on the Bhaga 
river p which flows through Lahul in a north-westerly directibn and 
joins the Chandra at Tandi to form the important Chenab river. As 
regards the country itself, "'the climate of Lahul", Harcourt writes, 
"may be considered a very dry and bracing onep but towards 
the sources of the Bhaga and the Chundra the winds are bitterly 
cold bloAving like a hurricane all day and subsiding altogether 
at night. In September the winter frosts set in, and from the end 
of December till April the entire country is covered with snow and 
almost completely shut cut from the rest of the world'' ®).The 
vegetation, not nearly so luxuriant as in the district of KulUp is 
almost confined within the limits of the valley. Brides rich pas¬ 
tures some pines and willows are met with here and there. Barley 
and buckwheat are the chief crops, wheat being much rarer 
The people, not very numerous, still clearly betray their Mongo- 
han origin and live for the greater part in small settlements not 
only on the lower Chandra but also in the Bhaga valley* When 
Moorcroft vrent up this valley from Barlmgp north of Mundi, he 
passed all day long through a succession of villages "each contain¬ 
ing from ten to twenty houses" AH these characteristics are 
mentioned in Azevedo's notes. Starting from their first resting- 
place, so he informs us, in the direction of KulUp the road ran be¬ 
tween two mountain ranges covered mth trees and vegetation. 
They passed through several small villages, the people of which 
gained their living by agriculture and cattle-breeding. They were 
a fine people of sound natural dispositions and especially much 

n Meoicioft. Ip Up 3^, 

■) GaHUifT f^aTigTA Distnet, Part, Hi. IjUial, p. 2. — hssnily Cirja t&ay be 
a mlstewiiig Jer Owia, by wWeb nimti ihc Tibetans indjeaia Upper LubuJ, (CC J. 
Hlltnhifiolk Amd J. Th. Vogilp HiA^ry of Kvlu StaU — Joumal the Piuijib HUtciiicHJ 
Soetety (Calcnttavob Vll, no. 2, p. MS). 
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cleaner than the Tibetans, although they are related to them 
The lateness of the season caused fresh difficulties. On the frontier 
of Lahul the snowfall began to be so heavy that the travellers were 
continually losing thdr way. Soaked to the skin and numbed with 
cold they reached the foot of a mountain, where they had to pass 
the night in the belter of a cave. The prospect of having to climb 
the pass the next day under such cfrcumstances seemed anything 
but tempting to Aaevedo, the more so as his boots, which were 
nevermeant for such mountaineering feats, had succumbed in the 
struggle. But their rest was protracted for two more days as the 
snowfall during the night was so heavy that even the natives 
dared not venture on thepassage. In the early morning of the third 
day the ascent was begun with the aid of some LahuHs. Azevedo 
had obtained from them a pair of shoes of twisted straw, such as 
Schlagintweit still saw in use among the Ladalchis * *). The horses 
sank into the snow up to their bellies. "I shoved myself along with 
the greatest difficulty without being able to take any rest, for if I 
stopped for a moment I sank into the snow up to my chest.” For 
five hours he struggled on but then his strength failed him before 
the top was reached. He thought he would die on the spot, and it 
was only through the efficient assistance of his companions, who 
had to carry him in their arms, that he was enabled to continue 
the journey. As they could not get to the foot of the pass before 
nightfall they bivouacked on the slope, whence the exhausted 
travellers looked down with admiration and longing on the 
magnificent cedar trees in the valley beneath *). 

Though this Rotang pass, 13,500 feet high and connecting La¬ 
hul and Kulu, is neither difficult nor dangerous, yet the crossing 
may be attempted under circumstances which entail the loss of 
human life. Thus Harcouit narrates that in 1S63 of a hundred 
labourers who traversed it during a storm seventy-t wo perished*}. 
Azevedo did not fare so badly, but, he writes, I shall long remem¬ 
ber that day, because my bands, which I sprained several times in 
my repeated falls, have remained partly deformed. In the course 
of his conversation with the guides he had also learned that their 
pagoda stood in the middle of a large pool, which was formed by 

b AlcvedA, tlS- lol. aa Apptadix 1, 
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the winter rains dose to the pass. Perhaps the little lake Serkund 
b meant, situated on the southern side, which Schlagintweit calls 
a small "lake-like pool'". 

Three days more^ the journal goes on to say^ saw the party to 
MagarSari, the capital of the kingdom of CuUu. The road took them 
along flourishing villages and fertile fields. The town is situated in 
a mountain-valley intersected by many rivulets and adorned 
with an abundance of splendid cedars. The population is very nu¬ 
merous and the houses are very comfortable. They arc built of 
hewn stone, whilst the verandahs they have running round the 
four sides are, like the roofs, made of cedax wood. They are a people 
with fine feature, the children with their golden hair are very 
charming, and some of the women are as white as those of Portu¬ 
gal. It b a curious custom there for everyone to wear flowers or 
odoriferous herbs in their head-gear* Azevedo was less pl^tsed, 
when with smooth talk he was relieved of a horse and a few other 
little items by a kinsman of the king's, who for the rest had received 
him well during the absence of the ktter. "But I let thu^bep 
that I might obtain permission to continue my joume/' *)* 

Thus our Portuguese missionary was the first European ®) to ad¬ 
mire one of the most delightful districts of the Himalaya, "which 
for beauty of scenery b the rival of Kashmir'" *)* WTiat he only 
hints at is fully and admirably described by A. Harcourt, who by 
a two years" residence as a Settlement Officer was enabled to ap¬ 
preciate the wealth of beauty of the Kulu scenery *)* And if the 
reader w'bhes to enjoy a continuous hymn of praise of these en¬ 
chanting valleys and mountains, he should take up Kulu and 
Lahout, the latest work of the well-known Himolaya-traveller, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce. In these writers, too, he will find back 

1) ScMflgintvfiit, II, 394, MoDtCroft (I, 192) 

In coEHtecUcHti wltls the RdUag pass spe[iks of two pools sacred t* the deity 
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down to the smallest characteristics that were noted by Azevedo. 
The luxuriant v^etation the peculiar style of architecture of 
the houses, "made in alternate layers of timber and stone..., 
with its gabled roofs of slate and wood and overhanging veran¬ 
dahs, *) unconsciously calling before the mind the chalet of the 
Swiss mountains: the people's fondness of wearing flowers*), and 
lastly the enchanting site of Nagar". The capital of Kulu at the 
time of Azevedo’s visit, Nagar, has had to resign this title to 
Sultanpur, to which the seat of government has been transferred, 
but it still ranks first both with the people and the British 
rulers*). 

Difficulties of quite another kind troubled the two travellers on 
their four days' march from Nagar to the kingdom of Mandi: like 
their provisions, so their funds began to run short. Fortunately, 
when starting from Tsaparang Azevedo had taken among his lug¬ 
gage a supply of certain herbs, which he calls 'naruleys'. He 
describes them as a sort of root-plant growing under the ground 
and having great medicinal properties against fever and other 
ailments. These roots were eagerly exchanged for provisbns and 
thus they were enabled to continue their journey. 

For the rest everything went smoothly. Impracticable roads 
arc no longer spoken of, for the Babu pass, 3,000 metres high, on 
the frontier of Mandil presents no difficulties. Azevedo's feet, 
how'ever, had suffered so badly that they refused to cany him fur¬ 
ther and the last stages of the journey had to be made in a'gemary' 
a kind of palankeen with four bearers. Of Mandi it is remarked 
that it was tributary to the Mogul, but for the rest it was like 
all the other states in customs, climate and vegetation. Taking a 
Westerly direction from Mandi to get to Lahore the party reached 
Mellah (?), where they bad some anxious moments on account of 
the fanatical hatred of some Mohammedans and of the greed of the 
governor, who robbed them of almost everything worth stealing. 
But after surmounting these difficulties as they had surmounted 
so many others they presently crossed the last spurs of the Hima¬ 
laya and left behind them the mountains "among which I had 
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passed five months ivithout seeing mnch more than snow.** On his 
arrival, in the kingdom of Baynaraat four days' distance from La¬ 
hore and subject to it, Azevedo once more modified his plan and 
resolved not to go to Lahore, but to turn southward at once and 
strike the Emperor Jahangir's great high-way to Agra. Ei^t days 
later he was in the province of Delhi, and via Matumn (Mathura) 
arrived at his point of departure, Agra, January 3, 1633^), His 
travelling-tour Agra-Tsapaiang-Leh-Agra had taken him six 
months and five da}%. 

We may certaiidy wonder how it has been possible for this in¬ 
teresting account to remain unknown till this day, the more so if 
we remember the great interest and popularity enjoyed about this 
time by Andrade's narrative and witnessed to by its translation 
into five different languages. The question must also be left 
unanswered whether Azevedo in his later correspondence ever re- 
tiimed to the subject of his Tibetan expedition. None of his letters 
are known to be extant, although after his journey he spent more 
than twenty-five years at the various mission-stations of India, 
last of all at Goa, where he died August 12,1660. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1578, 

1597. 

1627. 

June 28, 1631. 

July 31, 1631. 

August 25, 163L 

October 4, 1631. 

October 25, 163L 

No\'ember7, 1631. 
November 26, 1631. 
January 3, 1632, 


Francis do Aaevedo bom at Lisbon. 

He enteis the Society of Jesus at Goa. 

He is appointed to the Mt^or mission. 

Starts from Agra for Tsaparang. 

Leaves Srinagar ((^hwal). 

Anivcs at Tsaparang. 

Sets Out for Lch in company with F. de Oliveira. 
Arrives at Leh. 

Leaves Leh lor Agra via Lahul and Kulu, 
Arrives at Nagar, the capital of Kulu. 

Back at Agra. 


August 12, 1660, Death ol Aaevedo at Goa. 



CHAPTER V 


STEPHEN CACELLA ANP JOHN CASEAJ;, 

When Father Andrade during his second stay at Tsaparang in 
1625 ivas actively engaged ingathering more accurate and detailed 
information about the extent and the state of Tibet he learned 
from merchants coming from China of the existence of a great 
country, Utsang, situated, it was said, at one and a half months’ 
journey east of Tsaparang ^), To him this meant a possible new 
mission-field j and he wrote to India suggesting that the attempt to 
reach those more ^terly territories should be made from Bengal *}. 
Thoi^h some few published records have made it sufficiently 
clear that this advice was acted upon*), and that two mU- 
sionaries. Fathers Stephan Cacella and John Cabral ventured 
upon a journey to Utsang, the meagre details of those records 
and the lack of first-hand evidence have hitherto rendered a full 
description of the expedition impossible. For the purpose of the 
reconstruction attempted in the present chapter the author has 
availed himself of a number of unpublished documents, letters and 
reports, all in the possession of the Society of Jesus. The most im¬ 
portant among them are three letters which throw fuU light on 
the whole undertaking. The first b by Father Cacella, the head 
of the expedition, written from Golim or Gulim (Hugh) on July 10, 
1626, and containing little more than the statement that he has 
arrived there from Cochin and b full of hopes as regards the rest of 
the journey. Of far greater interest b the second letter by the 
same, dated October 4, 1627, from the kingdom of Cambirasi, in 
which he tells at length about hb stay inCooch Behar and Bhutan, 
The third letter written eight months later, June 17,1623, from 
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Hugli, is by Father CaceUa's fellow-traveller Father Cabral, who 
briefly states their further experiences in Tibet itself i). As a valu¬ 
able addition may be consider^ the coinmunicatton made by the 
same Cabral from Utsang to his confreres at Tsaparang. This let¬ 
ter, to which we referred in the preceding chapter *), has not been 
preserved but has been embodied by Azevedo in his own narrative. 
Fortunate as we have been in these finds we cannot but regret the 
loss, or at least the disappearance, of another document referred to 
by De Queyros in his biography of Brother Peter de Baste . Touching 
on Cacella and Cabral's mission to Tibet he says; "it would be like 
an epic to hear the accounts of the difficulties* dangers and trials 
w'hich they underwent; but from this 1 am excused by a detailed 
narrative of the w-hole journey by Father John Cabral, which was 
sent to Rome after being read in Portugal, where I heard it during 
my stay at the coUege of Coimbra” *). This document must have 
been in Portugal and perhaps in Rome before 1635, in which year 
De Queyros left for India* but all my inquiries have failed to bring 
it to light again. 

Of the earlier life of the two missionaries very little is known. 
Stephen Cacella was bom at Avia in the diocese of Kvora, became 
a Jesuit at the age of nineteen and sailed for India in 1614, On 
completing his studies he was at least for some years stationed in 
Cochin *). The companion of his Tibetan journey, John Cabral, 
was his junior by fourteen years; a native of Celorico in the 
province of Beira, he had joined the Society of Jesus in 1615 and 
went out to India in 1624 *). 

Of the tw'o provinces which divided between them the vast 
Jesuit mission in India* that of Malabar served Bengal, anti 
this country had been suggested as the starting-base, it was 
natural that this province should undertake the expedition. 
On April 30, ] 636, the two travellers set out from Cochin together 
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with a lay-brother, Bartholomew Fonteboa Their first object 
was the present town of Hugh*) situated on a branch of 
the Ganges-delta, where the mission had an establishment, and 
where inionnation for the further journey could be gathered. 
They were very sanguine at what they were told, Cacella writes in 
his first letter, July 10^ !626, to Father Albert Laertius at Cochin. 
The road to Cathay is much frequented and offers no serious bin- 
dranceSp whilst the people are said to behave as if they were Chris¬ 
tians. He will, therefore, go to Cocho by Siripur, where he hopes to 
meet the Cathayans and to join them on their return to their coun¬ 
try in October* He will write again from Cocho. This he actually 
did, as h borne out by bis message of October 4, 1627 *), though 
the letter itself has not been preserved; fortunately, however^ 
the October message repeats briefly the contents of his former 
letter supplemented by some other items, a chronological summary 
therefore, which may be quoted here to give a general idea of the 
undertaking. '"On August 2,1626, we left Golim [Hugh]and arrived 
at Dacca on the 12th. We set out again on SeptembCT 5 and on the 
26th of the same month we reached Azo Pando, where we 
stayed for a few days with Rajah Satargit. From Azo we mo ved on 
October 8 to Biar, which w'e entered on the 21st. Here we had to 
wait for four months before we could cross the mountain ranges, so 
it was not till February 2, 1627, that we took the road to Runate, 
the furthest of the dominions of Cocho, and on the 21st we 
entered the kingdom of Potente, On the 23rd we began the ascent 
of the mountains and after eighteen days^ travelling, on April 
10, we met the Droma Rajah, king and great Lamba of this realm. 
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This man is held to be the greatest scholar and the most learned of 
all the great Lambas, who are e^ht in number in all the realms of 
Potente” ^). After this brief surv^ he begins his circumstantial 
account. 

On their departure from Hugh it was deemed prudent to take 
measures to provide for the safety of the two travellers; for Dacca, 
the first object of this stage of their journey, was at the moment 
ruled over by the Mohammedans during the absence of the Nababo 
(Nawab) at Rajabol *), Disguised as Portuguese soldiers they trav¬ 
elled under the guidance of Father Simon de Figueiredo, who 
had some experience of Dacca. On their arrival at Siripur Cacella 
left his companions behind, and proceeded further, accompanied 
only by Figueiredo, in order to reconnoitre. Their apprehensions 
had not been at all unfounded. At Dacca the two travellers and 
their boat were seiaed at once. After twelve days, however, they 
were set free again, and Cacella sent the boat down to Siripur to 
fetch Cabral- In view of the difficulties to which the further jour¬ 
ney might give rise, Fontehoa, who was fifty years of age, was 
ordered to return to Hugh: he would be sent for as soon as things 
had taken a favourable turn. But he had hardly reached Hugli 
when he fell ill and died on December 36.1626 *). 

Continuing their way by water for three weeks the two passed 
some sixty 'choquis^, a sort of custom-house, at each of which they 
had to pay toll- They were now at Azo. "Azo is the most impor¬ 
tant town and the capital of the kingdom of Cccho, a large coun¬ 
try, very populous and rich- It used to be the residence of Liqui- 
narane, king of Cocho, who is now dead, and the Nababo of Mogor. 
to whom the country pays tribute, also resides there. We passed 
the town and arrived at Pando, where lives Sataigit, Rajah of 
Busna, the pagan commander-in-chief of Mogor against the Assa- 
nes [Assamese]- Pando is not a v^y large territory but it is dense¬ 
ly populated. It does not stretch far into the interior but 
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extends ^oDg beautiful river of Coebo^ and is the cause of 
the war which they are always carrying on gainst the Assanes, 
who border on Pando, the last district of the kingdom in that 
direction"^). 

For a right understanding and just estimate of the particulars 
given by Cacella both here and in lie sequel we must take a bird’s- 
eye-view of the contemporary history of Eastern Bengal. There 
are at the time two kingdoms, distinguished from each other as 
Koch Bihar (Cooch Behar) and Koch Hajo, from the names of 
their respective capitals®). At the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury — many say in 1509, others in 1524 — one Visu Sing became 
king of GxxJi Behar, where he founded a beautiful town. He was 
succeeded by his son Nara Narayana, who extended his posses¬ 
sions in every direction, conquered the whole of Kamrup and 
made even the Rajah of Bhutan pay tribute. At the close of his life 
he divided his dominions giving the western half (Cooch Behar) as 
far as the Sankosh river to his son Laksmi Narayana, and the 
eastern half (Koch Hajo) to his nephew Raghu Rai. The division 
proved fatal to both parts, Laksmi Marayana very soon came into 
conflict with the mighty Mogul Emperor Akbar, who conquered 
his kingdom and only left him to rale it as a tributary king. After 
his death in 1622 Bir Narayana came to the throne, but he died 
after five years and was succeeded by his son Pran Narayana in 
1627. Raghu Ral, too, did not long enjoy his newf dignity: he died 
in 1593 leaving his kingdom to his son Parikshit, who "mounted 
cannon at Pandunath to the west of the Kamakliya hill [in Kam- 
rap) and built a town at North Gauhati, whose fortifications can 
still be traced for many mUes even at the present day" ®). He quar¬ 
relled with Laksmi Narayana, who, now a vassal of Akbar's, 
called in his liege-lord's help. Parikshit was defeated and fled. But 
the struggle was continued by Parikshit’s brother, Bali Narayana 
(1614—-1637), who found support with the savage Ahom king. 
The tatter took Pando, a town near Gauhati, and besieged Hajo. 
Though he was repulsed from its walls the w'ar dragged on with 
varying success in Lower Assam. 
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Thus it was that Cacella and Cabral on their arrival at Pando or 
Pandu in 1626 m&t tlio mighty Satai^t, rajah of Busna, the com¬ 
mander of the Mogor troops against Assam. They begged an au¬ 
dience, presented their letters and declared their intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to Cathay. The rajahhadinqiUries made among his people, 
but “there was no one who h^d any knowledge of this country 
except a Moor^ who told us that it lay beyond a town called Cascar 
[Kashgar], through which one passes into it. He knew of no road 
leading to it from Cocho, but we were sure to find one after cross¬ 
ing the mountains of Potente. When we wanted to know how we 
were to get to the kingdom of Potente, Satargit proposed that we 
should consult Liquinarane, king of Cocho, at Azo, who as ruler 
of the country knew more of it* and w'as well acquainted with that 
people, who came down into his country by several gates"" This 
was resolved upon and Satargit insisted on conducting them per¬ 
sonally to Azo+No wonder that Cacella is very generous in his praise 
of the helpfulness of the powerful commander^ who, he says, 
“through his knowledge and position stands very high throughout 
the country^ as we noted at where the people in the streets 
cheered him as if he was their sovereign. This was also in part 
owing to the great liberality with w hich he disposes of his income 
amounting to about 200,CX)0 tangas" *J. These particulars also 
serve to bring out the less honourable part which this high-placed 
personage played a few yeais later. It is thus briefly related by 
Blochmaun from the Fddishdkndntcihr “Satrjit was the son of Mu- 
kindrap zamuxdar of Bosnah, which lies three stages from Bhdki 
[Dacca] 'on this side". Shaikh 'AJiuddin' when Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, had sent him along with the army which then invaded Hajo; 
and as he distinguished himself in the war, he had after the con¬ 
quest of the country and the return of the army been appointed 
Th&nahdAr of P^du and Gauhatti, where chiefly through his nu¬ 
merous dependants he had obtained the friendship of the Assam- 
€se and had also, by his influence as zamindar of ^snah, become 
quite intimate with the chiefs of Koch. The governors of Ben¬ 
gal, who succeeded Shaikh' Aldluddin, had often called him; but 
he made for ever excuses and neither paid his respects, nor did 
he send the customary perhkash"". The end was that finally 
he made common cause w^th Assam against his own sovereign. 
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and in the subsequent war he was taken prisoner and executed 

It was this Satrjit or Satargit, then, who in 1626 e»:orted the 
two missionaries to Azo, which is but another name for Hajo, in 
fact the usual one on older maps. Thus on the New Map of Bengal 
by Matthew van den Broucke and published by Fr. Valentijn the 
town of 'Aso' is given in the ‘Kingdom of Assam' * *)♦ And 
much more recently on Dr. Griffith’s map appended to the account 
of his Bhutan journey in ]B37 we find the town of ‘Azo’, though 
in the text he and Captain Pemberton "started from Hayoo" *), 
"The beautiful river of Cocho", on which the town was situated, is 
of course the Brahmaputra, which name, however, seems to have 
remained unknown to the travellers. At the present day Hajo is at 
some distance from the river, wbieh must necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that the Brahmaputra has shifted its bed a good way 
southward, which is not very surprising in the case of a stream so 
turbulent and liable to incessant fluctuations *}, Cacelk. has no 
details about Hajo. In 1637 it was "a picturesque place and one of 

considerable local note_The village is a large one, and situated 

close to some low hills; it has the usual Bengal appearance, the 
houses being surrounded by trees, such as betel palms, peepul, 
banyan and caoutchouc" ®). Allen in hisGaztftWifra/JCawrriP has 
nothing to say on the condition of Hajo, only mentioning the 
remains of an old mosque and a still existing temple of Vishnu 
restored by Raghu Rai in 1583*). 

To gain access to the king the travellers had to pass through 
three courts enclosed by roomy verandahs and separated from 
each other by strong gates. They led into a large garden, in the 
middle of which stood a villa, where Liquinarane aw^aited them. 
After giving them a kindly hearing he advised them to take the 
road to Biar, where his son Gabxurasa ruled, and thence to pro¬ 
ceed to Potente through Runate. the furthest part of his domin¬ 
ions. He gave them letters of reconunendation to his son, and 
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both he and Satriit provided very liberally for their travelling- 
expenses ^), 

On comparing Cacella* *s notes on Liquinarane, king of Cocho, 
with the data supplied by Blochmann, Gait and Hunter, he can 
only mean Bir Narayana, king of Cooch Behar, because after Bali 
Karayana's flight to Assam the part of the country where Cacella 
was had not a king of its own. Moreover, Bir Narayana we know 
reigned only for five jfears and died in 1627 and Cacella writing 
on October 4,1627, of his audience with Liquinarane in 1626, says 
that he “is now dead" *)* Bir's successor was his son Pran. 

Setting out for Biar on October 6, Cacella and Cabral arrived 
there on the 21st. They were not the first Europeans to enter the 
territory of Cooch Behar, for as early as 156S6 it had been visited 
by the London merchant. Master Ralph Fitch. “I went from Ben- 
gala”, the latter says “into the countrie of Couche, which lieth five 
and twenty dayes journey Northwards from Tanda. The King is a 
Gentile, his name is Suckel Counse *) his Countrie is great and 
lieth not fane from Cauchin China; for they say they have Pepper 
from thence. The Port is called Cacchogate *). All the countrie is 
set with Bambos or Canes made sharpe at both the ends and 
driven into the earth, and they can let in the water and drowne the 
ground above knee deepe, so that Men nor Horses can pass. They 
poison all the w*aters if any warres be. Here they have much Silke 
and Muske, and cloth made of Cotton. The people have eares which 
be marvellous great of a spanne long, which they draw out in 
length by devices when they bee young. Here they be all Gentiles 
and they will kill nothing” *). 

The town of Biar is described by Cacella with a fair amount of 
detail, It “is situated on the river ^ and extends so wide in a very 
pleasant region that in length and breadth it measures sever^ 
leagues. The low buildings, which are very much like those of the 
other kingdoms of Ben^, offer nothing that is striking. The town 
is very populous and plentifully provided both with the things 
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which the country itself possesses and those which come from 
Patam [Patna], Rajamol [Ra]niahall and Gouni [Gaur?], by 
whose merchants it is visited. There are many bazaars, in which 
is to be found everything that is produced in these ports. Biar is 
famous for its fruit, which are better here than I have seen them 
in India, and especially lor its oranges of every kind" ^). 

On their arrival in the town, however, the king was not there. 
"Disheartened by the many inundations whicbdesolatedhiscapital 
he bad removed to the interior some weeks before and taken 
up his abode at a spot which before hod been called Colambarim 
and which was situated on a tributary of the same river. The Biar 
merchants were so eager to please their king and to found the new 
town that on our arrival there it had already taken the lead of 
Biar in the regularity and size of its streets" *). 

The following description of the present capital is drawn by 
Hunter from Captain Lewin's Accouai of llte Kuch Behar Siaie 
(Kuch Behar 1876). "Suirounded on three sides by two small 
streams, both called Torshi, w’hicb enlap the town in their sinuosi¬ 
ties, the site of Kuch Behar still recalls the days when the dread of 
the Bhuti^ caused the position of a town to be chosen more with 
a view to defensive than to sanitary or commercial considerations. 
The town consists of a congeries of mud huts surrounding the brick 
mansion, which is by courtesy called the palace of the Kuch Behai 
Ri}4s. The trade is not large and the few Mdrwiris, who have their 
small brick houses in the b&z&r, confine their dealings for the most 
part to export traffic. The small rivers above mentioned which 
pass near the town are only navigable for boats during the rainy 
season, and consequently at other times there is no communica¬ 
tion with Bengal, save by road. The palace is abrickbmlding, 
dating from the year 1828" *). 

This description evidently does not in all points tally with 
Cacella’s, and since even the excellent District Gazetteers fail to 
provide a complete account of the minutiae of topography, I 
applied to Babu Harendra Narayan Chaudhuri, the author of 
Th^ Cooch Behar State and Us Lat^ Revenue SeiikmeniSt the best 
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authority on this Indian State, After comparing Cacella's notes 
with the past and present state of the district he was so kind as to 
supply me with the following answer. “The Torsa on which the 
present town of G>och Bebar stands did not at the time of the 
traveller’s visit in 1626 occupy the positions indicated in Captain 
Lewin‘'s Account of the Coach BcharStais,huX flowed further west, 
a nd was of much larger dimensions than now or in Lewin'stime, The 
description of the surrounding country as given by Cacella is still 
applicable to the existing state of things to a large extent. The 
country around is smiling and boats of burden frequent the river 
even now. The river trade carried on by the Torsa was consider¬ 
able in former days; up-country boats from districts lying higher 
up on the Ganges used to come up to the capital and go even fur¬ 
ther up two generations ago. Captain Lewin was in Cooch Behar 
at a time when both the channels of the river had almost dwindled 
into small streams. There is ample evidence furnished by the dried 
beds and marshes which lie all over the country about the town 
of Cooch Behar that the Torsa was at one time a powerful river 
and occupied successive positions over a large tract.” 

A royal change of residence, such as is mentioned by Cacella, is 
not at all rare in the history of this Indian State »). Thus Bir Na- 
rayana (1621—^1625} removed his capital to Atharakotha and also 
had a residence at Mandahawasha. Later on Rup Narayana (1693 
—1714) moved the capital from Atharakotha to Guriahati on the 
eastern bank of the Torsa. The site then occupied froms part of 
the present Cooch Behar Town *). The removal to Colambarim, 
however, is nowhere spoken of and the place itself is not to be 
found in any map. One peculiarity might perhaps be interpreted 
to point to a place not far away, namely the fact that Cacella gener¬ 
ally very accurate in timing his }oume}^ omits all mention of time 
in the present instance. But then, which is the exact spot ? For an 
answer to this question I have to thank the same kind correspon¬ 
dent. “The town of Cooch Behar,” he writes, “has occupied approx¬ 
imately the same position as it does now from a long time past. 
Of course, the king of the country moved his residence now and 
then, but in so doing the neighbourhood was not left altogether 
and the old capital does never appear to have been fully aban¬ 
doned. The traveller of 1626 must have been here after one such 
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temporary transfer of residence bad taken place. The pla.ce spoken 
of in the MS., Colamharim, is very near the present town and 
can be none other than KaJabari Ghat ^), which has given the 
name to a Taluk of the State and below which the Torsa flowed at 
one time. Both Kalahari Ghat and Guriahati were on the same 
side of the river and lay only about a couple of miles apart. Atha* 
rakotha, loo, is not for from the present town; so also is Dhalia- 
bari *). These places like some others formed the principal seat of 
Government for some time. All these sites arc almost contiguously 
situated, and occupy different positions in a tract of country about 
twenty s<iuare miles in area, near and about the present town of 
Gooch Behar. In thb connection it may be borne in mind that the 
name Cooch Behar is of a comparatively recent date, Behar or Nij 
Behar being the older appellation.” 

Owing to the letters of the king Liquinarane and of Satrjit they 
received at Colambarim, so that they were soon able 
to depart to Runate, which as we saw above, formed the Cocho 
border-territory towards Fotente. On their arrival they met eight 
natives of that country, and the travellers, of course, were very 
eager to gather what infonnation they could. They were not a little 
disappointed, however, to learn that at this season, there was no 
possibility of crossing the mountains on account of the snow, wind 
and rain, and however much they insisted, the men could not be 
prevailed upon to try the passage; so they were obliged to wait for 
four months in the kingdom of Cocho *). 

There was nothing for it then but to return to Biar, whence they 
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sent their interpreter with letters to Hugh, with orders on his 
retum to bring Brother Fontebona, of whose death they were still 
unaware. The stay in the damp and malarious climate was any¬ 
thing but pleasant. Almost at the same time they were attacked 
by a violent fever and their boys were also taken ill. Cacella re¬ 
covered fairly quickly, but things began to look very black when 
Cabral and the servants bo5?s grew so ill that for days they hovered 
between life and death, while everything was wanting for their 
proper attendance. November and December passed and Cabral 
was still ailing. But the time of departure being near CarpMa went 
to take leave of Gaburrasa. The latter gave bini letters for the 
governor of Runate and the people of Potente, and in token of his 
good-will he even presented him with a home. He Vi-as very con¬ 
cerned about their departure especially "because the Cochos are 
in great fear of those men onaccount of the unconcern with which 
they behave in Runate without fearing anybody". During the 
whole of January they waited at Biar for the arrival of Fontebona 
and the interpreter, and at last on February 2. 1627, proceeded to 
Ru^teto get everything in readiness for the departure. Tired of 
Waiting they had already made up their minds to do without an 
interpreter, however embarrassing it might prove to be, and to 
start on the 20th, when on the eve of their departure the long- 
expected one arrived from Hugh biingitrg the news of Fontebona's 
death. On Sunday February 21 they set out from the kingdom of 
Cooch Bebar >■). 

Of all these particulars there is not a word in the olderworks 
referred to at the beginning of this chapter, Cordara sums up the 
whole of the journey in the statement that the travellers had to 
encounter innumerable dangers which it would be too long to re¬ 
count *). Barretto is almost equally laconic. After mentioning their 
embarking at Cochin for Bengal he continues: "Thence they sailed 
up the Ganges and after long joumeying they came to the king¬ 
dom of Coccio, which is situated at the foot of certain high moun¬ 
tains" ^). The name Coccio had already suggested to W. Rees 
Philipps the conjecture, now proved to be correct, that Cooch 
Behar migh t be meant *). 
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It was after four days’ travelling across mottiitam ranges that 
the two Portuguese, on Febnraiy 26 , reached the first village of 
the new territory. Difficulties arose at once. For when at Runate, 
they had associated themselves with an important personage of 
Potente, who happened to be there oti business. He had not gone 
with them, but had sent them on before together with his servants 
secretly charging the latter to retain the foreigners in the village 
till he should himself arrive. This was to be after six months! 
Accordingly the villagers refused to aid them in any way towards 
the continuance of their journey, so that the travellers found them 
selves practically prisoners. After spending twelve days in trying 
to come to terms Cacella grew tired of these insolent proceedings 
and resolved to act. Leaving Cabral behind he set out, undauitted 
by the most terrifying accounts of the dangers that awaited him 
and attended oidy by a Christian boy and two men of Cocho who 
had a smattering of the language. On his way he fell in wth two 
soldiers, whom he joined, as they said they were going to the same 
country. But the next day when crossing a stream the two fellows 
together with the two Cochos robbed the missionary of all his pos¬ 
sessions. Left alone with his boy without a guide and having no 
knowledge of the language Cacella was forced to retrace his steps. 
This he did on a dark March night in the midst of a snow-storm 
which compelled him to creep on all fours along the narrow moun¬ 
tain paths. It was lucky then, he humorously remarks, that ray fine 
travelling-companions had only left me my stick and my breviary 
to cany I On his return to the village he found that by adroit ma- 
noeu^Ting Cabral had made the people relinquish their hostile atti¬ 
tude, and that they were willing to help them on Or was it that 
they counted on the impossibility of the two escaping them when 
they should have got further on their way? 

'!l^ey set out on March 16 and along the ups and downs of the 
mountains they reached, after six days, another village called 
Rintam; here they found the first of the king's houses, and in it 
they were entertained. They were overtaken by a relative of the 
deceitful person with w’hom in Runate they had settled for their 
journey . He said he had come to see them to Patgao, the principal 
town of that country, and thence to conduct them to the 
king. He did, in fact, bring them to the said town in four days. 
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‘*The town of Pargao", Cacella tells us, “lies in a beaut if uJ, wide 
plain, which extends very pleasantly between two mountain 
ranges. J ust then the fields were covered wi th veiy promising crops 
of wheat and rice. Two rivers divide the plain, and lend it fresh¬ 
ness and beauty, especially through the large willow-trees and the 
many irrigation-canals that emanate from the rivers. The houses 
begin at the very edge of the plain, large, high buildings with veiy 
thick walls, generally of three, four and even five stories, greatly 
beautified by windows and verandahs. These houses, however, do 
not line up into streets, rather they are sprinkled over the 
plain and along the foot of the mountains. Thus they form a town 
of such length that the part of it which we saw' and traversed must 
be at least three leagues, and there still remained something to be 
seen. For the plain continues in the way 1 have said till it comes to 
a mountain ridge which splits it lengthwise, and from which on 
either side descend the streams that water it. The town creeps up 
these slopes in two large stretches, the ends of which pass a good 
way beyond the two rivers. The number of inhabitants cannot be 
counted, and I estimate that there dwell there at least 500,000 
souls. This is made possible by the way in which they live in the 
houses, because in each of them there are many inhabitants 
divided over the different stories and tenements. We arrived in 
this town on March 25” *■). 

At the point they have now reached the travellers must be a 
good way within the borders of Bhutan. This is not only borne out 
by their line of route, which is from Cooch Behar State northward 
through the mountains, but by the name of Potente, which is 
repeatedly used by Cacella. For Bod, or in Azevedo's spelling 
Pot *), is the general name for Tibet, while Potent or Potente 
means ‘the end of Pot’. “Bhotan was so called by the Bengalis in 
the belief that it was the end of Bot” 

As far as the author is aw'arc Cacella and Cabral were the 
first Europeans to penetrate into this mountain region which even 
to-day Is little known, Ralph Fitch never went there in person, 
though, of course, he learned some particulars about it during his 
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Stay at Cooch Behar. “There is.” he says, “a Countrie foure days 
from Couche before mentioned, which is called Bottanfer and the 
Citie Bottia; the King is called Dermain; the people whereof are 
very tall and strong, and there are Merchants which come out of 
China, and they say out of Muscovia and Tartaiie” '). The first, 
therefore, to follow the two missioinaries were Bogle and Hamil¬ 
ton, who went through Bhutan when in 1777 they were charged 
by Warren Hastings with a mission to Tibet. Six 5fears later they 
were followed by Turner aud Saunders on a similar errand. 
Then Manning, Davis and Kishen Kant Bose stayed there for a 
short while, till in 1837 Pemberton and Griffith traversed the 
whole country from east to w'est. Like the others it was but a pass* 
ing visit. But as the Bhutanese never ceased to worry the border' 
districts of Bengal, .4shley Eden was sent as a political agent in 
1863 to come to a settlement with the unruly mountaineers. 
Through the hostile attitude of the government the negociations 
miscarried and led to a war. which ended in Bhutan having to cede 
the so<aUed Bengal Duais. Owing to the thoughtful endeavours 
of Mr, J, C, "VMiite the relations between the two countries have ol 
late years been greatly improved. Beyond the accounts and reports 
of these travelleis we have practically no information about Bhu¬ 
tan, and it is to them, therefore, that we shall turn to check and 
elucidate Cacella*s notes. 

The next point calling for discussion is, where did the two 
travellers cross the frontier? Satargit’s remark about the people of 
Potente coming down into Codio “by several gates" at once sug¬ 
gests the border-district of Bhutan, whence a series of defiles — 
the so-called Duars — lead down into Bengal. "The Duars of Bhu¬ 
tan," Markham writes, literally 'doors’ or approaches —em¬ 
brace the strip of land extending along the foot of the Bhutan 
Mountains in Bengal and Assam, like the ’terai’ or ’murung' of 
Sikkim and Nepal, There are eighteen of these duars or passes, 
eleven on the frontier of Bengal and seven on that of .Assam... - 
Several streams and rivers flow over pebbly beds from the gorges 
the different defiles to the Brahmaputra. The most northern 
position of the duars presents a rugged, irregular surface, occa¬ 
sioned by the spurs which project into the plain, and is very mala¬ 
rious. ... Above the duars up to the snowy ridge of the Southern 
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Himalaya, all Bhutan is asuccessioQ of Lofty and rugged mountains 
separated by gorges, and a few valleys somewhat wider than the 
generality of the ravines* *" ^). 

As Cacella and Cabral set out from Cooch Behar, it is only the 
eleven passes on the frontier of Bhutan and Bengal that come in 
for consideration, the Assam Duars being ruled out by their geo¬ 
graphical position. As their starting-pomt is mentioned Runate or 
Reinate p and though the name is not to be found in any map, the 
place must have offered evident advantages to intending travel¬ 
lers, for the missionaries are at once directed tither by king Liquid 
naranCp and his son Gabuirasa is evidently unable to suggest a 
better place to start from. It is here that a remark of Father 
Dcsideri's, whose geographical work will form the subject of a later 
chapter, occurred to the writer as it seemed to point to a possible 
solution of the problem. WTien treating of the Lhoba-tribes in 
Southern Tibet and Bhutan he writes: "Tt is to be regretted that 
they permit no foreigner to pass through their territory. If they 
did, one would be able in a few days to go from Tibet to Rung- 
mati"" And in another place he calls Rongmati a province of 
Mogol at the other side of the Ganges, into which the principal 
river of Tibet flows If only Runate could be taken to be iden¬ 
tical with Rongmati we might not unreasonably fix on the present 
Rangamati in Bengal as the starting-point. When these conjec¬ 
tures were submitted to Babu Harendra Narayan Chaudhuri I was 
favoured with the following reply: "The travelleis of 1626 evident^ 
ly went north from Behar and passed through Rangamatip w hich 
lies in the western Duars about tw^enty miles north-west of the 
modem sub-divisional town of Alipur Duar in the British District 
of Jalpaiguri. The place go^ by the name of Ranganmti loygaon. 
The whole of the western Duars formed part of the old Kingdom 
of Cooch Behar, and was finally lost after the second Bhutan W'ar*" 

By its situation Runate- Rangamati naturally points the way 
to Buxa Duar w^hich, therefore, is most likely to have been the 
"door* by which they ventured into the mountains as Bogle and 
Hamilton did after them in 1774. One circumstance only might 
be interpreted to indicate a more circuitous routep namely the 
fourteen days of actual travel, which seems to be rather long to 
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cover the main-road of Raiigamatj-PargSlo. The name of Rintam 
cannot help us here, as the place is neither mentioned by any later 
traveller, nor included among the hundreds oi names given by the 
Bhutan Blue-book of 1665. ft is the difficulty which Markham 
encountered in dUcussing Manning’s expedition, when he found it 
impossible to identify several places mentioned by the traveller 
for lack of adequate maps*). Fortunately, however, we have a 
firm hold again in Fargio as it cannot be other than the present 
town of Faro. 

Almost every one of the more ancient travellers has his own 
way of spelling this name *), some of which run the Portuguese 
pronunciation of Pargao very close. On comparing Cacella’s won¬ 
derful picture of the town with the description of the Part) valley 
by other travellers, by Ashley Bden for instance, who traversed 
those regions in February 1864, the identity appears to be beyond 
doubt. After describing the fort, which also serves as a palace, a five- 
storied building with a tower in its centre of some seven stories *}, 
Eden continues: "About a quarter of a mile from the fort are the 
town and market-place. The town has about thirty good three¬ 
storied stone houses. The market-place is a large, open, stony 
square near thd river. Every evening some two or three hundred 
collect here, but, as far as we could see, they never had anything 
to sell except walnuts, pears and radishes.... Paio from its situa¬ 
tion, should be one of the largest cities in the East; situated in a 
perfectly level plain, easy of access from the low country, surround¬ 
ed by land capable of producing great quantities of wheat and 
rice, only two easy marches by an excellent road from one of the 
chief marts in Thibet, it ought to be the entrepot of the trade of 
Thibet, Tartary, China and India. ■,. The lower and level portion 
of the valley is richly cultivated with rice .,,. the higher portion 
of the valley groin's a very fme, full-grained wheat and barley. We 
rode On one occasion down the valley some ten miles, nearly where 
the Parehoo [Pachu] joins the Thimpoo or Tchincho River [Chin- 
chuj. along the bank of which is the Buxa Dooar route, taken by 
Pemberton and Turner. The Paro valley is a perfectly level plain; 
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to this point the road was an excellently made grassride along the 
river banks, with an avenue of weeping willows ■ both sides of the 

river are well studded with pretty villages_There must have 

been some 600 or 700 houses in the valley, all of three or four sto¬ 
ries, Cattle were numerous and the people seemed, compared with 
the rest of the Bootanese, tolerably contented. Just above the 
palace, the Parchoo b j oined by another stream, wtdeh comes from 
a little valley to the north” ^). Later accounts show beyond ques¬ 
tion that Cacella’s estimate of the population is far too high even if 
every allowance is made for a possible falling off through polyan¬ 
dry, sickness, w'ar and emigration. Eden and Austen estimated the 
population in 1864 at 3,1X30 souls * *). 

The visit of our Portuguese began most unpleasantly. The man 
who had shown himself so very obliging and had conducted them 
to the town, locked them up in one of the houses, robbed them of 
all their equipment and finally told them that they were to remain 
prisoners till the person with whom they had treated at Runate 
should amve. This was the second attempt to buUy the two un¬ 
armed strangers; but yet again they had reckoned without their 
host. After two days, seeing that no strict guard was kept Cacella 
and Cabral walked out of their prison. At once a mob collected, 
Cacella stood firm; Wolence was threatened and weapons were 
raised, but he declared his resolution of going straight to tlie king. 
This intrepidity told on the people and at last even assured him 
the support and the company of the most influential lamas of the 
place, and on April 5, Easter Monday, they were able to proceed. 

Cacella, at this stage, does not clearly divide off the different days 
of travel, but from the general outline of the joum^ premis^ 
to his account we know that he met the king on Apr il 10; the journey, 
therefore, took five days. The only reference to the diaracter 
of the country is that the road led across fairly high mountains. 
The king was soon informed of their approach and bade them wel¬ 
come in four different ways. First, after three days, they were met 
by a lama bringing servants and horses for the further journey. 
Then came a second messenger with two horses beautifully capa- 
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risoned for the two Fathers. A Uttie further they were treated to 
tea, a favourite drink with the king and his attendants. And lastly 
there were sent to meet them a band of young lamas on horseback, 
who in their honour had horse-races in the plain. Immediately 
after this we discovered among the trees a large crowd of people 
waiting for us, and then there was a sound of clarions and trum* 
pets, for to these the musical instruments they use at feasts have 
some resemblance. A hundred young lamas, from twelve to twenty 
years of age, in double file came to welcome tis, w'hilst three 
p mallsT ones walked in the middle canynng bumir^ perfumes, 
which is a royal homage. Thus they conducted us to our lodging, a 
well-made tent lined with Chinese silk and adorned with a canopy. 
After a little while we were summoned into the king's presence 
and ushered into another tent also richly ornamented with sUks- 
The king was seated on a raised seat draped with red silk and em¬ 
broidered with gold. Close to him on his right, on a similar plat¬ 
form, stood a statue of his father, in front of which a lamp always 
burnt. There were also two raised seats for us, whibt none of the 
lamas, how'ever high in rank, had any seat except the mats that 
covered the floor, The reception was very kind and in reply to the 
usual questions as to where we came from and w’ho we were, I told 
him that we were '‘Portuguese” for the name of Franguis, by which 
the Portuguese are known throughout the East, was unknown to 
them, because foreigners never enter these mountain regions and 
no one could remember having ever seen or lieard of their pas¬ 
sage” i). 

The conversation, however, continually floundered, because the 
interpreter they had brought with them, though he knew Persian, 
Hindustani and Cocho, did not understand the language of this 
country. It was kept up somehow through a lama of Tsaparang, 
who happened to be at the court and had some knowledge of Hin¬ 
dustani, and as the king was very anxious to converse with the 
strangers the lama was appointed their instructor and had to give 
them daily lessons in the language of the country. 

Weare given a full portrait of the king. He is called Droma Raj ah, 
is thirty-three years of age. and is at once king and great-lama of 
this realm of Cambitasi, which is the first of the kingdoms of Potente 
in this region, and is very large and populous. He enjoys great 
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regard for his gentkness, and not less for his abstinence from rice, 
flesh and fish, for he Uves only on milk and fmits. At one time he 
passed three years in soUtude liring m a hut on a large projecting 
rock of a mountain without seeing or receiving anybody. With the 
aid of two ropes he drew up the necessary food to his inaccesible 
dwelling-place. He gave his time to prayer and in his leisure mo¬ 
ments he made some imag^, one of which he showed us, an image 
of the face of God {Imagem de Vidio de Deos) carved in white sandal 
wood, small but excellently made. He was also very accomplished 
in the art of painting; when Cacella showed him a picture of 
the archangel Raphael, he wished to make a copy of it and set to 
work at once. He enjoyed a great reputation as a scholar, and as 
such he was greatly respected by all the other gieat-lamas; for the 
same reason he always retained about him lamas from distant 
countries. The fact that the missionaries met him in taits here 
among the mountains was explained by the fact that people used 
to invite him to visit their districts, on which occasion he received 
great gifts of horses, cattle, rice, clothes and other articles, which 
formed his chief source of income. He lived with his lamas in these 
parts, where he was within easy reach of the others. For two 
months the missionaries followed the king in bis progress from 
place to place among the mountains, after which they lived in his 
own house, which stood on the same mountain as his hermitage. 
The rocky soil really rendered the place unfit for habitation, but it 
had been chosen by the king with a view to protecting himself 
against another prince, the greatest of Potente, who lived at eight 
days’ distance and with whom he had been at war for some years, 
His name was Dcmba Cemba. The cause of their quarrel was that 
the Droma Raj ah had refused to give him a bone of the body of his 
dead father, for which he had been urgently prayed. On account 
of this same war the Droma Rajah did not reside in his town of 
Ralum, which was only at five days' distance^}. 

On wishing to test and confirm CaceUa’s statements about this 
Droma Rajah by the data furnished by Bhutanese history we meet 
with the difficulty that so very few reliable facts of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries liave come down to us. Moreover, 
what was srill preserved in the ancient native chronicles, was, 
WTiite informs us, in great part destroyed by fire and earth-quake 
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during the last years of the preceding century^}. For what little 
15 have to turn to Ivishen Kant BosCj W addell and ^V*hite■ 

DoTfiTi to the present day the Dhaima Rajah (CaceUa s Droma 
Rajah} or Lama Rinpotche has been the spiritual head of Bhutan, 
but there was a time when the dignity did not exist. Buddhism was 
introduced as early as the middle of the eighth century, and as more 
Bhuddist sects gained a firm footing In the country many quar¬ 
rels arose dividing the people into different parties. The man who 
put an end to this was, so \Miite tells us. Dugom-Dorji, better 
known as Shabdung Kga-wang Namgyal. The date of his birth is 
supposed to be 1534. He first Uved at the Dukpa monastery at 
Ralung, but left it and moved to Bhutan in 1557. There he soon 
rose to great influence, and till his death in 1592 he used all Ids 
endeavours to consolidate his temporal as well as his spiritual 
power. His task was an arduous one, for not only had he to conquer 
and keep in hand the internal situation, but also to hold his own 
against the Tibetans, who tried five or six times to subject Bhutan 
to their rule. He was the first Dharma Rajah. Being of the Dukpa 
monastery he naturally made the Red-hats supreme over all; his 
fame soon spread to India and even to Ladakh, That he might 
wholly devote himself to the interests of religion he appointed a 
regent for temporal affairs, called Deb Raj ah. After his death three 
incarnations appeared: that of his body became theDJiarmaRajah, 
that of his voice the Chole Tulku and that of his mind the Thi 
Rinpoche *). 

Waddell does not take quite the same view. With Kant Bose he 
takes it that the class ruling in Bhutan up to the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century were related to the people of Cooch Behar. Then 
the country was invaded by Tibetan soldiers. A lama called Dup- 
gani Sheptun gaining great influence over them rose to be the 
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first Dharma Rajah; he promoted the Dukpasect throughout the 
country to the exclusion of all rival sects, which he expelled from 
his dominions. After his death his spirit became incarnate in a 
child at Lhasa. The child isvas conveyed to Bhutan^ and when 
he was grown he placed the temporal administration in the hands 
of a regent or Deb Rajah. Dupgani Sheptun was a con temporary 
of the Great Lama Sonam Gyatsho (1543^1589); he seems to 
have been mamed, but his successors are celibate 

If theUp as the best autliorities agree in asserting, the first Dhar- 
ma Rajah died at the close of thesixteenthcenturypCacella'shost 
may be taken to have been the second in the line of those dignita¬ 
ries. In his letter the Portuguese missionary repeatedly speaks of 
the father of thekingpOf whom the latter had made several imageSp 
and whom he worshipped as a man of extraordinaxy holiness 
and almost as a god. Though it is not explicitly stated one cannot 
get away from the impression that by the king's father is meant the 
king's predecessorp which would break the continuity of the suc¬ 
cessive mcamations, of which all Avriters speak. A simpler solution 
made plausible by the unfamiliar situation of the narrator, seems 
to be that Cacellap unacquainted Avith this curious law of succession 
took the Dharma Rajah's words about his predecessor as naturally 
referring to hh father. Whether the Dharma Rajah AVas at the time 
exactly thirty-three years of age, is difficult to verify. His long 
beard, which Cacella says came down to hb waist, might incline us 
to think him an older man. This beard, by the way, also played its 
part in the royal reception given to the travellers, for whilst it was 
generally worn wrapped in silkp it was now, as on all festive oc¬ 
casions, fully displayed to the eye* *). The particulars about his 
frugal diet find unlooked-for confinnation in an account by a 
Bhutanese of the year 1661. The man, Blochmann relates from the 
Faihiyab t A, was taken prisoner at KantheJbari at the foot of 
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the Bhutan Hills during the war of the Slobamniedans against 
Cooch Behar. Hesaidthat the Rajah of Bhutan was overa hundtiwl 
and twenty years old. "He is an ascetic, eats only plantains, drinlts 
only milk and indulges in no pleasures whatever. He is famous for 
his justice and rules over a la^e people" 

Next to the Dharma Rajah, King and Great-lama, aU accounts 
mention the Deb Rajah or prune minister, who conducts the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. The name does not occur in Cacella’s 
letter at all, whilst only once and as it were m passani he refers to 
a lama "in whose hands rests the whole of the king’s adininistra- 
tion" * *), 

The town of Ralum, the residence of the king in more peaceful 
times, is identical with Ralung, a little over thirty miles east of 
Gyantse; in it is the famous Dukpa monastery, the original head¬ 
quarters of the Red-hat sect of lamas ’), which is supreme in Bhu¬ 
tan. The temporary residence was, as we saw, at five days' distance 
from Ralung, and eight from the abode of king Demba Cemba, 
with whom he was at war. At the end of the letter the latter king 
is once more referred to, when it is stated that he lived at 
Guiance *). This name seems to refer to Gyantse, but if it does, the 
statement is corrected by Cabral in his letter of June 17, 1628. 
written after his visit to Utsang, He says that the residence of 
Demba Cemba. "of whom we wrote in our last letter" — Cacella's 
letter now' under discussion — is the town of Gigaci (Shigatse) *). 

The same letter of Cabral furnishes the solution of yet another 
difficulty raised by Cacella’s letter: the whereabouts of Cambirasi, 
"the first of the kingdoms of Potente in this region," of which the 
Droma Rajah was king. The name is not known in history, nor is it 
found on any map, and has been a puzzle to many. Cordara refers to 
it as "one of the many kingdoms which the Tartars possess between 
Mogor and China; on its western border lies Tibet"*). Barretto 
omits its mention altogether. Hasten sumiised that Gamba 
or Khambha might be meant, probably thinking of Khamba 
Jong north of Sikhira But Cabral's letter brings li^t. Speaking 
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of the inhabitants of Utsang he says: “The common people differ 
little or nothing from those of the first kingdom, of which we 
wrote to you, and of which we now know that it is called Mon" 
This then is Cacella's Cambirasi, which again vindicates Desideii's 
statement that in 1627 the two travellers were in the provteoe of 
Mon * *). Csoma de KdrOs remarks on the name as follows: "The 
hill people of India "who dwell next to the Tibetans are called [by 
the latter] by the general name of Mon" *), to which Waddell adds 
that the Tibetans call the Lepchas Monb6(&fon-p6}, * inhabitants 
of the Mon valleys* *), South of the provinces of Yarlung and 
Z^ethang (Tsetang on the Tsangpo) Desideri places, in his descrip¬ 
tion of Tibet, the provinces of Breemegiong (Sikkim), Pari (Phari) 
and Mon •), thus attributing to thb last country the north-western 
portion of Bhutan. Kant Bose, slightly differently, says that "the 
country of Bhutan is bounded.... by Mem [Mon], or the Lepcba 
country, on the West” *), which raises the nicer, and perhaps un¬ 
answerable, question whether or how far the boundary-Ime, as 
drawn on our present-day maps, differs from that of the seven¬ 
teenth century The reader, however, will excuse us from 
entering upon this point, andpermit us roughly to identify Cacella’s 
Cambirasi ;ujd Cabral's Mon with the north-western territory of 
Bhutan in the direction of Phari Drong, which Kant Bose men¬ 
tions as in his time still belonging to Bhutan *). But what about 
the name Cambirasi, and how did Cacella come to use it ? We can 
throw no light upon it, unless we may suggest some connection 
with Chumbi, the Tibetan territory between Bhutan and Sikkim, 
w^here we are to meet Cabral once more. 

To return to our travellers. Their prolonged stay at the Dharma 
R aj ah's court afforded them an except lonalopport unity of studying 
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the daily life of the lamas. The younger ones, to the number ot 
about one hundred, who belonged to the king’s retmue, formed a 
kind of monastic school, whose chief occupation was to learn the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion. "They arc called GueloJs, 
says Cacella, "and are the most important among the lama.s. 
because they do not many, and take only one meal a day, before 
midday: after that they are not permitted to take any rice, flesh 
or fish, koreover, they never drink wine, and through all these 
things they are distinguished from the other lamas, who are of less 
strict observance. Twice a day, in the morning and in the after* 
noon they go out in a body. A great part of the day is spent m 
prayer, and even during the night th«y rise at a given signal to 
pray for half an hour, which they also do in the morning, chanting 
after the manner of clerics in the choir” *). 

In 1783 Turner saw almost the same sort of life in the monas* 
teries." The Gylongs [lamas] assemble in their chapels thr ee times a 
day for the performance of religious service, in the morning, at 
noon and at night. We were regularly roused, at the earliest dawn 
by the clamourous noise of numerous instruments to whose sounds 
they chanted their orisons. The religious from their first introduc* 
tion into the order are bound by its laws to celibacy". In the main 
therefore, the round of duties was the same as was observed by 
Desideri *) in Tibet, and as has been described at length by Wad¬ 
dell •). CaceUa’s description of the lamas' dress still applies to their 
present apparel; their hair is short and some few grow a beard. 
They are forbidden to carry anns *). 

Though continually on the move the misdonaries did not ne¬ 
glect the study of the language. But progress was slow from the 
want of a good teacher, for "with the one we had we found it diffi* 
cult to get on, and as he was not of this kingdom but of Chapa- 
rangue, he did not know the langu^e of these parts, which we 
needed most at the moment. For although these kingdoms have 
one language, yet there is a great difference in pronunciation and 
endings, and the corruption of these in some parts of the country 
makes it almost a different language, especially in this kingdoin. 
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where it had undergone many changes on account of its secluded 
situation with little communication or trade with other countries. 
All the lamas, however, and nearly all the people understand the 
language of the other parts, so that the language we knew fitted 
us for all these. At the same time we endeavoured to be well up in 
the language of this kingdom also," At the time of writing they 
had got so far that they were able to conipose the necessary pray¬ 
ers and instructiotLs in the vernacular, which they caused to be 
transcribed in native characters. They were also able to read the 
books of the lamas though it was still a difficult business, as they 
were written in the best and most polished language^). CaceUa's 
linguistic remarks coincide with those made by Csoma de KOrds, 
who noted that the peoples of Kham, U tsang and Bhutan all under¬ 
stand each other though they differ in their way of pronouncing 
the language, and while In Bhutan the people speak a corrupt 
dialect of the Tibetan language, pure Tibetan remains paramount 
in several religious establishments and in a large part of the litera¬ 
ture ®). According to Hermann von Schiagintweit, however, the 
difference between the language of Bhutan and that of Tibet at 
the present day is much greater 
Cacella has a great many things to say about the religion of Bhu¬ 
tan*), but it need cause no surprise that he is not always correct 
when giving the results of the conversations he had on the subject 
with the king and the king’s teacher, an old lama. Neither time 
nor circumstances allowed of a thorough study of the intricate 
Bhuddist doctrine and mytholo^, such as. at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, was permitted to Desideri, who knew 
Tibetan and was settled quietly in one of the monastic universities 
of Uiasa. CaceUa's mind, moreover, was strongly biased by the 
rumours ever afloat in India about the existence of Christian com¬ 
munities in the northern border-countries, and he had hardly 
learned something of their religious ceremonies when the great ques¬ 
tion was mooted whether they were Christians, which, of course, 
was answered in the negative, When, however, they went on to 
declare that they were not pagans, and to speak scomfuUy of them , 
when tliey declined all relationship with Mohammedanism,when on 
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the other hand several of their religious ideas und beliefs appeared 
to have a superficial resemblajice to some points of Christian doc¬ 
trine, Cacella^s ignorance of the Buddhist Pantheon easily allowed 
him to take and explain everything in a Christian sense, and to 
see in all this, not indeed Christianity pur sang^ but at least the 
garbled remnants of a Christian faith once preached in these re¬ 
gions, Thus he would be led to think of one God in three Persons 
when theBuddhist triad Buddha, Dharma and Sangha was referred 
to, or of the miraculous birth of a son of God, when reference 
was made to the birth of Avalokitesvara or Padmapani, the 
spiritual son of Amitabha ^). 

About the origin of their country the lamas told him that six 
hundred years ago there was no living being in Potente. All was 
water,, but after it had dried up, the land remained with trees and 
two apes from these all the people of Potente are 

sprung This version agrees in the main witli the Tibetan which 
is given by Markham from a document brought by Bogle from his 
expedition to Tibet^ There, too, it is related that first the whole of 
Tibet was covered with water and subsequently became dry. 
Then a monkey and a Rakshasi (a female fiend) met and their 
issue consisted of six children^ These multiplied into the people of 
Shot *]. 

There are two more illustrations given by CaceUa of the great 
reverence io which the Dharma Rajah, King and Great-Lama, is 
held. He is offered great presents by the people that at their death 
he may send them to heaven. death draws near, the king is 
sent for, and at the very moment of death he pulls out some of the 
man's hair that he may help his soul to heaven. If he should pull it 
out before death, great harm \vould ensue *)* Waddell relates a like 
Buddhist ceremony in Tibet, but afterdeath, "On the occurrence 
of a death the body is not disturbed in any way until the Lama 
has extracted the soul in the orthodox manner. For it is believed 
that any movement of the corpse might eject the soul, which 
then would wand^ about in an irregular manner and get seized 

P^b4bly bcdi^ Avaloldlsvikra in JjJs menstrom pirVcn-iieadca farmwa* 
mtmtj Cat^lla win lold abnilt Uie king with twelve b^afla. A pPfnJix 
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by some demon. On deatL, therefore, a white cloth ia thrown over 
the face of the cor^. and the soul-extracting Lama Cp-o-'bo) is 
Mnt for On his arrival all weeping relatives are excluded from the 
dMth-chamber. so as to secure solemn silence, and the door and 
Windows closed, and the Lama sits down on a mat near the head 
of the corpse, and commences to chant the service which contains 
ejections for the son! to find its way to tile western paradise of 
Buddha-Amitabha. After advising the spirit to quit 
the body and its old associations and attachment to property the 
Lama seia® with the fore-finger and the thiimb a few hairs of the 
crown of the corpse, and plucking these forcibly, he is supposed to 
^ve vent to the spirit of the deceased through the roots of these 
h^; and it is generally believed that an actual but invisible 
mmnte perforation of the skull is thus made, through which the 
uberated spirit passe 5 >'‘ % 

W'hen a man thes, our narrator goes on to say, the things found 
about him are tltstributed among the people, that the soul of the 
deceased may prosper in the otlier life, and those who were not 
present at the death of one of their relatives bring the bulk of the 
property of the deceased to the king that be may pray for him 
Ihis may be refered to, when Captain Pemberton relates that on 
the death of any head of a family, however numerous, the whole of 
hisposs^siotis passes to the Dharma Rajah * *). According to Schlag- 
in^eit. however, this practice only obtains in the case of lamas 
Who have m some way been connected witlx the court >). 

As at Pando so also here the missionaries made inquiries about 
athay, but the result was equally unsatisfactory; the name had 
never been heard. But there does exist a country, the uTiter re¬ 
marks, very famous here, which is called Xembala and which bor- 
d^ on another ^ed Sopo, but about its religion the king could 
pve no information. I think this may be Cathay, because it is very 
and Its border-country Sopo is a Tartar kingdom, which 
answers the description of Cathay ^ven in the maps. That the 
name of Cathay is unknown proves nothing, for neither China, nor 
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Tartaiy nor Tibet go by these names here, China being called 
Guena, Tartaiy Sopo and Tibet Potente ^). 

The little he had learned about Xembala was enough to inspire 
Cacella with a desire to penetrate into that distant territory. The 
idea of leaving had already suggested itself to his mind, for with 
all the outward show of kindness on the part of the king it seemed 
evident that mission-w'ork — and this remained the main object 
which was never lost sight of — had little chance of success. In 
fact, he had already proposed to the Dhaima Rajah that they 
should leave the country and join Andrade at Tsaporang. But the 
king had been piqued at the suggestion, for did not all the neigh¬ 
bouring countries know that they were his guests and that he con¬ 
sidered this a great honour? Their departure would cast a slur 
upon him. Feeling, however, he had to do something he had given 
them leave to preach Christianity, promising to build them a house 
and church at Paro. Cacella had acquiesced, but after some further 
experience he resolved to go, while Cabr^ was to stay if the king 
made good his promise; for through a house of prayer he hoped he 
might draw the people. “For temples”, he says, "are very lew 
here. During the sjxteeu days of our mountain journey we noticed 
but one, right on the top of a moxmtain on a prominent rock, and 
the only thing we saw at Paigao was a lama's small house that 
served as a temple”. This, at first sight, would seem to traverse 
Bogle’s statement that "there are numbers of temples on all the 
roads” *); but the two are reconciled fay Davis's remarks on the 
subject. There are fie says no special buildings se:t apart for reli¬ 
gious services; tfaey are only held before altars erected in large 
apartments in the palaces and castles where the Gylongs are 
legged, and the people are under no obligation to attend; but there 
are many small temples by the road-sjde with some representa¬ 
tion of the deity whether painted or sculptured These may be 
supposed to have been there in Cacella's tune, but religious 
worship not being their object he saw no reason to class them with 
temples. 

The reader may remember the missionary's remark about the 
king's proficiency in the art of painting and about the images he 
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had tna.de. Later travellers have abo been struck by the artistic 
sense evident among the Bhutanese. 'The sculpture they 
possess/' says Griffith, "would appear to be Chinese ; some of the 
figures were really excdlent.,.. These people certainly have an 
idea of drawing" ^). Godwin Austen praises their art of clay- 
modelling especially in the representation ol their deities * *), and 
White their skill in making bronze castings and fine metal-works 
of all kinds *). 

The last p^es of the letter^ to w'hich wg are now coming, must 
be counted among the n^ost important, containing as they do an 
abundance of detail about the country and the people^), which find 
ample confirmation from the obseiv^ations of all later explorers. 

Remembering, no doubt, his illness in Cooch Behar, he saj^ 
that the climate of hb new place of residence is extremely healthy* 
"Never in India did I enjoy such good health, and this is the 
case with all the people. We rarely meet a sick man, and there are 
a great many old people who are still hale and hearty* We have 
been in this hill country for more than seven months and all the 
time the temperature has been very moderate, neither very hot 
nor cold* From November to February — the letter is dated Octo¬ 
ber 4 —^ it is colder, but they are well protected by woollen 
clothing/' 

“The country is vety rich in com, rice and cattle, all which is 
very cheap. There is an abundance of fruit, many kinds of pears 
first of all, then peaches, apples, walnuts and quinces. Indian 
lemons, peas and very good tunups are also found/"'The plentiful 
crops of com and rice are referred to, as we saw above, in Ashley 
Eden^s description of the Faro valley ^ , and aU visitors extol the 
abundance of the fruits enumerated by Cacella*)^ whilst Mark¬ 
ham goes so far as to call the turnips of Bhutan the best in the 
world ^). 

"There is no fish here," continues the missionary, *l3ut vety 
good dried fish is obtained either from the salt lake, w'hich is not 
far distant and w'hich also furnishes salt, or from Coebo." WTiat 
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lake is meant here b hard to say, perhaps the Rham lake or, still 
more northward^ the Porno Chang lake. Thb use of dried fbh b 
somewhat carious, for according toGriffiththerebfbh. and even 
a plentiful supply of it, m most rivers, so that it might really form a 
valuable acqubition to the miserable diet ol the lower classes^ but, 
he adds, ^^this would not suit the benevolent ideas of the priests^ 
who^ however, appear to eat stinking fish from the Plains with 
considerable sangfroid/' Thb inferior article must be obtained, 
according to Bogle, in the Rangpur market in exchange for 
Bhutan products *). 

*^Some things which are not produced here are found in other 
places situated at no great dbtance, for example grapes, from 
which wine b made, and which are found in a town called Compo^ 
at twenty days' dbtance*"; Compo may be supposed to refer to 
Congbo or Congpo, a Tibetan province extending along the 
Tsangpoon the border of Kham. Desideri ascribes to it a milder cU- 
mate ^), and Waddell notes among its products a wild grape, 
besides an abundance of wild peaches and apricots *). 

^'TMs country/' Cacella continues, ^'b abo well provided with 
Chinese merchandise such as silk, gold and porcelain, all w^hich 
comes from the same town of Compo. From here men go down 
into those regions, whikt trade b alM carried on by them with 
the people of Caximir [Kashmir] via Chaparangue. Many strangers 
come to Guianoe [Gyangtse], where lives Demba Cemba, the most 
powerful king of Potente, and which b at eight days' dbtance 
from here. To La^a [Lhasa] also, the town where the temple of 
Chescamoni b, come many Jogues [jogb] and merchants from 
other parts. But to the hill country where w^e live, no stranger ever 
turns hb steps, and the only thi^ within the recoUection of the 
people here b the rare passage of some jogue or other. Nor does 
any one come here from Cocho except the slav^, who are got 
from there. \Vhen some years ago an uncle of the king of Cocho, 
from curiosity and love of travelling* entered these mountain 
dbtricts, he was caught after afew' days^ journeying and put to the 
plough- On hearing of it the king of Cocho gave orders that all the 
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subjects of those kingdoms who resided in his tcrritoryp should be 
taken prisoner and condemned, ii his mide was not released. This 
worked and he was sent back'^ 

"This country is situated a little more than a month's journey 
from the kingdom of Chaparangue; hence during our stay here we 
have occasionally had neve's about the Fathers who are there, not 
from themselvesj for they still seem to be unaware of our presence 
here, but from lflTna5; coming from thence; and three limes 
already we have writ ten to them through others who were going 
there; at the same time I sent them letters to be forwarded to you 
via, Goa.” This frequent intercourse between Western Tibet and 
Bhutan may be explained from the great prestige enjoyed in. both 
countries by the sect of the Red-cap lamas. The fact of the presence 
of thn latter at Tsapaiang is sufficiently clear from Andrade 
though he does not mention them by namCp whilst the e>dstence of 
these friendly relations between the tw^o countries is attested by 
an event related in Dr. Marx's History of Ladakh. Under Lha-ch* 
endelegs nam gyal^ the second successor of Sengge nam gyal as 
king of Ladakh, ^*the Bhutan State and the Bodpa [Lhasa] had a 
dispute. Now (the pope of) Bhutan w^as the patron Lama, of the 
king of Lhadakh. [Hence) the latter sent a letter to Tibetp saying 
that he was prepared to take up his quarrel” 

Cacella is sdent about the character of the BhutanesCi but from 
what he experienced at the very first village and during his stay 
at Paro we may safely infer that his description would not have 
been flattering. He is more diffuse about their appearance^ dress, 
ornaments and arms. "Their skin is fair though they hardly look 
it on account of want of j>ersonal cleanliness. All wear their hair 
long, so that it covers tlie ears and part of the forehead. On the 
face there is no hair as a rule, and on their breast they carry two 
pair of small w'eU-raade tongs, which are only used to puU out the 
hairs that might appear. Their arms are bare and the body is 
covered from neck to knee with a woollen garment, wJiilst another 
large piece of doth serves as a doak. They gird themselves with a 
leather belt studded with neatly worked small plates; the brace¬ 
lets and amulets too, which they generally wear, are cleverly made 
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and engraved. As a rule they go barefoot, though they know 
the use of leather boots and woollen stockings especially when 
travelling. Thdr arms consist ofbow and arrow^short swords and 
daggers of excellent iron and skilfully adorned;” 

Subsequent visitors have noted most of these particulars. 
According to Tomer the colour of their skin is less dark than that of 
the Portuguese: but cleanliness is quite beyond their comprehen¬ 
sion — evidently a family failing, for their Tibetan cousins are 
hardly better than they. But their hair is worn short, which is also 
remarked by God\%Tn AusteUp w^ho likewise notes the absence of 
bangles % With reference to the arms, finally, we may mention 
Turner's remark that Paro is famous for the forging of arms 
especially of swords and daggeis and the barbs of arrows * *). 

That Cacella having made up his mind to depart was not a man 
to be deterred by difficulties will by now be evident to the reader, 
and as he was quite aware that the Dharma Rajah w^ould not grant 
him a gracious leave, he would dispense with it altogether and take 
the first opportunity to escape from his forced detention. The 
particulars that follow' are not derived from any documents from 
Cacella^s hand, for none are known to be extant. In the letter 
that has furnished the material for thU chapter he promised an¬ 
other account for the foUouing year, and he did in fact wTite from 
Utsang to the Provincial in Cochin*); unfortunately I have not 
been able to recover this message. So it is to Cabrd that we have 
to turn for the particulars about the rest of the undertaking. They 
are found in the letter which he wTote from Hugh on June 17, 
162S, and which has more than once been referred to above 

The Dharma Rajah"*), therip had promised to buUd a house and 


Turacr, t>. SS. Cf. Grimtli, p. 266. As Whlia {p. 3 2) wllh iUlo- 

things would Mm n> 3^ at pmtnc ih^ they us«d lo be. 

f p- 25S-2S^. S«p IvPWtVcr, BlochniBiiD (p. 69), wben tbM h qncation 

or a Bhutanc^ with long hair banging down ov^r the »bi>uldei^. — [ bavu not c*ina 
a^toSiS nfeiiende t4 the ton^ used ta pull put the tbe face. 

Fmtn the picture of the Fcnlop nf Tong^a and bis rcluiue m Waddcli's Lh^a (p. 
268) and Ir-DfD the portrait pf the present M^bcrajah of Bbutao in White V hook (p. 254) 
il \i once evident that the tiigular use of boots and stocldnpi U noL yet established 
In BbniAh. 

■) Tuxner, p. IW. Cf - Markham^ p. 62; OHffIth, p. 267 — 2*8, 

*) The MS. Xnnnd LiiUm Ftgv. CoU. anm which ti^att at length of Cacella'l 
fetter of October 4^ 1627, has at the end a brief reference anntfaer letter of tits 
same stating that he has left the country ^d has moved to Utsang, 

*1 Cf. i/I. 

Cabral wHlci Prcma Rnlah, like Caoclla, and sometiffiti; Lama Kupa;. 
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church at Paro. One day, when at length the king had gone out to 
survey the site destined for the erection, Cacella went to a lama 
who was not quite friendly to the king and who was acquainted 
mth the king of U^angue (Utsang)* From him he obtained the 
necessary equipment and escort, and in twenty days reached Gigaci 
(Shigatse), where the king resided. Being kindly received he sent 
for Cabral backed by letters from the king to the Dhaima Rajah. 
Very unwillingly the latter allowed the departure on December IS, 

1627* but owing to some delay on the road Cabral was not able to 
join Cacella till January 20. No route is mentioned in either case^ 
but taking Paro as their point of departure the obvious route 
would be by Phari and Gyantse, the same as that followed by 
Younghusband's expedition on the march to Lhasa. 

Wtion on the day after Cabral's arrival the two missionaries 
were admitted into the king's presence, be again showed himself 
quite pleased at their coming, and he had a proclamation issued 
through his Great-Lama permitting them to preach their religion 
without let or hindrance. Moreover,he offered them a suitable resi¬ 
dence and made ample provision for their sustenance, and being 
unacquainted with their habits and needs appointed a servant to 
inform him if at any time they should be in need ai /thing. This 
generous treatment was for some time the topic of t le day among 
the courtiers especially as the king enjoyed no reputation for libe¬ 
rality^ even tow^^ris persons of distinction ^). We need be leas sur¬ 
prised, since we know from his invitation to Andrade at Tsapa- 
rang in. the courae of 1627 how anxious the king was to have the 
strangers at his court *). 

With all these happy beginnings difficulties, engineered by the 
Dharma Rajah and at his instigation by the lamas, were not long 
in coming. For there were tw^o emissaries of the former at the court, 
so Cabal informs us, evidently with orders to make our stay im¬ 
possible. They first endeavoured to see the king personally, but on 
failing in this they made use of go-betweens. The main object, 
however, was to rouse against us the ntimerous lamas of the town by 
giving out that the main object of our visit was to puU down their 
pagodas and destroy their religion. Fortunately, he continues, 
none of the Gteat-Lamas were at court at the moment to work 
upon the king; but things were bad enough as they were, for 


f/l, fol. 1. 
^1 S« 111, p. 73. 
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enough reached his ears to tnaJce him more reserved towards us. 

Though Cabral stayed but for a few days, he has a fair amount 
of information to give about king, country and people. His 
account is not meant to go beyond the limits of a first draft and in 
its brevity is here and there somewhat laconic, occasionally even 
disappointingly so, which renders the loss or disappearance of his 
fun account the more regrettable. 

The king i) b a young man of twenty-two, of a fair complexion, 
in good health and, above all, very religious and generous towards 
the poor, the last of which qualities comes as a surprise after the 
statement made above about the king having no reputation for 
liberality. The royal town, he continues, is Gigaci (Shigatse) at the 
foot of a mountain on whose top lies a fortress, the residence of the 
k ip g and all his attendants, together with a guard of soldiers. The 
construction of the fort is after the plan of those of Portugal, the 
only thing that is wanting is artillery. The insides of the bouses 
are gilded and painted, and the wing containing the king’s apart¬ 
ments is really worth seeing, more especially some rooms full of 
trinkets, which he has of every sort, for being a rich man he has 
the best of everything from everywhere. Hangings are much used 
in all his rooms, the plainer ones being of Chinese damask, but the 
others are equal to the very best to Portugal. The king's retainers 
dress very neatly, but the common people differ very little in this 
respect from those of the other kingdom of which we wTote to you 
before, and of which we now know that it b called Mon *). 

The kingdom of U^anguc b very large, and, from whichever side 
it b entered, the passage, it b said, always takes a month and a 
half. It b moreover so densely populated that during the twenty 
days of my journey from there to the kingdom of Nepal my route 
always lay by and through villages. The climatebcold. In January 
and February I have crossed several frozen streams on horse¬ 
back, but the snowfall is insignificant. There are large com-fields, 


£11^ no uam^y bat at ih^ of hSs l«tl£r be apula of ttieir depart 

ture from the *"10 the kingdool [o rtloo) of Ugangug, coUjcd Cam^ 

ba, nsmticHHsd m our lASt letter.” As^ however, Demba Cemba, mentioflfd inCaceUa's 
lelterp Is OOt S kMedom hut a kln^, Ciabim! oVideiill^ meuit lo write "to the king 
Rei) of Uo^iue, csl1«4 Deha 

It mmEcesMry for us to dwell at any length on ShlgalSe. The town js yft\h 
kno™ tlufiugb later writeis such u Chaodim Etawlingj He4in and otbers- 
Therc ia a plan of the town ifi Dm, p. 5ft, and 0 pdeture of tho ^Mtlo In Hcd,linr Trrnm- 
SiHulfl/ef, Ip 2Q1^ n. 
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and I have seen no country more like Alemtejo in Portugal than 
this. To the northward it is bounded by the territory of the Tar¬ 
tars, with whom the king is sometimes at variance; the religion of 
the two countries* many say* is the same. Towards the east is Co- 
chinchina* from where much merchandise arrives as well as from 
China, which is to the north-east. The two latter countries border 
on Cam (Kham)^ from where the musk comes. Xembalais in my 
opinion not Catayo but what in our maps is called Great Tartarea; 
Catayo lies more to the north 

In this kingdom of XjQangue reside the chiefs of all the sects of 
lamas, hence they call it the school of theirreligion. Their monas¬ 
teries, which they call Compas (Gompas), are not like ours but 
each Great-Lama has his o^vn to^vn* where he lives only with his 
o^m Lamas. The Compa of the lamas of Chapaiangue is situated 
near the fort here* at two cannon-shots^ distance, and on account 
of this we get tidings about our Fathers every day* though they 
are at a month^s distance away from us. These lamas are not very 
favourably regarded by the king, because he says they are a bad 
sort. The Great-Lamas live in royal splendour* and among them the 
Lama Rupa (the Dbarma Rajah)* about whom so much has been 
written, ranks in the fifth place, from which you may conclude 
what the others wUl be like. Fortunately none of them as a rule 
are in attendance on the king 

Though C-abral does not mention the name of the "Compa of 
the lamas of Chaparangue'\ he cannot mean anything else than 
the famous monastery of Tashi Lhumpo* which at the present 
time is the residence of theTashi Lama or the Pantchen Einpotchc . 
The castle of Shigatse according to Turner stood “upon a pro¬ 
minent ridge of the same rock on which the monastery is built**®). 
Its situation is estimated by Rawling at ^'half a mile to the east of 
the town on the left bank of the river** *). 

The stay of the two Portuguese at Utsang nearly coincides with 
the tuming-pomt in Tibetan history. At the time a king still resided 
in the castle, and the temporal and the spiritual powers w'ere 
stiU severed, but only a few years later the ambitious Ngavang 
Lohsang would be at the head of Tashi Lhumpo and revolutionize 

Compile V idtM of on p. 147, 

Tomer, p. 2^5, 

“i Rawlins^ p, 176, 
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the whole system of government. For very soon, so we leam from 
Tibetan records, he came into conflict with a king of Tibet or of 
Extern Tibet and defeated him with the aid of tribes from the 
Koko-nor territory. In 1642 he began the building of the Potala at 
Lhasa, visited Pekin and managed so well that the emperor 
invested him vdih the temporal and spiritual authority over the 
whole of Tibet, He was the first Dalai Lama, the Gyalba Rinpotche 
or ‘Gem of Majesty', and created for the head of Tashi Lhumpo 
the dignity of Tashi Lama, second only to his. By cstablishirtg the 
successions of the Dalai Lamas and Tashi Lamas as they now 
exist, he made the turbulent YeUow-caps. the Gelugpa sect, 
paramount in Tibet, At the time of Grueber and d'Orville's stay at 
T hasa in 1661 Ngavang Lobsang was at the zenith of his power. 

That Tashi Lhumpo, Hite Bhutan, had relations with Tsaparang 
need not surprise us, for we know from Andrade’s letters that 
besides Red-caps there were also Yellow-caps in the place of his 
residence * *). The bead of Tashi Lhumpo even went to visit the 
country of Guge in 1610 at the invitation of its rajah ®). 

\^TieTeas Cacella when in Bhutan could not bring himseK to see 
that those people with their curious religious ceremonies were 
pagans, Cabral now admits it, *T begin to believe that these coun¬ 
tries are pagan, both because they say they are, and because I 
have found that they have the same pagodas as the kingdom of 
Nepal and some kingdoms of Bengal. They only differ from the 
latter in not having their superstitions of caste and food." Though 
he has already touched on Cathay, at the end of his letter he re¬ 
turns once more to this land ol fable — how little has hitherto 
been the fruit borne by Goes' journey and Ricci's letters! "As 
regards Catayo the more we leam of that country the less we know 
of it. One of the king's lamas told me that there was a country 
called Cata, w'hoise reHgion he did not know for certain, but of 
w’hich he had been told that it was very old and that it differed 
from that of these countries. The road to it he said is by Coscar 
[Kashgar], a well-known town, which accords with the report of 
Father Jerome Xavier, in which the same town is spoken of *). 

■t Od tkis point Ll>e r«»rds m not dwisivo, ^nd, for all we know, Iha adversary 
miy luv? been Uic king of Sbi^ulsc hitn£cll| as iofonn^ was flO 

friend of Lbmzipo and did not syinpatbixe witti Us lamas. 

Andradc'p LfiUr of ffi. ifiafi, LftUrt H nnWf, p. 7, 

■) Sartt Cfejndra Das, on Hi:siofy rif. af Tifrrt “ Jpunial 

of t]a« Astatic Sdckly of I p. 2fr. 

*) Appfndii 
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Twice in these last pages mention has been made of Nepal, a 
name as yet unheatid of in the West; indeed, as far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, Cabral was the first European to traverse this Himalayan 
state. The object of this journey together with its general outline 
are given in the same letter. “It [the object] was, in the first place, 
to discover this new route through the kmgdom of Nepal, in order 
that the mission might be continued through it, as the road 
through Cocho is so dangerous and uncertain. I have also come [to 
Hugh] to settle some affairs in connection wdth this mission, which 
I think may become one of the most glorious of the Society of 
Jesus; it is the gate to the whole of Tartary, China and many 
other pagan countries." Returning to the subject at the close of 
his letter he says: “The road to those countries is not through 
Cocho but through Nepal, which borders on Mogor. In Patana 
[Patna] and Rajamol [Raimahal] the road is perfectly safe and is 
used by many traders. The king gave me a captain to conduct me 
to Nepal. The latter carried letters and presents for the king of 
Nepal requesting him to help me in whatever I might need, as he 
esteemed me highly. This was done by the king of Nepal and very 
kindly he directed me to Patana, where I fell in with some Portu¬ 
guese, with w’hom I have come to Gulim [Hugh], from where I write 
this letter, About the kingdom of Nepal I shall write to you at 
greater length later on, as I hope to get news there from Father 
Cacella and about the events that have taken place." 

With the absence of all detail about this winter journey the 
reader is left to imagine those paths and passes buried under deep 
snow at an altitude of many thousand feet, and in the midst of 
these the lonely traveller with his one or two guides, whose lan¬ 
guage he hardly understands, and thence to form his judgment of 
the grit and intrepidity required to undertake it and carry it 
through. As they w'ere the bearers of letters for the king of Nepal, 
their road no doubt went by Katmandu, whither thirty years later 
the Fathers Grueber and d'Orville were to direct their steps on 
quitting Lhasa, 

Here we should have to break off the discussion of this remark¬ 
able mission-journey and leave the reader in uncertainty about 
the further adventures of the two men, whom he has followed for 
a while on their wanderings through Bhutan and Tibet, but for 
another letter of Cabral’s written from Utsangto the missionaries 
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at Tsaparang, the contents of which have been preserved by Aze- 
vedo in the account of his own ejcpedition ^). Azevcdo does not say 
when and where it was written, but since the contents show that 
it was written from Shigatse, as will I think clearly appear in the 
sequel, and since it was received at Tsaparang some days after 
August 26 , 1631, it must have been despatched about the end of 
July 1631, for the two towns of Tsaparang and Shigatse are by 
Cabral’s own statement at one month's journey distant from each 
other * *). Three years therefore lie between this letter and the one 
discussed above, 

Aaevedo summarizes Cabral's letter as follows: 

"Father Stephen CaoeUa and myself went to this mission from 
Bengal* The Kajab Mana Rupa retained tJS for seven months on the 
way, after which F. Cacella set out for Uzangue and despatched 
me to Bengal to fetch some things that were needed, I tried to find 
a road *) and reached Qguly [Hugh] just when the Indian fleet 
arrived [June 1628] and with it Father Mantiel Diaz with orders 
from Father Alberto *) to go to the mission if Father Cacella 
should send for some Fathers. As the latter had not invited any 
one, I objected to the departure of F. Diaz, who had been sent by 
the Father Rector of ^ngal with unconditional orders. These 
difficulties protracted my stay at Oguly so long that 1 missed the 
favourable season [moussam] to return to Nepal. So I went to 
Cocho, from where 1 sent word to Father Cacella requesting him 
to send me a royal escort that I might pass on; for as the country 
of Cumba [Chumbi between Bhutan and Sikhim] bordering on 
that of Cocho had no king, it could not be traversed wthout the 
protection of an escort. My letter arrived so late that Father Ca¬ 
cella had already left for Bengal, because be could not, on account 
of the snow, get through to Chaparangne, for which place he had 
first set out. Finding, when in Bengal, that 1 was in Cocho with 
Father Diaz, he came to fetch us at once, although he was so ill 
that he could hardly stand, and in September 1629 he set out with 
Father Diaz, leaving me in Cocho with some luggage and intend- 
ing to send for me in January. The difficulties they had to con¬ 
tend with on their way were such that in consequence of them 

Afipmdix I, 

*) App^Ffdix I 2. 

■) ' Fur para via dc palpo'Vor in modem "ful As apalpadeUss 

^ Father AlbtH PfoviiaciELl of the Ptpvfitce of Malabar, 
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Father Manuel Diaz died on November 3 in the kingdom of Mo- 
rongo [Morang] ^). 

"Father Cacella reached tJzangue in such a state of health that 
orJy seven days after his arrival, even before he had seen the king, 
God took him on March 6,. 1630 * *), 

“The king was deeply impressed by hb death and at once sent 
for me to Cocho^ but as it was vvinter the summons could have no 
effect. This year, 1631^ he repeated his request fay sending an 
escort, upon v%'hich 1 resolved to go in order not to offend him and 
not to leave the gocxls of the church in his hands. For a month and 
a half I have been here and have met with a very kind reception 
on the part of the king. Father Provincial Caspar Frz [Femandez] 
does not show himself amdous to continue the mission^ and he will 
relinquish it on hearing of the death of the two Fathers. I have 
asked him to place me under your authority ... It will be for you 
to decide whether it is desirable to establish a permanent station 
here^ to which the king will not object'^ *). 

This last suggestion commended itself to Azevedo especially 
because it was in Utsang that the great schcxils of the lamas were 
founds and before setting out for Leh he may have instructed the 
missionaries of Tsaparang to communicate with Shigatse. Tliough 
vve cannot attain to certainty on this point, we may quote here 
from a letter of F. de Castro written from Mogol on Aug, 8,1632, 
m which wdth reference to the mission of Tsaparang he says: 
"According to letters received here the Superior has gone to an¬ 
other mission-station ^tablished by the Fathers of the Cochin 

Diaz was Lorti In ISM at Al|Mlhfcj or Aspaltmm in ttie diocefiB ot Pbrta' 
legrfl, became a J^ult in ItOB and left for India in 1614. Hh worked first In CtwiinT 
tJlcn ter om year he w^i Rw:tor of the coltcge of Et. Thorns (1627-162S), aflat 
which he received orders for missted. Cf. Besse, p. 22, note 1; Sominervoael, 

III» 44, and IX, 21:2, 1763. Tha year 1630, generally given as Ihc Diax'i 

deqlh, ia here sbown to be inwittct. AcedrdinS to A. Francci de Viriud£ em 

o Emyta, iLtaboa 1714)* p. 495} Ws death CwCUnisd at a viUze* called 

Oacbo. 

*3 Cacella had only reached lha age gf forty-five. The leEnuk that he had arnved in 
Utsang but had not seen tbe hlnff allows ™m ter Desideri^ statement (Dif«*, p, 3J 
that he died and was buried at ShJgatse, He certainJy did not die In Guge. WEsatexii 
Tlhel (BesSE p, 20, note 4), nor atT^parang (De Queyios, Bi^orta da Vida da Vjenera- 
Brf Irmdo Pedro de Bdfte, (Ushoa 1689) p. 222). The LdSem AHni l6^dotS not 

the death of the two ndasionariet. All it has to say about Tibet is: "ThBcc are 
three Fatfaers la the Cathay mission''^. It is only in the lepoit for 1(02 that the death 
of DIm and Caedia k oCftefally noted. The annual letter ter 1633 passeft over the Ti¬ 
betan missioEi in silence, 

^ App£ndi:cI^foL^. 
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Province in the town of U^angue, whose king greatly favours the 
mission. Thus the Superior hopes to help his own mission, because 
all the kings of Tibet obey the great king of Utangue”. 

Beyond these few lines there is nothing in any letters private or 
official referring in any way to this new enterprise; hence it may 
safely be assumed either not to have been started at all or to have 
had no appreciable r^ult. 

If we are to believe Cordara, Cabral’s apprehensions that the 
Provincial might be unwilUng to continue the undertaking were 
well founded, and he was recalled to Malabar^). But whether re* 
called or not, he was certainly back at Hugh in 1632, where he was 
an eye-witness and nearly a detim of the siege and sack of this 
settlement by Shah Jehan’s army, as he himself informed his Pro¬ 
vincial in along letter written from Ceylon, November 12,1633*). 

There is one more mention of Utsang, in the report, already 
known to the reader, which was drawn up at Tsapatang on the 
state and prospects of that mission by Father Coresma on August 
30, 163S *). From like premisses he arrives at a like conclusion; as 
in the case of the mission of Tsapaiang, so also in that begim by 
Cacella and Cabral his verdict is: the risks are too great, the 
promise of success also is too uncertain, the king’s only object 
is to obtain presents from the missionaries.,,, therefore let the 
mission be relinquished. 

This settled the matter. There was only one who stood up for the 
continuance of the mission. In the annual report for 1643 Father 
Simon de Figueiredo, the same who in 1626 accompanied Cacella 

Coid^Rt, 11, 1S2. CMd»r»'$ art Ineoicptcle and luiwli^tilt. After stotlnK 

ihm efforts of mbsionorics m CubaMr^si c^e to nottLEBSp be tori Linuea: "Tben 
they went to tiie Deighbouiirig country of Uran^ with sunjlar result. On he^riof^ this m 
Cochin Father Laertius called them htkck lo the Malabar Not a word is 

vtlcl About the death ol Dinz or Cacella^ whilst the luenticin of Laertius as Provincial ii 
inccireCt, as in 16^^! that post wa$ held by Ftmm4tz ^ »ppe»rs from Cabrarf letter- 

1 biivc: made no referEnce to BartetlO^S aceoun i {p. 1 1 5 — 11 as his Enfomuitlan 
of no specLaJ Value Tor the rlj^t undecslanding and approcUtlon of the expedition. He 
is more deUih^ than Ccidaxm and refers to CabraPs depEiiuie from , or CaloJ 

U he calls It, and to CaceUa's death in the same country. On Diat he fs altogether 
slleftt. 

^ Cabre;r^ abort visit to Tibet la only an epnode in the long tale of his tin Volt. For 
yt^an after he was engaged In miaeioD wotk not In one place hot In Cochin, in Japan, in 
Tonkin, then at Malacca and at Macao, and lastly as Provincial once mOna In Japan 
firom 1650 to 1654r Cha his letuTTL he lemained in the province of Goa, and among 
others was stationed for follx yean at Sabettc. He died at Goa oei July 4, t669. C£. 
Sominen,rogel U, 4W, and VI11,19^. 

*} CL Chapter 1[f, p, ^4. 
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to Dacca, addresses an dcxjuent appeal to Europe in favour of 
^Botente^ Want of men and money has compelled us to give up 
the mission, but we cannot leave the country entirely to itself. 
Great sacrifices have been made^ Brother Bento de Goes has died 
in discovering it; after him Fathers Cacella and Diaz have passed 
away —' let us not be less generous. The people k worth it^ it is 
really good, and the state of things there is better than in Japan or 
Ethiopia. Let those who ask to be sent to these countries, not 
forget the poor ^Bottos** “Ite angeU veioces, ite ad gentem ex- 
spectantem r* 

Rgueiredok desire was not to be fulfilled. No more missiona¬ 
ries went to Utsang to take up Cacella's work and to pray over hb 
lonely and forgotten grave beyond the mountains, whibt even the 
memory of hb daring enterprbe has grown dim and has almost 
sunk into oblivion. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Stephen Caceu-a. 

1585. boTti at Avk (Portug^) 
1604. joins tte Society of Jesus 
1614. leaves tor India. 


John Cabral. 

1599. boro at Cdorico (Portugal) 
1615. pins the Society of Jesus. 
1624. leaves for India. 


April 30 1626. 

July 10 

Aug. 2 
Aug. 12 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 21 

Febr. 2 1627, 

Febr. 21 
March 25 
Oct. 4 

Nov. (?) 

Jan. 20 1628. 

Jan. (end of) 

June 17 

? 1629. 

Sept. 

Nov. 3 

March 6 1630. 

? 1631. 

June (middle oi) 
June (end of) 

May or June 1632. 


departure of Caoella and Cabral from Cochin, 
letter of CaceUa from HugU to F. Alb. Laertius at 
Cochin. 

dep^ure from Hugli^ 

airiva] at Dacca. 

departure from Dacca. 

arrival at A 20 (Rap). 

arrival at Biar (Coix^h Beliar). 

departure from Biar for Runate (Ran^mati). 

arrival in Potente (Bhutan). 

arrival at PafgAo (Paro), 

letter of CaceUa to Laertius fmm the kingdom of 
Cambirasi. 

departure of CaceUa for Shigatse. 
arrival of Cabral at Shigatse. 
departure of Cabral for Hugii via Nepal, 
letter of Cabral to Laertius from Hugji. 
return of Cacdla to Biar from Shigatse* 

CacellaS second journey to Shigatse, starting from 

Cooch Behar in company with F. Manuel Diaz. 

death of Diaz at Morang. 

death of CaceUa at Shigatse. 

second journey of Cabral to Shigatse. 

arrival at Shiigatse. 

letter of Cabral from Shigatse to the missionaries 
at Tsaparang. 

return of Cabral from Shigatse to Hugh. 
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Capia da Carta do P*. Estavio Cacella pera o P*. Provincialde Codii^ 
psoita de Bcngala do GulT a 10 de Iidlio 1626 (I pag. 29 X 20cmJ* 

Letter of Anthony Rodngne^ to Nudo Mascarenhaa at Homep 
dated Ogolim (Hngli) Januaiy 4, 1627. 

Rda^^ qae mandou o P*, E$tevio CaceUa da Comp A de Je$n ao P«. 
Alberto LaerciOp Provincial da Provinda do Malavar da India Orien¬ 
tal, da sna viagem pera o Catayo, at6 chegar ao Reino do Potcnte. 
in Deste Reino de Cambiiasi^ e casa deste Rei em 4 de Oiitubro 
de 1627, 15 pp. (2^ X 20 cm). 

This MS. is not in CaceUa^s bandAmting^ it is a copy probably sent 
to the Geneml at Rome. 

Annua Littera ProvincLac Coccmends aimi 1627 ad Adm. R. P, Mu- 
tium Vitdleschi, in fin^x Coccini 5. Dec. 1627* Ignatius Lobo. 
^Vs PP^ (31 X 21 cm,) 

Rela^&o da Miss^o do Reino de U^anguc cabe^a dos do Patente, escrita 
pello P^. Joio Cabral da Comp* de Jesu. in finei 17 de Junho de 
1620. 2Vi pp^ [29 X 20 cm.) 

It appears from the letter that it was written at Kugii. The hand- 
wndng js dot Cabral's, and fbis copy was probably meant for tbe 
General at Rionie. 

Annua Littera Ptovindae Coccinensis anni 1628 ad Adxn, R. P. Mu- 
tium Vitelleschi- 1 « finex CoccUii 2 Jan. 1629. — Ignatius Lobo, 

Annua Littera P*roviiiclae Coccinensis anni 1630 ad Adm. R. P. Mu- 
tium Vitelleschi. in y*ne: Coccini S. Dec. 1630—Ignatius Lobo. 

Annua Littera Ptovinciae Coccinensis anni 1632 ad Adm. R.P, Mu- 
tium Vilellescbi. in finex Coccini 3 Dec. 1632. — Antonius Carvalho, 

Annua Littera Provindae Coccinensis anni 1643 ad Adm. R. P. Mu- 
tium ViteUesdii. in /inti Coccini 1 Dec. 1643. — Simon de Figuei- 
redo. 


^ All hiss, an Is n» pOMeSsimi of tbf Sotiiit y of Jssoi, 
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If a journey from Pekin to the Koko Nor and thence through 
Lhasa and the territory of Nepal to Agra in India would be a con* 
siderable feat even at the present day, and secure for the traveller 
a place of honour in the annals of Tibetan eiqjloratioii. this claim 
would become the more urgent if the journey were made 250 years 
ago. Yet this was done by two missionaries, and what Ritter wrote 
in 1833 still remains true that, as Gnieber and d’Orville certainly 
vt'ere the first, so perhaps they still are the only Europeans of 
modern times who have traversed this route*). Consequently their 
names do, indeed, find a place in every work of importance on 
Tibet*), but the remark made in the preceding chapters agah* 
applies here, that the details of their journey as given in those 
works are either exceedingly scanty or on several points incorrect. 
It was this neglect that led Richard Tronnier to publish an excel¬ 
lent article intended to set the two travellers in their rightful place 
and to draw attention to the scientific value of their expedition *). 
But however grateful one must be for the results obtained, more 
and in part mpubhshed documents enable us to give a still fuller 
and truer picture both of the men and of their work. How little 
they are known outside the small circle of specialists is sufficiently 
borne out by the fact that Grueber's name will be looked for in 
vain in iheAUgenuine Deutsche Biographie and that bis companion 
d’Orville has not been able to secure a place in the liiogrAphie 
Nationaie de Belgique. 

■) Ritter, l[,4Sa. 

■} Cf. RittEF, II, 4S3 B.; V<KL RtchthDrEa, 1, £71 ff.; Uwkbam, p. Ivt ff. & p. 29S- 
302; Fw«be1-Rug«, p, SSB; Lauit^r, I, 31; We^sr, p. II, tee. Ae. The prin<ip*l 
Amtmg theso authjojv V^ill bt dealt with in the ooutsc of tMs cl^ptcr. 

KicJLaid Tirmnier^ £>Mr£kifttfruRg TUuis smlms 4^ JfsuU^n 
und Alb^ der t fllr Erdkunde U3 0*r- 

l;|fi (190^) p.l2a-361 
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At the outset it should be stated that there exists no complete 
account of the expedition aMowiiig us to foUow step by step the 
wanderings of the travellers. The record must be pie:ed together 
from data drawn from different source of unequal value, ■— a pro^ 
cess which necessitates a somewhat lengthy critical disquisition. 

Four principal sources are to be distinguished: i) a number of 
letters from Grueber's hand — ii) a short account by Kircher in 
his Ckifuz Illt* *siraia — iii) an Italian notice embodied by Thevenot 
in his Rdalionsde divers Voyages Curi^ux — iv) ten answers given 
by Grueber to as many questions proposed to him by the 
Archduke of Tuscany, About each of these a few words must be said. 

h Grueber's earhe^t lett^ w'as sent from Surat in India on 
March 7,1650, to Father John Haffenecker^ S. J., rector of the col¬ 
lege and of the university of GraU in Styria, A copy of the origi¬ 
nal Latin is in the state-archives of Brussels and was first published 
by H. Eosmans, S. J., in hb Doeummts sur Albert Dorville de 
BruxelUs^). A free German translation had been given to the 
pubhc by J. StOcklein, S. J., in hb collection of letters Der Neue 
The second letter, bearing no date and addressed to 
Father John Gamansat Aschaffenburg,was written after Grueber's 
return from China, most probably in the beginning of 1664, in 
any case before his second journey eastward ^since the closing words 
are: "This as regards Chinap to which with God's help I ^all re¬ 
turn shortly" *)* For our present purpose this letter is the most 
important. It is to be found in T^^venot's book after the Ital¬ 
ian no deep which will be discussed presently. The third letterp 
addressed to Kircher from Venice on May 10,1664. at the beginning 
of the attempted second journey to Chinap may be found inChin^i 
lltustraiii. *). The fourth and fifth letters were written during this 

U Bcmnoiis, p. ^2—S5. 

^ StdckkiiD, t m-tu. 

de SinBuai, quod Deo d»ttO Idtio pauculum tempus In 

h\i Compitgnifd£jis%sm CfM^pt^fUt OttWtes ffSaHif a 

Vki^oirt da depuii teij« iwf/ o«jt ([Paris !ft 64 ) n. 1011 ^ p. 1 41^ 

Aug. Cuayon. S. J., calif GnJcber'f 'Gramnuof';tq.d ftm^rkE that the 

W4f wrLtt«ii £n»ii] Vienpd. Hojdicli (p.2l)&p«]e£0{dl«tli!Tdated “Rome 
tt* of which tite author if fiol awiift ; probably tlw Jttter to Galfuihf If emuiI. 

*J Kircher. Ciihd iilufirofa, p. 222—224. From ji coOation with tins ongiual it 
appsiTf that Kircher haf omitt^ the first part o( Ibc letter dc:alin0 with the TctUm- 
journcy ffoin Veflk* tuiwaid. 
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same rctum-iourney to an unknown correspondent, who had evi¬ 
dently applied to him for detailed information on several points; 
they are dated “Danzig December 11, 1664“''^ and ^^Breslau M^ch 
14* 1665^'. They are given by Th6venot after the second letter. 

While looking for fresh evidence I was fortunate enough to ob¬ 
tain copies of nine other unpublished letters of Gmeber to Kir- 
cher. They were written between 1664 and 1671^ and though they 
are not of vtty great direct value for the purpose of a reconstruC’^ 
tion of the journey* yet there are many small details contamed in 
them which may serve to throw light on several obscure points. 
For a fuller account of these letters the reader is referred to the 
List of MSS. 

Finally we must note tw^o Latin documents from Gmeber'a 
hand. One is a eulogy on d^Orville, who after being his companion 
as far as Agra, had died at this town shortly after theiramv^; it 
was written at Rome on March 29, 1664* and b given in full by 
Bosmans ^). The other* likewise an obituary notice written in mem¬ 
ory of Father Henry Roth* w*ho accompanied Grueber from Agra 
to Rome* was composed on January 30, 1670, at Tymau in Hun¬ 
gary^ It is among the state archives at Munich 

2^ Of far greater importance naturally b Kircberis account^) 
written as it was under instructions from Grueber and Roth, as b 
clearly stated in the introduction. *) Gmeber himself touches on 
this point in his Danzig letter : “As regards the geographyt 
although 1 have made a good many notes I cannot tell you anything 
at present having left everything with Father Kircher at Rome, 
who is engaged in publishing it.... All will be printed at Vienna 
by order of his Imperial Majesty and will soon see the li^t ^. 

Ikismiuis, p. 62— 

"|l /f;fEfUK0 IN genm, Fosc. 13* □. 21S. 

China iHusinla^ p. 64’-73, The ictilukable illustratioas ajie Irom diaw- 
in^t by C tutber. 

^ EOrrher, China FriKminiii ajl tectoram* p. 2: "Qul iOnlAbef RdUi] 

dum hasc scribo meenm eoaliimo qnu q£>Dv4fpfohititm 

ttint, ccininiiiiiS«« MB C«$SBDt.” 

*\ Rirther's BeedBot, thEceiDne* b not composed from b thnu^ I hy VoB 

Richtbnkn (I* 672, nate). In tbb bfl probably follows Mirkhara* whooa p, Ivil oi tis 
IntfOductiou asserts the orilfinnl acceont of Uie JoUme/ hiks been preseevtd in d 
imaU booklet by Cirllcd^ aE this an extract ii supposed to ba^-t beta famished to 
Kirrdker, whilst bath the booklet and the extract were prinlod by Thfr^ennt. Markham 
may have been led into tliis emr by the headingX jt liUfriS Crvth^ KircAmf uuiript^y 
tiudcr whSrh Th^venot prints KirdieT'^ aocount WTtfaafew f^licraUniisnooesiHated by 
the amission af tlu iUustratians. 
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W'hy this order was not carried into effect and why the book 
should only have appeared in 1667, not at Vienna but at Amster- 
dam, 1 have not been able to ascertain. In Gmeber's opinion, then, 
Kircher was his official editor, and bearing this in mind one can 
hardly understand why this learned writer should have left his 
work in so many points incomplete and incorrect, especially as he 
had Grueberso near him. Was it that he did not grasp tire signifi¬ 
cance of the journey so that many topographical observations, 
and those of first rate importance, are entirely wanting in his 
account ?.... Or may perhaps Grueber have to be made answerable 
for tlie shortcomings of Kircher's book, because he did not furnish 
full information to the writer ? Did the preparations for the return- 
journey and other engagements absorb most of his time during his 
two and a half months' stay at Rome, so that his editor had to be 
satisfied with a rough and ready account of the expedition and a 
promise of further details at some later date ? It would seem to be 
so. For in his letter from G6ra February 36.1666. Grueber inlornis 
Kircher, that he will shortly comply with hb request and send the 
w'hole journal, together with the complete history of the kingdom 
of Barantola (Lhasa), which he will be free to dispose of at will. 
He will also try to add drawings of some remarkable things he has 
seen on his journey ^}, 

Evidently therefore Kircher had applied for more details than 
he had at his disposal, that he might use them in the composition 
of his book. When the lopg-eiqiected journai did not arrive and he 
was forced to go to press without it, he still hoped one day to have 
it for a possible serxind edition, for he goes on insisting on its 
being sent him, as is clear from all those of Grueber’s later letters 
of which I possess a copy. 

Grueber himself greatly regretted the deficiencies of Kircher’s 
account. Thus on September 20,1669, he writes from Tyrnatt,that 
he has arrived at that torvn after an absence of two years as an 
army-chaplain inTranssylvama,Cki a triptoLcopoldstadt, situated 
in the neighbourhood, he had first come across the China IUms^ 
irata. Grateful for the honourable mention of his expedition he 
adds: "I wish you had at least sent me the headings of the chap- 

'Ji Onubtr, Lttttr from Coritia, ftbnMry Jd, t666i ’Proidnw mittim Vestiaa Revt- 
totum petiLum itin&raxium cuM tota bistoda Tvpil utatur 

tm proDt iodksiA-cTit in IXVo: coDaltor ettam deline a tkHies allqua^ adden allquarioi 
rcnim cuiiosanim in ittnrrt 
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ters before going to press; I should certainly have supplied you 
with several data of no small importance. These I intend to send 
you at some future time, perhaps shortly^ together with the whole 
of my foumah which as yet I have not been able to finish on 
account of my continuous work among the soldiers. There are cer¬ 
tainly points in Chirui lUttsitaia that need correction, especially 
the dra^sings* but it is better to leave things as they arep though I 
shall send you the emendations for insertion in case the work 
should be reprinted" ^). 

Shortly after on October 7 writing from Tymau he tells Kircher 
that he has ordered a copy of Chirm lUustriUu from Vienna at 
his correspondent's charge, and invites him to remit the price of it 
at once, if he wishes to continue in the writer's favour and to oh- 
tain possesiiion of the marvellous things which he is engaged in 
wTitingp and of the important drawings and the corrections of mis¬ 
takes already made To this Kircher must have replied at once 
for on December 18^ 1669, Grueber inJornis him, that as he has 
again asked for the journal at the request of the Duke of Etruria, 
he sends him the first chapter; the second is to follow after a week~ 
Want of time has prevented him from making the drawings, which 
he will send in sets. In a postscript he insists on Kircher letting 
him have his opinion on the plan of the joumai, whether he is to 
continue on the same lines or not ^ , 

A month later another letter goes from Tymau to Rome, but 
the tone is less friendly. He has received no reply to his last letter, 
so he will not send any more, before he has been satisfied that hb 
letters and the first instalment of the journal have been duly re¬ 
ceived. He then continues : ,pAn opportunity is not wantingTf f wish 

Crtueber, tr<m Tyrnav, Septmln Jd, “Utinam milii tUiiloft 

dliCc i£d(irv4tiDDGlil roisissel, icerte plun n-o-ni |iarvi nmmentS, ijuae HCtiain-' 

mim reserve fortassc brevi Vflftrao- Revcfcu Uie transErtittenda. und cuM iol[jQ lU- 
qncMj bMliSttS db continual dCCUpatiacis inter mSlitcc absolvere non potiif. 
Sun I QUSddrD In Chlia4 lUrWitnil-Si qiiaf' maiime quoad djfliaea^tEundEa ftmend*- 

tiQEiB iiidj««reDt, Hd ineliiis *k ptrmSttcre, mSttain taiiwft Vdrmm eQrrEetidDi;IIi 
Vfstrae. Ul, si forte opus rditEtprinitrttnr, dUiciiidari 

■3 Gnifibrt, from Tyrtmu, 7 , -jl abas En^^niirB vult Eratiaffl In 

ocnlis mris obtlnsra nuira-tilla ■qtiae'ia^n sunt sub IH-anu nl C 4 lainocEini ■cwrfKt-I^WtlbtlS 
pHwura ma> a me per Vrain inttlkctornm ct cum dcimdaliuuitms non 

gpemendk/' 

■J Grueber^. Ltiier from TyrpHi-ifp IJ, piimum caput, wqucptl 

Kptimana sfcundiim: dellneatimiK facen- uchi pniui^ ijota tempus ncm habuEj mitiarn 
pttira shnul .. .. Circa modinn Itkerarii quem iucepi Vesira Reverentia m\hi suum 
iudlciqm transmittal ntnjm sic pcjmeeadutd Sit «1 non, ut me dirffen; pcssim.* 
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to ii$fi any more than draughtsmen and protectors, to have all 
my notes printed at Vienna” ^). On march 17, 1670^ there is a third 
letter from the same place: Kircher* *s reply has meanwhile reached 
Gmeber, but it does not contain a word about the first chapter. 
Kirchcr would also seem to have applied for a contribution towards 
the expenses of the publication^ for Gmeber refers him to the Em¬ 
peror^ who has promised ample pecuniary support. Finally he gives 
his correspondent to understand that the portrait of the Emperor 
of China carrying a stick and accompanied by a dog, asgiven in 
China Illustraia, will be taken as an insult in that country. The 
Emperor should be represented standing or sitting at a table 
covered with books and mathematical instruments; so he requ^ts 
Kircher to have this changed accordingly in the Italian edition 
He himself vfill protest against this representation in the journal 
he is going to publish, Kircher may have taken offence at these 
remarks p for in a letter of December 23 from Jaurin (Kaab) Grue- 
ber reverts to the subject saying that the print will not do and 
that it shall be differently printed in his own account, which he 
hopes will be given to' the public in the course of the following 
year These remarks would seem to point to Grueber's intention 
of keeping the publication in his own hand. Be this as it may, hb 
hopes were not realbedp for he wTites from Trencsin, May 2, 1671: 
"Being engaged in laborious and incessant w'ork among the sol¬ 
diers I havCp as yet, been unable to finish the work I have begun; 
but now that I have more leisure I hope with God's help to have 
the whole completed before the end of autumn” *). Did thbexpec- 
tation come true, or was this "itinerarinm” ever finished at all? 
And if so, where did it get to ? WTiat has become of the first chap- 
ter, w'hich Kircher must have received? These questions must re¬ 
main unansweiedp for the above are the last w'ords on the subject 
in Gnieber's extant correspondence, and my researches in other 
directions have led to no results. Though it is just possible that at 

*) Cf. Appoidix /r, 

■) As far as Elw ^UliioF is aware no ItaJian version bas ev^r pubHsbed. It is not 

ven by 

*) GmebvFp LeiUr irom '"Qoare Itldlco Imaginnm 

cam reform^dani esx, quam aJitcr vqdebEt tam at expressam in mco 

ltin«rajiQ, quod sptio scqilcnti inatt JuttJn Bspeeturom." 

*) Gru^btr, LiUtw 1^7 "'Ejb ialerim maXamis cOnUauitqun 

lAboribiis Eater mEHtA dccupatts opus meum Innrptum adiane perticeiie non potiy; 
ap«ro tameo iam ubE maior qntes mihi dalar cum gratia Del ante aaCmnnum lotpm 
P*rfidcn4um/* 
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some future time the jouruaj may bt unearthed from the depths 
of one of the European archiveSp for the present we shall have to 
make what use we can of the incomplete data which have been 
cited above. 

3. As to the Italian notice, it is the outcome of a long conveisa- 
tion which Grueber had on January 30, 1666, at Florence with 
two Italians, only one of whom. Carlo Dati, is known by name i). 
This interview was put down in wTiting afterwards. From the ac* * 
count itself it is clear that it was not so much the journey as the 
manners and customs of the C hinese that the mquitets wished to 
be informed about; for the few things said of the expedition itself 
W'ould hardly cover two of the seventeen and a haM folio pages, 
which the account occupis in Thdvenot. But who drew up this 
report? Th^venot, the first to print it in 1672 under the title of 
Ftaggio del P. Giovanni Grueber U^rnando per terra da China in 
Europa^ mentions no name, but at the end of his French transla¬ 
tion^ subjoined to the original Italian, he says; J e croirais faire 
tort au public, si je ne luy avals donnd la relation du P. Grueber 
dans la langue mesme dans laquelle cUe a estee ecrite; car Ton 
entend assea ici cette langue pour y reconnalstre on style noble, 
propre et juste, et un characti^re d'esprit, qui ferade\Tneraisement 
le nom de son autheur^' *), The riddle* howeverp seems to have 
been somewrhat hard to read, for no record of the author's name 
has come doisTi to us. In his Nofhie varic deii^lmperio della China *) 
Jacopo Carlieri only informs us that the account which he prints, 
and which in a few unimportant particulars deviates from Theve- 
not's Vi&ggio, had been written a few years before by a member of 
the University of Florence *). DegJi Anri ®) relate that in 1670 a 

Hie date given in tbc notice is January SO, tl&6S, bat Trannicr (p. 3SBJ remark* 
ihat at tlEi^ the year was pEcknaod at Florence "'ab ZDaima tk»n«" i-fl- Lady Day* 
Haixb btnee in our style; Fitter fll, 453) places the mterview at ConStan' 
tiliQpiF. 

*) TUi'cnol, IV, Vtfmgei la Chiiu. p, ■), For tlw CcrCLnEctloD of ibe different parti 
eod tbe p^FfnAtr^n the reader is irfeiTcd to tfw notes in tfie biblicETephp under 

tbc fvll title oi IbAvenoC* WPrk. 

Pnblislicd aE. FToredee, 1697, The arDooimt Cs U> be fnimd on. pp. I—SC. 

The Ctmtedtion VonElichtbofeji {1,672) andaf Markbain {p. Ml) m to Cartten'* 
tmk being oer chief source is ^mply iaadmissible. Aft a mat ter of fact it appeafed 
twenty'-BVfl years after Tli5vena|'f, add in a diftcuiaiod of GnJtber's- jOUJTwy It niay 
be dispensed with altofether. 

Dtgti Anci, iJ tfniio (Parma 1692^. In the tbiid part (pp. 331-399) be 

gives extracts from lettetft of Cniebcr-ft aod also a Not lhe book 

availnbfe the detalb regarding it are token frem Trctddier'e articlE p. 332, 333. 
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manuscript containing many particulars about China was presented 
to Canon Pinchiari and Count Valerio by Magalotti, who had 
received it from a Jesuit in 1666. This fact is difficult to reconcile 
with the statements of Sommervogel') and Puini * *) who take it 
to be a composition of Magalotti's. WTiat then, for our present 
purpose, is the value to be attached to the Italian docomeut in 
question? The fact of its being anonymous, of its being perhaps 
third hand evidence, of its being put together after the interview 
with the aid, may-be, of a few short notes must needs call for 
caution; to which should be added the remarkable fact that there 
are particulars given here, and very important ones too, which are 
not touched upon either m Grueber's letters or in Kircher's 
account. Inaccuracies and mistakes, on the other hand, are of 
fairly frequent occurrence, though a misunderstanding of Gruebar's 
replies, or incorrect jottings during the interview may account for 
some of them. But the particulars regarding the journey itself, at 
any rate, cannot have been invented, fitting in as they do admir¬ 
ably with the whole of the journey, and.... confirmed as they 
are by Grueber himself in his answers to the Archduke of Tuscany. 
Thus, though the Italian notice cannot supply us with any fresh 
and rclkble material, it serv^ to confirm such data as have come 
to us from elsewhere. 

4. To come to our last source. The French edition of Kirchcr's 
work, published at Amsterdam in 1670, under the title of La 
Chine Itluslrie, has on pp. 316—>324 "La briefve et exacte Res¬ 
ponse du P, Jean Grubere de la Soci6t6 de J6sus k toutes les ques¬ 
tions que lui a fait le Serenissime Grand Due de Toscane.” There 
are ten pointed questions with as many categorical answers, nearly 
all of them of primary importance for a right understanding of the 
journey, elucidating as they do several obscure points in Kircher's 
account, as will appear in the course of this chapter. When and 
where Grueber composed these answers is unknown, and the docu¬ 
ment Is printed at the end of La Chine lUmtree without any in¬ 
dication of date or place oi composition 


SamnitfrvQgct^ 111, 1BS4. Uc glvm Fabioni, F'ilatf ItaiorMm hif 

BUtherfty. 

*J Fuinl, xsaeviL 

HiSi French fditiem beiDg sonls^wbat difBciiJt of omsfl — Tiwuiier (p. 331 ^ note 
^ could not UV^I btaincirof it ih t1i« wilLihg of bit article — tbr ten questidiu W 
prioted for the cemveajenH of the reader: 
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As regards d'Orville, who died in India from the fatigues of the 
journey we have nothing from bis hand bearing on the present 
question. Everything referring to his hie and work has been care¬ 
fully collected by H. Bosnians in bis booidet already referred to, 
Documenis sttr Albert DorviUe * Bruxetks. I have come across 
only one letter not 5 'et published; it was HTitten from Macao 
Febniaiy 1. 1659. and addressed to Kircher, but contributes no¬ 
thing towards our subject. 

As to the travellers themselves, John Grueber. the more pro¬ 
minent of tlie two, was bom at Linz on the Danube, October 20 , 
1623. and after the usual preparatory studies entered the Society 
of Jesus October 10, 1641 Towards the end of his course of 
theology when he was preparing himself for the mission of Trans- 
sylvania, he was invited to join the China mission by F. Bernard 


1. Quel de latitude tennine la partw du Ruyaumc dft la Ckinc, 

qui apprtiche k plm du Nord. 

2, t. CombicD r&i lotipiLe 1^ fuueuse mur^Ie de la CMnn^. IL Si elk $"stend 

juAques ll U met orkntH^e, ttt. Ccmibka eUn cn teme feriDe, etM elk biaii^ cn- 

llp dn iHKtd du midy. 

3^. Cdnukent est-c$ qu'cua appelle ka pcupli^ qui sorit au delS de cs mu railks de la 
CkiriB. 

4. ScavdLr s\ catte muratlk cst ^ dolniLte, qu s*ll y a une simple ouvtriure; 

afiii de f^idlJter k communication entre k* CMkois cMcs TartJwa SeptentficmftUK, et 
cominciitest-ce qu^oti appekoit k H>qi 3 rdu Graiid Cbam de Tartarie auparav^t quil 
cavaMt k. Ckine. 

5. dn dEmande ii \t P. J*ati «t ks teme^ du gjiuid Mogor par la Tartarie 

oia par Usbek qill legarde k Septentriun^ OU bien ^ du d'Qrkutt et a'ii a 
eniii] quetquB connoUtaiace dfl Ekgions de Tbebe E qu TtLabEit dunt k Astoine de 
Andrada fait mentitm. 

6. S^vqir li k F. Jean a cntendti parkr de Chambctkli au Catflbaltlp odomie d-due 
ville de Tartaxic. 

7. On demande si \d Tarlaret SepliKtdianaux Avokflt d» ^UStlimelH d49 lo\3L tX 
Ullc fctmc tk gouvemement approebant de ectuy dea ChiDoia^ avant qu^ik se fu^sent 
emparfe de k Cblnc; nu bieo 5'di sloknt niatiqnrcs et barbajes. 

S, Combiea de ein^kya k P. JeACi ^ miLr depui-l ks tnuraillH de la Cbinia 

}usques au RoyaumB de Mognr^ et qnklk di la premiere VUIe de Tlnde sujelte au 
Mogdr^ qU^d a veuft h 31 sulvwit cbemin; el cqmbica de il fant employer poor 

venir de cette meeme >ilk daiLE Agia^ Delly et Labor, qui sent trots vill« RqyalcB. 

9. S^vqir 9l k P- Jean estime vifrfitable la cbemin et rbistoire de Marc Paul Vem- 
tien et qu'est oe qu'il a tTOUv£ do COdfome OU de differen I par ta propre CEpeiiciioc i 
ce quit w a dit. 

10. Spavuh- k Pfrl* Jean dcscrlf^ ks et ks Estats qui seat hofs dc la 

Cbbie et s'il en dmuitra au pubUe des cartes Geogiapliiques, 

^3 KtLOUder^ p. Bosmans (p, 0) gives Ottcbftr 19, 1641+ Sommervogel (III, 
|$04J Odober 13, Uarkbam |p. M} and PirschBl-Ruge [p, iDoormtly assign 
1620 3 ^ tbe year of Gmeber'B birth. 
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Diestel. He accepted and together they set out for Rome ^), In the 
course of the same year 1656 they started for China. Before leaving 
Grueber was urgently pressed by Kircher to report to him every¬ 
thing worthy of note which he might come across on his long 
journey *). This request was only natural as Grueber was to strike 
out a new route and not to make the voyage Lisbon-Goa as had 
been done by all his predecessors. \SiTiat precisely was the object 
to be achieved in thus leaving the traditional ocean-route cannot 
now be ascertained the written mstructious of his superiors having 
been lost. Was it the hope of discovering a safer route than the 
long journey by the Cape^ which what with storms, freebooters* 
sickness and starvation had proved fatal to so many; or a desire to 
get rid of the oppressive protection of the Portuguese Govenunent 
who had prescribed this mute for all missionaries of whatever 
nationality traveUing to their colonies or the countrieswithin their 
sphere of influence ? Only in Portuguese ^ips the passage was to 
be made^ and how strictly this regulation was pressed appears 
among other things from a letter ol King Alfonso VT of Portugal 
to Father Goswin Nickel^ General of the Society of Jesus, written 
July 17* 1664, in which the former seriously remonstrates on the 
subject of its non-observance*). However this may be, in 1656 
Grueber and Diestel sailed from Venice to Smyrna* and travelling 
through Asia Minor and Armenia reached Bender Abbas on the 
south coast of Persia, whence they crossed into the island of 
Ormuz, Though such an overland journey in the second part of 
the seventeenth century is a sufficiently remarkable performance, 
we do not intend to dwell on it, as it is kno™ from several other 
books of travel At Ormuz they took ship for Surat on the Gulf 
of Cambay, north of Bombay, where they were detained for ten 
months as Grueber informs Father Haffcneckcr in a letter written 


detaib a.rB takea ffiom Uiiron Grac1>rr. Cf. Appmdii V. 

*} Kircher, Chim lUasfrjtiAy Prwtmium wJ lectorem, p. 2. — ManyrrruiiceusJy place 
hia dEpirtuiB hi Uie following ytsi. 

Huonder, p. 214. 

See lor «l3.DipLi ihA intGivsting UtLlo work; Ptresf^»ai£oH& Apoiti^iisat fi. P- 
Fratui^i itieofdi S, /, XII Nofn^mbris onnp A!*snf Mf' 

diUrratuum; pfr Syrmm^ Arobiam drfrrtdM, MtsopdamiAm, Ckatd^^m, Pmid^m, 
Pmicum et mart I^intm (ioam pwrviH anni 164S. ^ Ind^ jgwitfi 

14 Stpumbris sividfm diiBi pir p€T mArt JndUum, PersAtn Paiihiii 

ptr mart Csj^tUM, TariarmmtA^iAiicamy Mos&mttm, Hun^ariAm, 

.i NVr^M ti ffdiii Maailiam lApsIndMi 4 /uNiijiJdMi Ife52j|+ 
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March 7, 1658, on the eve of his departure He utilized his 
enforced leisure to fix the latitude of the town, which he found to 
be 21” 10'. He calculated the longitude at the time of a lunar 
eclipse in December 1657, but the letter containing his results 
never reached its destination *). An English vessel toolt them 
directly to Macao, where they landed safely towards the end of 
July of the same year, 1658. This date must be maintained against 
any other, affirmed as it is by d'Orville, Grueber’g future travel¬ 
ling-companion. In a letter from Macao, dated October 30,1658 
he writes that a few days after his own arrival (July 17. 1656), 
there had arrived at Macao Father Gnieber and his travelling- 
companion, Father Bernard Diestel, likewise a German *). 

Grueber's stay at Macao must have been very short, for in the 
same letter d’Orville expects him to be sent to Pekin to assist 
Father Adam Schall at the imperial observatory. To what degree 
mathematical and astronomical studies had fitted Grueber, when 
still in Europe, for this important work, we are unable to say, but 
that he must have been thoroughly grounded in these depart¬ 
ments of science his subsequent labours leave no room to doubt. 
His regular work at Pekin, however, was not long to continue 
uninterrupted. Of late there had arisen various doubts and diffi¬ 
culties calling for an early solution; letters on the other hand were 
so inadequate to the clear statement of a case and their arrival so 
uncertain, so dependent on the countless dang ers from the ele¬ 
ments and from man; that we are not surprised to find that the 
Superior of the mission thought of despatching one of bis men, nor 
that he fixed his eye on the intrepid German, whom his long jour¬ 
ney had made an experienced traveller: so he made up his mind to 
send Grueber to Rome as his agent *). But, then, the road by 

BosnukoSp p.. 62| Stticklfiiij 1, 111. 

^ Kkebefp CAtna ula . p. 222. 

Bosnuitf, p. 71. Tbff yisar lfr59 is given in the Faimm ac € 

/ffH n S. FMJKifti M amiupw MDCCCLXXII Euanieiia 

pfvt^giStndo iA 5tn^^la6crrd|uncnt 1073^ 1, 12. Ab-3 hy Huiwadef [p~ 

I87)j SonuncrVugel (IIT+ l&S4h Tnmnfcr (p. 33S) and oHhmn. 

It !ihOdld remarked lhal Ibe time-nollDea. in Tbiveoot'f Italiui ShCCaunt aie wbaUy 
unfClialilG. Thus the time alkitted W tbe j^nmey from Ortdtu to ts Seven 

moDthST aj Grueber himsALf notcAp Ibe tlsiy at Surat aOone waa pratra^ted 

tfarcu^b flviia a longrr time than lids. Tb^v^notp 1V» p. 1. 

Bernard Dii^tel was bom in Uie Society of Jesoa In ajod died at 

Tii'nang-fu Sept. 1660. 

*) Kircberp CAiaa Pioemiunip p. 2: ’'Jnssu Supwnne IVcivfncUe Sinl- 

ue negotiorum causa denuo Romani ... > In hiS kUer to Gamus Gmrber 
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sea was closed or very nearly so. Macao was stillp indeedp a Portu¬ 
guese stronghold^ but their power in the east was rapidly crum¬ 
bling away under the blows of the Dutch. It was especially Sort 
and Speetmanj the enterprising lieutenants of Jan MaetsuikeTp the 
governor-general of Batavia at the timep who harassed them 
incessantly. They blockaded every Chinese port and held up every 
vessel saiUng from MacaOp in the first place, of ooursep those of the 
Portuguese. Such being the situation the idea of travelling by land 
suggested itself. Would it be possible to reach Indiap and yet avoid 
the perils of the sea? The memory of Goes' journey was no doubt 
stiU sufficiently alive at PekiUp but his route must have been dis¬ 
carded as too long and impracticable. Another route through South- 
China, Tonkin, Siam and Pegu came up lor discussLon^ but it was 
set aside on account of the great variety of peoples, languages and 
customs of the countries that would have to be traversed ^). As 
the question of aSibeiian route had never yet been mooted®)^ there 
remained only the border-country^ Tibet, the goal of many cara¬ 
vans every year, which therefore might be worth trying, 
Grueb«3-’s mission to and from China is viewed in quite a dif¬ 
ferent hght byBosmans. Discarding the traditional interpret at Lon 
he asserts that the definite object of Gmeber's mission to the 
East was^ first to go to China following an overland route as 
far as possible, and then, after a few months' rest, to return from 
China to India by land In support of his opinion he adduces a 
letter of F. Fr. de Rougemont* * dated July 27, 1661, which says^ 
"F. Job. Bapt. Grueber sent to China by our Very Reverend 

writes from Rome; R. V. mt ex volimtate SupcxiorUOl e Slllis HUS^ 

Sum ob nc^otLa/^ 

Thh h &ta.ted by Grueber blnueir. Cf. Apftfndix where hij fetter of Jrnmry 
13, 1^70 is prtatcd in fuJl, 

*] The first to look in this dirEetiott was T aLher Veflirtest, the dimctor of the PeJUn 
observatory. For him, too, the chief mo Lives were the munlicSS perils of Ibesea-vDya^ 
luiuid hy the Cape, mid the menace frtffl the Dutch, wbe* niade the joumoy tn 
Portui^Bse ships pcacticxEly Impossible. When fn 167S NicbDlu Spalbar ^ifescu cjamB 
to Fckin at the head of an embascy, VerbieSt took the Opportunity m write to ibc Tmt 
to seniTe his ianctinan of the project, Cf^ Boamans S- J-i Lt Probl^m^ 4to UtlaHons 

ytfbi€si CfiWr df Pussie — Annal^s de la d'Enujlation pour I'^^tude de 

ITibh^re etdes nntiqaltte de la Fl^ndto (Brvges 1^13} p. 1^—223. 

Bosnaans p. 8. Ms Evtnms to the question at some len;^ in Ms abb artbck Fxrdi- 
mnd J,, Difeofenr d# tOhtttmiam de iWS — Revile drt Q«es- 

tiEMM Ecl«itiJlquca (Bnixelles I9I^| p. 219. Cf, also Dnhr p. 334. - Hnonder (p. 187) 
and Hosten [Misiwmria p. 32) of optnloPi that Grueber wa recalled by the 
GeoenU Mmsetr. The version of the twe as given by Sandbers (Ex^fswniieMi p, 2^) » 
entirely wrong. 
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Father General to try and find some overland route from Persia 
to China wants to have Father Albert [d'Orville] as the com¬ 
panion of his arduous undertaking" ^). As against this we can only 
reaffirm that the land-route was tried iecanss it was the only one 
that was open, thus taking our stand on Grueber’s explicit state¬ 
ment to Gamaiis, that "as the sea-route was closed by the Dutch 
blockading the Portuguese ports I have, with the exception of a 
few days, made the whole of this journey by land" *). Thus it was 
only when the ocean-route proved impossible that the idea of a 
overland journey suggested itself. The same letter, moreover, states 
that he is sent by the Superiors of the Chinese mission, which 
would be meaningless if he had been sent to China by the General 
with the avowed purpose of returning almost immediately; for 
there could then be no question of either sending or not sending 
him on the part of the local Superiors, Lastly it is weU-nigh 
impossible to suppose that, having been charged with a task of such 
unusual ruj^itude, neither Grucber himself in his letters nor 
Kircher in his accountshould have had a word to say on the sub jec t. 
The quotation from Kougemont's letter given above is of value 
in so far as it shows Grueber's anxiety to have a companion in his 
travels, a desire which was natural enough in otte who could not 
be ignorant of the lonely death of Bento de Goes on the Chinese 
frontier. But who was this companion? Thanks to the strenuous 
researches of Father Bosmans we are at present sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the particulars of Father d'Orville’s fife. 

Albert Le Comte was the third son of Louis Le Comte, seigneur 
of OrviUe, and of Anna HeUincx, and was born at Brussels August 
12 or 20, 1621 *}. There are different ways of writing the name, 
Kircher has Dorville, Albert's signature in two extant letters is de 
DorviUe; according to the genealogy of the family, edited by 
Baron Isidore de Stein Altenstein, the correct spelling is d’Orville. 
which we have adopted *). Albert seems to have left tus native 

*) C. F. rValdMk S. J,, L£ fiirt PhUippe Coupltt, Malimtit, S. misiiiitaiu en 
Ckint, — Ajialect# p«ur«civii 11'lUttoiiv Ce Ik BcI^qUr 

(Loqvain-BnixKlles 1972) TX, IS: ''S«d eec« P, JdIi, Bapl. Gniobcr in CUnU 4 b wlmi- 
dum R, P, Httissitt 4d quumcijniquG kk PchIk in 

Chiaad ViuD, soclnm Ktbj p«tlt bia ardul opeiia p. AJb^rtuqi." 

^ **Qwoili4Tn ll4r ptt fn4rc 4b ilQlludEs c1au4iiin 4it, qtti oam^s lam pcrtlH LU4l* 
oceufrant, oonfoci liae tocujd Iter paueia dlebos entptli per lemm," 

») Boamona, p, B ff. Scmmervogel (IH, 149) gives the >'e4i 1922. 

♦j At$Hi>Airf df In .VoMm 4« ilr Brlgifitr (Bruzelk* ISTBJ p, tOS, )(1* no dflnbl a sUp 
of Ibe pen wbieb makes Onieber wrile Boaville once in bU teller to GamanS. Dr. S- 
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country at an early age, for after a sijt years’ coarse of bumanittes 
we meet him at the court of the duke of Neuburg, which he quitted 
in 1646 to begin his Jesuit noviceahip on October 30 or November 
2 at Landsberg in Lorraiu at the northern base of the Vosges. 
Having first studied for three years at Ingolstadt he was from 
1651 1654 a theological student at Louvain, Here it was that in 

1654 he saw Father Martin Martini i). Leaving China in 1651 to 
report on the mission at Rome Martini was long detained at 
Batavia, but at length reached Amsterdam, At Louvain his lec¬ 
tures on Cluna made a great stir, and among the first to volunteer 
was d'Orville. Setting out almost immediately he was already 
on his way to Vienna and thence to Rome, when a letter from the 
General, Gosvvin Nickel, arrived at Louvain disapproving of and 
annulling his nomination to the mission. Meanwhile he arrived at 
Rome, where he finished his studies, and at last obtained the 
desired permission setting out with Martini in 1656 *). We ma y 
note in passing that Father Ferdinand Verbiest, who was to 
become so famous later on, was also one of the little band. They 
followed the usual route by way of Lisbon and the Cape, That the 
misery to be sustained through those dreary months was very 
great, and the conditions of life on board unpardonably wretched 
was a common experience of outgoing missionaries in those times, 
and may in the present case appear from the fact that, on landing 
at Goa probably at the beginning of 1657, of the eighteen com¬ 
panions of Martini's who sailed from Lisbon two bad died, one 
had gone mad, another was totally paralysed and near his death, 
whilst all of them were in a very weak state of health. No wonder 
^ d’Orville complained bitterly in a letter from Macao to K 

CUht^r GeiMiMt 4tr (Leipzig und Wizn 1M4| p, 137. genoanizcZ tbe n»me 

mio Ddirfekl^r. 

**•* *dlge in !ei4 and entered 

iiH Hoenfi, 16^ He ^iks.s^i to Cbiiia in wlkcra he 

JioE Jim Hie till Amanf ^e^eraJ works on China his Mmmi AiUs Sinnuu Ss 

no djjybt the mo«t famous. Von aiehtbQrm calls titm the of Cliiiicw geg^ph^. 

or 4 coinpL^ie list of his work* Hw SommerVaget, V, $46 ff. Martmi died at Han^-cheii 
June 6, [$61,iLot at Tphien September II, !6$2, ti Hated by Yule m OWi Ceggraphlc^ili 
for July ia74, - It be remembered that in l6$5tbe Dutch Ej^t-lndla 
oiupany despatebed a mEs^bn lo PcJdii under Hie leAdcrsbip of Gayer and l>e Keizer; 
was chiefly due to ihe commumeatlons made by Martial tu I6SI H Batavia about 
the apfhin^ of Hie port of C^iitan to aW tr4dinf naiaoEks, Cf. J. /fri GrutnAt- 

dfr NfiHandiKht OaU JmdiKhr Compagnie aat, Tartafisch^ Chan-r, 

en Aviht mb CAiJia (Amsterdam p. 21, 

M BMtLUina, p. 9 -19. 
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Nickelj the more so as it ^as not the fir^t time that precious lives 
had thus been lost After staying at Goa till January 30^ 1658, 
they continued their journey to Macaowhich was reached via 
Macassar®) July 17,. 1658 *). At the latter port some of the mission¬ 
aries were so broken down that further traveUing was impossibie 
and they had to be left behind. D'Orvilte's arriva] at Macao was 
shortly afterwards followed by Gmeber's, as we saw above. The 
former's stay at Macao would seem to have been of fairly short 
duration^ for when Grueber applied to have hjm as his traveUing- 
companionj he had been occupied in the province of Shari-si for 
over a year and spoke the language well, as Rougemont mforras 
us in his letter referred to above. About the middle of 1660 he 
went to the Pekin observ'atory to be trained by Father Adam 
Schall in geographical determination and thus to be of service 
to Grueber in his travels. 

As regards the composition of the travelling party, their equip¬ 
ment, their instruments (for in the course of their long journey 
they determined the latitude of several places) aU available sources 
are silent. We only know that they had obtained the emperor's 
permission and enjoyed even the protection of an imperial pass¬ 
port both of which had been procured through the influence of 
Father SchalJ, 

It was April 13, 1661, when ttie travellers had completed their 
arrangements and set out from the ancient city of Cambalnc 
on their adventurous wanderings to the unknomi West *). In 

■) p. 19, 

Macafisar nut found on KircbtsrV FRap, nordo^ TR<Finlcr menElon n i;»r 
Eueannt of it ta th calcuLitism of Uie kn of ttj# joumcS'.TbE fact, howrver.of ibe ihlp 
calling at tbat port is certain trom d'Ofville'i kttcr milter from llilaeao O£tcl»r30» 
IASe. CJ. Bosmans ^ p, 70. 

■) Botn d'Ori-llfo^ and Hjriva] U pbded In year i6S9by Ihc 

Pairvm ac Fr^rum rfc, 1, 12, 

John Adam Scball v™ BcH, bOfU at Cofo^c id 1591, joined tho Sc™ty of 
Octobtir 21,1*11. Eieven yeaja af tenraida be landed in China, where Mi wide knowkdiue 
of ma.tb c i Ti atSES loon SKUml for tkim A position of cniinonce at tbe courts H(s had n 
share in tbc ivlormatlon. of the oakndar and for yeais was al the bead of tbe FekiP 
Olteerratory. HimicH a worthy succes»r So tbe iamum Siod, he was as happy to 
id the FTemSng'^ Ferdinand Verbiest, an equally able coatinuer of hts work, Schall dkfd 
at Feldn August 15* 1666, Far a* extensive bibliography of his works See SoUinaerVOfjcli 
Vfl, 705^. 

Tb^vcuot, IVj /4ulret Jbficrr de, p. U. Letter to Gamanji:"e SInis Pcqni’ 
OO 13 ApriliS 1661," Lamiay (1,dismisMS the whole expedition in fifleen lines; ili 
only object Es imagined to have bwm the EoUndiog of a mission. 
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thirty days they reached Hsi-ngan the ancient capital of the 
country, crossing the Hoang-ho on their way, and after another 
month, in the second half of June therefore, they arrived at 
Hsi-ning or Hsi-ning-fu after recrossing the river i). The road 
they took is not indicated, which for our purpose need cause no 
regret, it being sufficient for us to know that after two months 
they stood at the Chinese frontier, which fact is, moreover con¬ 
firmed by Grueber himself in his answer to the fifth question of 
the Archduke of Tuscany That this was the ordinary rate of 
travelling may be inferred from a letterof Verbiesf *s toFather Cou¬ 
plet, in which he relates how in 1660 he traveUed from Hsi-ijgan 
to Pekin in a month Markham demurs at the crossing and 
r^tossing of the Hoang-ho between Hsi-ngan and Hsi-ning, but if 
Kircher's phrase be referred to the whole journey, as it well may, 
the diHiculty will vanish; in the suppo^tion, however, of Grue¬ 
ber mistaking a tributary, the Hsi-ning-ho. for the principal 
stream this double crossing vvould become a necessity. But of this 
presently, 

A fortnight was spent at Hsi-ning in preparation for the further 
pimey *). Grueber made use of the opportunity to determine the 
latitude of the towm several times. His restdt was 36" 20'north, not 
so very different from Rockhill's 36‘*4V4'*). He describes the 
town as large and populous, and from its situation near the Great 
\Va]], of special significance, it being the first gate, where the 
Indian traders have to wait for permission to enter the Middle 
Kingdom. The Great Wall was wide enough there for six horsemen 
to ride abreast, and he was assured that from there to Su-cheu, 


) RiltBr (II, 453) and Slarklliim (p. M), Wlio seem to be Unacquainted Wilh the 
IcHer tq Gamans^ place the departure fTOm Bakin in Jtinc 1661^ b^m:g nlb^ by an 
obscujt HDEenoe in Kjn:her^ who wrtte a SOHiewhat pecuLilr He "Ex 

Jtnque M Paties anno l&bl mense Junio^ in 5iga^fu tdgnnta dimim et lijnc Sl¬ 
uing aivo totldem fere dientin d-eeumu tnRjifaclo bis tmto fliimine, quod 

Hoanp vocant, tfUmsito, con£ccertmt iter." CAina iUustfufa, p. 64. “ Hie Prennh tfaqa- 
latqr cniurly gout astray. He not only nijikes Ibe travaUew start in Junt, but 
tlwro ai^vn at Hsi-niUE-ln In Ihirtyda^^ leaving H^i-ngan out 61 account al- 
toeetber. U Chine p. &&. 

‘) Kireber, la Chine mmttrie, p, 3E9, 

■) H, Bosniaus, Fif/^PiHaiidl S. J. — h3*s Queations Sciniitiilqaes 

iHruaeU^ 1912) p. 216-217, 

*} AUrktmm, p, 295, Note I. 

N This is difilinetly stated In Gnieber's answer ta thetoOaud qiie>£tion. Kji^herH La 
Chim mu$trie, p. 3l7. 

*1 Rock hi lb Diary, p. M7. 
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the second gate, the length of the wall was eighteen days' travel ^). 
This description compels ms to face the fact that at present no 
Great Wall is to be seen near Hsi-ning. Von Richthofen and Mark¬ 
ham simply pass over the statement as a mistake of Grueber s, 
and Tronnier takes no notice of it * *). Yet it invites discussion; 
when a man like Grueber stays a fortnight in the town and 
describes its situation so fully one can hardly think of a mistake 
oi a slip. 

It is well-known that it is precisely the valley of the Hsi-ning- 
ho, situated at a high level but enclos^ on the north and south by 
massive mountain ranges, which has suffered terribly through the 
repeated rebellions of the Dzungarians againts their Chineiie mas¬ 
ters, and the traces of their devastations are still visible *). That 
on account of these inroads an eidsting defensive wall must have 
sviffered and in some places may have gone to ruin Ls likely enough, 
the more so as it must be conceived as a broad, earthen embank¬ 
ment rather than as a defence in brick and stone. Father Gerbillon. 
who visited the Chinese wall over nearly the whole of its length, 
writes of it as follows: “Having traversed nearly the whole of it 
and having passed through nearly all its most famous gates I may 

speak of it as one who knows-The first part, from the eastern 

sea to the beginning of the province of Chan-si, is entirely con¬ 
structed in stone and brick-From the beginning of the pro¬ 

vince of Chan-si to the other extremity in the west it is but a mud 
wail, or rather it is a terrace in many places gone to ruin, which I 
have crossed and recrossed many times on horseback. It is true 
that at certain intervals towers are found which here and there 
are of stone or brick, but most of them are of mud. To make up for 
this there are forts along the whole length of the wall, on the in¬ 
side and four leagues apart, which at the time of the Tai-ming 
dynasty held strong garrisons.... At present these garrisons are 
mostly small and consist of Chinese solders only; it is but at some 

points of importance such as Fouen-fou_Sining and Sotcheou, 

that strong bodies of troops are maintained" *). Gerbillon, there¬ 
fore, held Hsl-ning to belong to the Great Wall, meaning by this 


Kirtbfr^ p. 66r 

^ VoD Riclithofen, M^rklum.^ p. 295, fiPtt 4, Tiwiciler, p, 341, nete 2. 

*] PPejtvjlikjF, 11 -, 55 ff,; Futtjewr, 1, 253. 

Du R*lde, IV, sar la Crandi 

F. p, TOr 
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cither the main stnicture or one of its numerous branches. That the 
town was not situated against the waJl itselJj but at some distance 
away from it may be inferred from Gnicbet's answer to the second 
question of the Archduke, in which after speaking of the walls of 
the town he continues: “At a distance of three miles from the walls 
of the towTi there is a fort armed mth three rows of guns, where 
foreigners must necessarily pass'" i). The gate to the empire, there¬ 
fore, lay outside the town in somesuch way as Ctuaicuon is the gate 
to Su-cheu. That Hsi-ning was a fortified town at the time of Grue- 
ber's ^^sit we also learn from Martini *). It is described in detail by 
Futterer. 'Tar below the town one sees for hours the long mono¬ 
tonous walls w'lth a few^ turrets over the gates and at the comers. 
After passing the first wall the traveller enters upon the wide site 
of a suburb, covered for the most part with the niius of houses 
and other buildings.,.. Through a second, strong wall one passes 
from the Dzungarian into the strictly Chinese inner town, where 
no ^tohammedans are allow*ed to reside" 

But, then, are there in the valley of the Hsi-ning-ho no traces of 
any such wall as is described by Gnieber ? When relating his visit 
to the monastery of Chobsen, forty miles north-north-east of 
Hsi-ning, Prejevalsky says that four and a half miles east of the 
raonasterj' there was a mud wall with towers as on the northem 
frontier of Kansu, It was much decayed so they told him and 
extended from Hsi-ning through Tatung to Kan-chou"^). Sven 
Hedin likewise mentions ancient walls. Travelling from the Koko 
Nor to Hsi-ning he traversed the fertile district of Yuan-aan^ **Here 
a partly decayed wall lies right across the valley. It rises to the 
crests of the lateral mountain ranges allowing a free passage only 
along the river and having two watch-towers built at that spot. A 
few' kilometres further south, near Cho-yuan^ walls are built on 
either side of the valley on small prominences" ^). On the map of 
0. R. Coales, Compass Route Traverse between Hsi-ning Fu and 
Kancheu Fu, there is also traced **aii ancient wall and gateway, 
said to be part of the Great Wall" *). But the fullest justification 

*1 Th^vEoaU IV, Martin Martin iVs, Pnmplim piotr^ph wf dr rEmpirfS dr Sa CMnr, 

p. ts. 

U Futterer, 1,25S. Cf. Huc, Sourairi, 11, 53, 

Hcdin, Ergtbnissr^ p. 337, Cf. Fut I, 22^. 

diifgfapkifM /eur«ai* XXXtX (ISUS) KnbrUary. 
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of Grueber's description is derived Irora the researches of Dr, W. 
E, Geil, To the west of Hsi-ning he found several relics of an 
ancient wail which ^does not date back to remote times” ^). He adds 
that existing chronicles of the district do not speak of that wall, 
but only refer to more andent histories which are no longer extant, 
The Rev, H. F. Ridley a missionary resident at Hsi-ning furnished 
him with a sketch-map of the probable mn of this “Tibetan loop of 
the Great Wall”, as Geil calls it. In this sketch the vraU is sho^^n 
with a sudden westerly curve encircling the town, though it does 
not appear at ’what distance, — VVe may, perhaps, here recall the 
principle which Grueher's sense of falme^ applied to Marco Polo: 
"It is so long since he died, and as the passing centuries cause 
a total change in nature, we should not think it strange if wedo 
not see the things in the way in which he described them” * *), 

After this fortnight's stay the journey was resumed and Gnic- 
ber and d'Orville entered a practically unknown territory, Chi the 
details of this journey to Lhasa we are left in great uncertainty. 
Broadly speaking there is a choice between two roads. One is 
called “the old road** on Hedin's large map of Tibet* running from 
HsLning in a south-westerly direction, skirting the Tsaring Nor 
and the Oring Nor, the two sources of the Hoang-bo^ and joining 
the other road south of the Tangla Range, This second road leads 
from Hsi-ning to the Koko Nor, loops round the lake on either 
side, passes over the South Koko Nor Range and runs through 
the eastern part of Tsaidam basin across the Bajan Gol to the 
monastery of Dzun-Saysak, The branch running off this road fur¬ 
ther on does not concern us here. Be it enough to say that in the 
end aU join the “old road” south of the Tangla Range WTiich 
of aC these was the one taken by oor party ? 

If we turn to our sources, the only statement made in the letter 
to Gamans b to the effect that the journey through the desert of 
Tart ary occupied three months*), Kircherb almost equally lacoruc, 
"Soon after leaving the wall they came to a river abounding 
in fish, crossed the Hoang-ho and traversed the Kalmuck desert. 


^ Dc. W. E- GcU, Th^Grt^i 0 / Ckitta (Lntdon (905) p. Z7S ff. photo- 

gmphi of Some parts of tlie wall, 

■] Kircber^ £d CMn* p, 322, 

Map S, Cf. Futtiir^, G£ographisctu piisq jVflj'd'-Off Tib*i 

— I A3 m Petenn, Alitteil. {Cotlitt 1903) p, 7. 

*] TMvenot, IV, PiUti 
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the journey to Barantola [Lhasa] occupying three raontlis" ^). But 
here the Italian interview comes to the rescue with fuller details. 
“After leaving rhina he entered the Tartar desert and in a three 
days' march arrived on the banks of lake Kokonor. This lake 
resembles the Caspian. From it issues the Yellow River of China, 
which flo\fc'S through China with a rapid current to join the sea on 
the eastern side opposite the island of Korea* * It is the largest river 
of China. Kokonor means great sea [mar grande] in the Tartar 
language. Leaving its shores the missionary came to the country 
of Toktokai, almost a desert, which acknowlec^es no authority, 
whilst on the other hand no one lays claim to it on account of its 
great poverty. -.. Through it flows tire river Toktokai, whence 
the country derives its name. The beautiful stream is as wide as 
the Danube, but it is so shallow that it can easily be forded on 
horseback" *). That this detailed description is due to Grueber can 
hardly be doubted the country being a term mcogwito in Kurope 
at the time; but whose are the evident mistakes? The comparison 
ivith the Caspian Sea, which is perhaps sixty times *) the size of 
the Koko Nor, is no doubt due to the brackishness of the latter, 
but the name means 'blue* not ‘great’ lake. But Grueber’s im¬ 
perfect acquaintance with the Tartar language, to which he himself 
Confesses, may easily account for this *). Then there is the state¬ 
ment that the lake is the source of the Yellow River, whilst it is 
certain that it is not. Here, however, Grueber in part corrects 
himself* He mistakes the Hsi-ning-ho for the Hoang-ho. Tronnier 
thinks such a mistake impossible both because the Yellow River is 
a so much mightier stream than the Hsi-ning-ho and because 
Grueber’s estimate of rivers is on the whole so remarkably accu¬ 
rate, as wrill appear further on ®). Yet that he did make it Grueber 
himself will tell us. In the answer to the second question of the 
Archduke it is said: ‘Three leagues outside the town there is a 
fort.... where foreigners must necessarily pass in order to get 
across the mountains or across the Yellow River, which is called 


^ Tfa^venat^ IV+ Pr 1 - 

*il AutbodtScl do nut quite iflrw either on tb* dtvjtloa or Ibt are* of LhE Kako 
Nor. For t±ie lAttGr,sLatcnkeiits vary ijOCO aikd 7^000 square kiloM^ttres. Ttlli 

lat^t lake Iti the heart of Asia is Stdl awaiting its mvcsiigitor.'* Hedin, R 4 $nlis, Lit, 
67 a, 

Thtvenot, iVk Attins p. ft—21. 

Tfonn3cT.p. 345, Note t. 
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Hoam-ho and Hows past the to\TO of Sy nim". So no doubt can be 
left about Grueber taking the tributary to be the main stream. 
But even this does not clear up the whole difficulty, as neither 
river takes its rise from the Koko Nor, the lake having no outlet 
at all. As, however, Gmeber does not inform us whether he had 
his information from personal observation or from natives badly 
infonned or badly understood p there is no use in discussing this 
point further. In the answer just now referred to there is another 
statement, which is of value for the very reason that it is erroneous. 
After describing the wall it continues: “This wall extends from the 
touTi to the great lake or sea of Tartaryp called Kokonor* * from 
which the Yellow River issues^' ^), These words contain a very 
strong argument for the authenticity of the Italian report, a com¬ 
mon error pointing to a common souTCCp which in the present case 
would be Grueber, On the other hand it is abo quite clear from 
this same answer that not all the errors in the narrative of the 
Italians should be placed to Grueber's account^ for whde theycaU 
Korea an island. Grueber declares that Korea a peiunsulap not 
an island p as they uTongly would make us believe in the maps they 
make/" 

Ifp thenp we are safe to assume that the travellers took the Koko 
Nor road, it remains uncertain which of the alternative loops tliey 
follow'ed, Tronnier supposes it was the northern one, for Grue¬ 
ber in his fourth letter., so he argues rather mgeniously, declares 
never to have seen rhubarb in bloom ; yet this plant is of com¬ 
mon occurence among the mountains south of the lake, and it was 
during its flowering season that Grueber traversed those parts. 
On this supposition, then, Gmeber's route would coincide with 
Hue and Gabet's in 1&4S, Rockhill's in 1889p and Sven Hedin's 
in the opposite direction in 1696, Obroochev and Futicrer skirted 
the southern border. 

Having left the Chinese Wall on July 18, 1661 p the two Euro¬ 
peans reached the lake after three days. *) No description is given. 
Prejevalskyp who saw it in 1872, describes it as follows: “Its shores 
are very flat and shelving; its water salt and undrinkable. But 
this saltness imparts an exquisite dark blue colour to the surface. 


Kirclicrp Li CA i-h IHtatrit, p. 31 

*1 TfonDief, p. 2^9, Not* 3p and p. 345, Aho DutreoiL p, 119, 

*> IV, Aiiim PUc& Letter tmm Da^tiF^p Dmmber 11, 

Klrclier, Lm CAinf p- 321 + 
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which excites even the admiration of the Mongols, who have com¬ 
pared it not inaptly to blue sUk'^ On the interior of Tibet we 
only get some generaJitie^n “This desert-like territory is partly 
mountainouSp partly flat, sandy and exceedingly barren, except 

for a few strips intersected by small rivers_This desert has 

several names, Marco Polo calls it Lop_the Tartars anciently 

Belgian, at present Samo^ the Chinese Kalmuk^ others again Cara- 
cathoi i. e. Black Cathay^ Animals are not found there except a 
species of big bulls" *), In the third answer it says: “As regards 
the country on the other side of the lake, it is so desolate that 
fields are nowhere to be seen from the town of Sf nim to the king¬ 
dom of Bar an tola, although a road of three months lies between 
them^^ *). The Italian notice, as quoted above, adds only one item: 
it speaks of a country and river called Toktokai, which name 
does not occur elsewhere. It is not found on any map, and the only 
thing that may possibly guide us is the description of the river^ 
which is said to be as mde as the Danube but very shaUow, On the 
authority of Klaproth Markham supposes that the Toktonai-ulan 
Muren is here spoken of, one of the upper feeders of the Mur Ussa 
or Di Chup as the upper Yang-tsc-kiang is called*). In discussing 
this view Von Richthofen thinks there are no sufficient data for a 
decision *). Rockhill, however, when describing the Mur Ussa as 
“the gently flowing red river'adds in a note: "Father Grueber 
when travelling to Lhasa crossed this river where the Hsining- 
Nagcbuka road cuts it"*), Tronnier cannot agree For when 
Prejevalsky in 1879 visited the Toktokai-ulan Muren at its junc¬ 
tion with the Mur Ussa. he found a width of 10—J 2 fathoms by a 
depth of one or two feet at the ford *)> whilst Grueber^s river is as 
wide as the Danube though fordable on horseback *). The question 
i&i of course, which point of the Danube the traveller had before 

Pftlevabky, p, 140, 

Kircher,. Clt im ItlwHriKA, p. A5. tbe bulU in m no doubt lOjiminjt y»)a- 

KittbEr, La Chim lUustrif^ p. aSfl- 
p, note 

Von Racbthofien, 1, 672. 

*} Rookhill, p. 21U 

Tronnier, p. 246. Noroan Heawood fp- 134+ not* 2) sbare Ro€]«^nri view. 

«£4m^ voh N. driU^ Mxhasun tSj^ — i^Sa — PelcnH. 

Mtiieii, (teaaj p. 249 , 

*) ^BellissiEno Hume # In sb t'andar dd Danublo, M non cha hi poohisslmofundo, e 
un uomo h talPallD lo paSM a gamdo*\ Tbl-vciLot, IV, P'idg^io, p. L 
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hU mind* * Troimier and Von Richthofen take it to be Linz^ Grue- 
ber’s native town, and tlie width there being at least 2D0 metres 
they suppose that not the Toktonai but the Mur Ussa itself is 
meant, which near its confluence with the Napchitai-ulan Muren* 
where it is crossed by the eastern highway of Tibet, was found by 
Prejevalsky to answer fairly well to Grueber's description But 
all this, even though the Mur Ussa should occasionally go by the 
name of Toktonaip cannot quite settle the question, if, indeed, it is 
capable of settlement; for it can never be more than probable 
whether, in fact, Linz was the point of the Danube Grueber had in 
view. AttentioD should also be drawn to a remark made by 
Prejevalsky. WTien giving the measurements of the Toktonai-ulan 
Muren he notes that in summer the vnAth may not inconsiderably 
be increased by the high water flooding the low stretches of land 
alongside the river. Hence> as Grueber travelled in the summer^ 
probably reaching the ford at the end of August, his description 
might still apply to the Toktonai 

The e 3 £periences of later explorers must be consulted to give us 
at least some idea of the dangers and hardships which the travel¬ 
lers must have undergone on their way from the Koko Nor to the 
Tangla Range, and of which our sources leave us in complete 
ignorance. Crossing the South Koko Nor Range and descending 
mto the salty marshes of the Tsaidam basiri they traversed the 
Baian Gol and may have halted at Pzun Sasak to prepare for the 
climbing of the Burkhan Buddha Rar^e, the east-^wing of the 
Kuen-Lun. Hue and Prejevalsky *), though not agreeing in aU 
particulars, are at one in describing the passage ^ very difficult, 
which is not surprising seeing that the Nomokhun Davan pass 
attains an elevation of 4,900 metres. But it was only after clearing 
the Shuga mountains that the travelling-party got into the thick 
of the terrors of the Tibetan desert. This plateau over4,000 metres 
high and broken up by numerous cross-ridges, is strewn with the 
bones and bodies of beasts of burden and adventurous travellers 
marking the wray for those who come after them, and warning 

Outreun fp. latT takes tEe &anie view. 

^ Nojf Eliai irlerS Grticbec'a dKcrLptiDii to the Bajan Gol in the Tfl^aSdlaiii basilit ai 
described by to whteh it applies very well, (Ney Elias, On Captain- Pnhs- 

Explmtimt ih ond \\'isrfhfwn Tib^ iS^o-iS73 — PTwedSo^of 

tbe Royal Geographical Sodoly XVllI |1374) p. 80). 

*) Huc,EeKKti*fs, Il,2IOff, 

*) Prejevalsky, 11, 175 If. 
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them of the fate that may befall them on these immense glacis 
heights. To ^dd to these natural terrors there are wandering 
majauders, also complained of by Grueber, requiring incessant 
w-atchfulness on the part of the toiling wayfarers. The crossing of 
the Baian-Kara Range led them to the banks of the Mnt Ussa or the 
Blue River, which they forded either at the point they had struck 
or at a higher and more convenient spot, skirting the river bank 
for some time and perhaps crossing the Toktonai-ulan Muren on 
their way, Thb brought Grueber and d'OrviUe face to face with 
the huge Tangla RangCj which it took Prcjovalsky fuUy eight 
days to cross, in the course of which he had, moreoverp to beat off 
a fierce attack of plundering Tanguts. ^Slowly/" he writes, "the 
ground rises to one of the highest plateaux of Tibet, the southern 
edge of which, running from east to w^est, is formed by mountains 
covered with eternal snow, the Tangla range. The ascent and de¬ 
scent are very gradual, though tlie pass followed by the Mongolian 
caravans lies at an elevation of 4,990 metres ^ On the whole the 
gradient is slow enough for a railway line to be laid over the 
Tangla'^ Hue, who does not mention the name of the pass he 
followed, calls both ascent and descent difficult, especially tlie 
latterp which occupied four day^ ®). It is possible that the more 
unfavourable impression left upon Huc^s mind may in part be due 
to the exceptional circumstances under w^hich the passage was 
made, his companion Gabet having been ill for some time past. 
At Nag Qiy Grueber and d’Orville no doubt changed their beasts 
of burden, because the road to Lhasa is from this point onward 
impraticable for camels and horses, which are generally replaced 
by yaks . 

After fording the Toktokai, the Italian notice informs us, they 
fct came through the country of Tangut to Rctink, a province 
with a fairly thick population, belonging to the kingdom of Ba- 
rantola, and at last to the kingdom itself. In Kiicher a-e read that 
Tangut is the vast territoiy of Tartaiy, not a small part of which 


^ Tanla-G^birgi — P^E^rm. MUlciL 

( ^1 p. 350, ^ also N, von PisofafiWiit$iu, m Tihif uFid an oAvrfn Lanf rf^s 

FiMJUfij IN Jakm jffjp bis im das D^cks ObudragsH iKm 

fjena IfiM) p. 13J ff. 

Hue, Swvenirs, 11, if, Thm U no n^fNl tor Ufi to reply lo the contiuunlly Uft- 
and nr^worthy critloisms p;is*cd by PreJeVnlskT on Huc*^ descriptlOfi£, tbii haa 
oeen dona olfectunlJy by Nny Elias, YuJe, Hanry of OrJcins, Rocilbilt and oUieri. 
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was traversed by the Fathers According to Tromiier the name 
isj as a rule^ only applied to the Koko Nor territory ®)p which is 
traversed by a remark made by Father R^s* * S. J., '"that the name 
of Tanguth, which is also found on our maps, is a general name for 
all the countries from that of the Tartars at the Kokonor.... to 
the sources of the Ganges" So there is no valid reason for invert¬ 
ing the order of the names of Toktokai and Tangut in the narrative 
as Trormier suggests. As regards Retink^ Markham surmises that 
Jang Raiting Gompap a monastery eightj^ kilometres north of 
Lhasa may be meant *), All our present-day maps do in fact show 
Reting Gompa south-east of the Tengri Nor, the same name being 
also used to designate the whole territory. The "‘fairly thick popu¬ 
lation** mustp naturaJly* be taken in comparison with the practi¬ 
cally uninhabited plateau Grueber had just left behind. 

Though the fact is not mentioned in the account of the 
journey we may just point out that the two Jesuits also crossed 
the towering Transhimalaya Range, probably by the Penpo-Ia 
f5,400 metres) if we ate to judge from their tine of travel 
through Reting. Later Jesuit cariographera in the reign of the 
Emperor Kangtii would leam the general and h^y outline of these 
stupendous mountain regions, which in 1733 were to find a place 
in d*x\nville'^s famous map of Tibet or “Bout-tan'* under the names 
of TchimouraUp Coiran, Tchompa, etc.. Sven Hedin was the first to 
determine on the spot the axis of these ranges. He makes honour¬ 
able mention of his predecessors *) , 

At last* then, the wanderers had arrived in the kingdom of 
Barantola and in the capital of the same namcp "which the Chi¬ 
nese call Cam, the Tartars Barantola and the foreigners Lassa” ^)h 
S ince Oderico de Pordenone, who must have stayed there in 
1326 no European had set foot in the holy city of the lamas. 


^rclicr, CAins p. -I&S. 

^ p. 347. 

*) OuHiWe.IV^STS, 

Al^rkbaiiip p. 297, note I. Thn tUap rtferr^ to by M^rlUsiini Ls pn?b 4 b|y ibfl 
af Great Tibet shewiiagtiie Rou Ee of Uie Expk^ter^ round t-alce 

Tengri Nor to LbaS4 I $72’"^; It te appended to thr article Grail Tihd: DMCiwerj? of 
Ijfu TtttgFi Nor ~ ibc Gee^pbical llagaziDe H (1875) p. 41, 

It ti Ibe pws calW Pampou by Hue, and d»cfflMd by him a.3 very dilficidi. Hue, 
SoH 11 , 242 ff . 

■] Htdiu, Souikrm T^, JIZ. S CL 
Kirebcr. 

Tbts, as m rvmarkrdi in Ch. 11, if tbe View geuErally held. It is siho advneaKd by 
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Much has been written about the time of Gmeber's arrivab but 
all doubt is settled by the answer to the eighth question: they 
arrived October 8. 1661 ^). Three monthSp therefore, had been 
spent in travelling from the Great Wad, Joly 13—October 8. 
According to Father Desideri Chinese envoys took four months 
to cover the distance from Lhasa to Pekin or one month less 
than our missionaries. Account should be taken, however, of the 
equipment and the manner of travelling. Thus a former ambassa¬ 
dor to the Dalai Lama told Father Gerbillon that he had travelled 
from Hsi-ning to the Potala in winter in forty-six days Grue- 
bcr's time agrees weU with the time taken by Hue and Gabet. who 
from the end of October till January 29 covered the distance 
between the Koko Nor and Lhasa * *). Sandberg is astonished at the 
rapid rate of travelling of the two missionaries : ^The pair of travel¬ 
lers must have made unusually rapid progress; because, accord¬ 
ing to their scantynotes, they arrived at Lhasa only three months 
^/fer quitlhig Pekhi" *), Tlib would indeed give cause for wonder. 
The goal being reached the caravan Tvas disbanded and an op¬ 
portunity for continuing their journey had to be looked for, 
causing a delay of several weeks. Here Kircher and the letter to 
Gamans are again at variance: the former speaking of two 
months^, the other of one month^). Tronnier would hke to sup¬ 
pose the number of days to have been rounded off, upward and 
doviTiward, which would put their stay at about one and a half 

Professor Cdrdjer fin Ills edition of VuIe^ Caihay We bow- 

ever, mentifm on article by Luufer in T'Onnjj Pao^ voL 15(1914} p, 405- 418, 

emitted Was Odoric in Tiftrf, in whlcb he arrfivfs stt tbe oonolusion 

(p, 417fi that •*0doric of PoTdtnotTiC ha:^ never traveised Tibet proper, nev^r been 
at Lha&a, -- a feat with which he biis been unduly ciudiled for » bfig, ind lo which 
he himself layi no claim. Tlte honour ef being the first EuropeanH ii^ve roached 
Lhasa Is Juitly due to the two Jesmt Fathers Grueber and J>orviL(ep who specs I two 
tnonths Ihere in 1651. " Waddefifi p.425) is also very Sceptical alsout Pordenone'l 

visit to Lhasa. 

^j Kirther, p. 521 . 

iMira idifianus, V^^ 268. 

*] Du HaJde, 1V, Otstrvaiiotis hisfimpus Smf Jo GrAmU TartaH*. Urdtt 
duP GrrhiUon.p 52. 

Abo the Buriat Tayhikoff, entered Lhasa after a three monihs' joumey 
hnmhuoi, the famous monastery of the Koko Nor. G. Ta, Tsybilsoffp diW Crt- 

Titffl — SmUhsonian Report for 1905 (Wuhin^on 1904) p. 72^. ^ 

Sandberg, EAp^itr^km, p. 2&j ItaEcs arn mine, 

h Kinchcr, CAi'jia liiuilraia, p. 72, "ad integros diaos menscS.''^ 

') ThfiVenotp IV^, Juir/i .rff., Second Letter of CrUebeTp *'lni hao clWlale au-- 

mus rciarati uno nfenSe.^ 
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months. Details about their temporal^' residence are not given by 
Grueher, and a regular description of the town such as Desideri 
will give us is entirely wanting. The latitude is given by Kircher 
at 29* * 6*^ about one half degree less than the calculation of Mont¬ 
gomerie’s famous Pundit^ Nain Sing About the government of 
the country he b a little more communicative and hb statements 
are confirmed by later evidence. There are two tings in this king¬ 
dom; onCp the Deva {Deba)> of ancient Tartar stock, carries on the 
government; the other, who is worshipped as a deity, lives in 
seclusion within the precincts of hb palace- He is the Great Lama. 
Tliey did not vbit lum in person, because a Catholic priest could 
not conform to the prescribed ceremonial Grueber's portrait of 
the Dalai I.ama was done after a picture hung up at the entrance 
of the palace. Bat among all hb sketches of types of the people, 
idob etc., of which be made a good many as Kircher's illustrations 
prove, it b hb drawing of the famous Potala, BietaJa he calb it, 
that has obtained the \^ddest publicity. It wo\ild be hard to say 
into how many works on Tibet tlib picture has found its way, with 
its curious vehicle in the foreground, w*hich we may suppose b 
a play of Grueber's fancy or more probably of the designer’s, 
wheeled carriages being unknowm among the Tibetans, The curios¬ 
ity of those interested in things Tibetan has had to be satisfied 
with this print tUl the beginning oi the twentieth century when 
the first photograph of the Potala w'as given to the world by the 
Kalmukp Narzoimoff *). From a comparison of Grueber'sdrawing 
with the numerous later reproductions, especially by members of 
the Britbh expedition under Colonel Yoimghusband, it appears 
that the former saw only the main building completed, and that 
the two wings are later additions. In the preceding chapter we had 
occasion to refer to the man who started the building of tliis 
palace in 1642. It was the energetic Ngavang Lobsang, who from 
being the head of the Tashi Lhumpo monastery hadp ^vith the aid 
of the Tartar prince Gushi Khan, worked his way up to be the 
ruler of Central Tibet. In recognition of services rendered CushI 
Khan and his successors had been made military commanders at 


^5 kecortti, parL I, p. 62. The of Lis calcubtioni Was 3^ IT*. WaddeH 

(LAflia p. 361J has 29“ 39% La4^d<Hi (ll. 376) 29“ 39' l6". 

*] Kirctwr, Chtfm lUvtMtnrktf p. 72; IV, p. J. 

■) J. D»Eiik«r, La pr^ni^rr pkoiopraf,hi^ df G^^raphk- IV (1901) p. 

242. 
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Lhasa with the title of King, bat under Ngavang Lobsang's 
suzerainty. In 1652 tlie latter went to Fekia to wait on the Em- 
perorp by whom he was acknowledged as Great Lama or Dalai 
(Ocean) Lama He is said by Gmeber to be the seventh incar¬ 
nation, which is also Markham's opinion®), though there are 
others who call him the fifth ®). 

Here at the foctis of Buddhism Gmeber and d'Orville were, of 
course, met on all sides by the religious formula Om man! padme 
hum/" although they were not the first to make it known to Eu¬ 
rope as Tronnier supposes* *), Andrade having brought to the 
knowledge of the West an even more correct trausUteratiou than 
Gmeber's "O Manipe mi hum," But the latter does seem to be 
the first to make mention of the prayer-wheel and to give a draw¬ 
ing of this curious instrument of prayer *), 

LjXiris XIII, tur Tkibti si lar Ir Jet Eiruihetf p. 

^ Starkhain, p. xJtu. 

*} aCllloQ^, p, GililUlEr SchukE&ann, Dit der BaLaiiaiMi j Heidelberg 

1911) p. Id connectiDD wilh ihe troabka tfaal fa^Ve aiiscn In TitHfit Df ]4tfr 

it shauld be renwrnbered that \n lOb^S Main Sine a populej saying nl Lhasa 

that tl^e Dalai Lacna will traiiErDi^aie only IhirtccD limefi. The presecU dignitary k 
the thirteenth IncamaliQnr 

*] Tronnier, p, MS. 

Kbxbert China liiiusiralaj p, 7L The iransLatiDn '’Maniiir, IH*' given in Kir- 
rher, is, oi conise^, wron^, 

■) Kiroher, CA^iW p, ^ and pkte 67. 

That Gniebcr'k inlornintion was Dbtain[^d by clo*e inqiairy appears amony otters 
Imm hi'S knowledge of ^ W 4 ;et c(mceming the Dalai LataiB, Or raUter oonceimiDg the 
disginting curatives and pirveativcf of disease wlilob Ln hk name die ditiribated 

among the fruperstitinus people ._^beatuDl ille M reputet, cui Lomanini bcnlgnila- 

tc allqukl ex ndtuidlis icoeflus sordibus nut ufina Ldmde obtlgerit; ea huius- 

nii^di enirn coUo portalist uiina >qdjCK 3 ,ujc eibia commiKta .... cerntrm DDDiium mflf^itd- 
ttun insultus tutts^lnios OC probe minLilos se fore ^tolidUsiine &Fhi imagraanlnr." (f£ir- 
Cher, CAfna muriraia, p, 74, SL Also Tb^venoU 1V, Fidurfe, p. 2; Id. Ibid., 

/*l&tfs etc., LetEor to Gamims.l 

These almost fncredible parUculari are witnessed to by many Uter testimonies, 
Father Desideri, Eikorou^Iy qualified by bk long stay in tbe country., Ls as outSpoStea 
as Gmeber. {Puini, p. 294 ) WHtlogabni^t the Dalai l^mafrnin Lhasa October II, 1741, 
the CapTichni Friar CoosLantin says. *"Q3 lI puo con que»to pari^re td avert di luJ piit 
letIUI cscfttticiiti sl sUnui felice,^^ t Maoris dsl C^nv^ptO di Geografi^OrifnialiMi 
isnuta in fl -^ 5 . ad, #7 Seittmitri JflJO ISIaeerata 1911) p. I4B). Sarat Chandra 

l>iks was ^ven two packets of pilb after his arhllence with the Dalai Lama. |Das^ p. 
223) '"By Special enquiry Odl the spot,” writes ACsttnc Waddell, *"l elicilcd that the 
present-day eustom conBnm the report publhdied In the Diciitmnaire In^renal by M. 
CoUln de Plane y of Baris La IB2S'- [follows the text of ttw i>f£li 4 r 4 i$aire a^rtcluf in the 
rnnln w|ih Gruebcr'ft woid^); Waddell, p. 397, note 2. The diiUcnlty Grdcbcr must 
have experienced in gcUinf hit infornLotion may he Inferred from a remark of ibe Jn- 
panrse Buildhut Ekai Kawa^uchE, who wrote about these medicine^ as late as 1909: 
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The day of departure came and probably towards the end of 
November the two Jesuits left the mysterious city, of which they 
had only slightly lifted the veil. After four days, Kircher 
they were once more confronted by a high mountain range called 
Langur^ When engaged in its lofty passes, which it is almost im- 
possible for animals and vehicles to traverse, they could hardly 
breathe the rarified air, while in summer the poisonous exhab' 
tions of certain plants endanger the traveller's life. After one 
month's jcmmey they arrived atCuthi (Kutti or Nilam Dzong), the 
first towo of the kingdom of Necbal (Nepal) ^). 

About this Langur, which can only be the Himalaya range, 
Sylvain L^vi remarks as follows: "Langur is a class-noun meaning 
^a mountain range" in the Parbatic language. In their ascent of the 
high mountain masses rising between Kutti and Lhasa both Jesuits 
and Capuchins heard, on opposite sides, the very same cry from 
the lips of their guides: Langur! the mountamsf* And this h 
the name still in use; all the snow-covered mountains are still called 
Langur by the Nepal people on the southern face of the Hima¬ 
laya. '’The term Himalaya is not used by uneducated people, who 
oidy talk of the snowy mountains as Barfini Langur”, was the 
report of the native explorer no. 9 to Montgomerie in 1871 ®). 

From the time-notice, four da 3 rs, it appears that the travellers 
crossed the Kampa (4,700 metres) south of theTsangpoorUp 
per Brahmaputra — no river is mentioned — and thence probably 
bore westward to Shigatse and Diugri, following the more common 
yet difficult route to Katmandu. After Shigatse, therefore, where 
thirty^Dne years earUer their feUow-Jesuit Father Cacella had 
died, their route coincides in great part with that of the native 
explorer Hari Ram in 187L Traversing the Thang-^lang La or 

do jiutlce t« ihis- ^upertUtioal 1 tc add Ui^t Uit ccminan TitHtant arc k«pt 

cDliicly Jn the dark as £o the mgredieatE q\ the piVln; they m talcen aa 
prepared by tlie Grand Lama himseU a^doidilig to a certain scc»t tcuTfluia, the 
li^own only to a sebot few who a« ctiUtbd to attend tha Dal^p 
lUiffui's court/' {Ksiwaguchi^ p. ^95}, 

KLrcbei. CAtna lUufiraia. p. 65. 

•} LAvi^p, BS, Tliefe are a, few Enacciiracies in Lgvi'i apprcciaUDgdiAOUSsbn of Gom;' 
ber'^ Joutticy, e.f. that liniii .Agra Cmeber traVlcllcd to Rome by himHlfp that the 
inlfirview with the two Italians took plate at Rome in lfc6S (p, 01), that OnMJbcf died 
In the wine year 166S an Wa way to China. 

■l Rtti^rds, partr 1, p. 119. Langnj la rcpeatedliy Used both for ridge and paa^t by B- 
H. Hodgson, Ro»i^ of Ihto lU P^in, teiih on 

CHi 0 / Ti6et - Joufflil of the Asiatic Society cf Bengal^ XXV J lbS?} P- 47?^ 

479 etc. 
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Thung La pass, which he calculated to be 5,636 metres high^ the 
latter reached Nilam (Kutti) at 4,236 metres above sea-level in 
thirteen days, and as late as October 10 he still found hb way en¬ 
cumbered with Iasi yearb snow aud ice, which may give us a faint 
idea of Gnieber and d'Orville's experiences in December* These 
difficulties, however, were thrown into the shade by tlieir five 
day*s march from Ndam to Nesti. WTiat this w^as like is apparent 
from the description which Montgomerie gives from the account 
of the above-mentioned pundit. "Between Nilam and Lbti 

he [the pundit] followed the general course of the Bhotia Kosi 
iriver [one of the principal affluents of the Sun Kosi) and though it 
is but some twenty-five miles direct distance between the two 
places, the explorer bad to cross the Bhotia river fifteen times, by 
means of three iron suspension and eleven wooden bridges, each 
from twenty-four to sixty paces m length. At one place the river 
ran in a gigantic chasm, the sides of which were so close to one 
another that a bridge of twenty-four paces was sufficient to span 
it. This just below or south of the village of Choksum. Near 
the bridge the precipices were so impracticable that the path had 
of necessity to be supported on iron pegs let into the face of rock, 
the path being formed by bars of iron and slabs of stone stretching 
from peg to peg and covered with earth. Thb extraordinary path 
is in no place more than eighteen inches and often not more than 
nine inches in uidth and is carried for more than one-third of a 
mile (775 paces) along the face of the cliff, at some 1 500 feet above 
the river, which could be seen roaring below in its narrow bed. 
The explorer^ who has seen much difficult ground in the Hima¬ 
laya, says he never in his life met with anything to equal this bit 
of path., *, There are several other smaller pieces of paths be¬ 
tween Nilam and Listi Bhansar which are nearly so bad, but they 
are fortunately not continuous" ^). Such being the circumstances 
it cannot cause surprise that the two Fathers took eleven days 
to negotiate the distance between Nilam and Katmandu ^). 

If Father Cabral has been the first European to penetrate into 
the mountain country of Nepal, Grueber has left us more infor^ 
mation about this Himalaya kingdom, which down to the 
present day has remained in such seclusion that almost the only 
European who is free to enter is the British Ambassador to the 

kccofds, part. T, p. 110. 

The Journey took De^dcri 9 liortaigkL CE. p. 37— SB. 
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Court of Katmandu. This town, the Italian report tells us. is 
separated fromBaddan,the present Patau.only by ariver by which 
the Baghmati is meant; Kircher. on the other hand, puts half a 
day’s march between the two. As a matter of fact Patan is about 
three Idloinetres from the south-eastern point of Katmandu ^). 
Gnieber found the latitude to be 27“ 5'. w'hich Hari Ram cor¬ 
rected in 1071 to 27“43' 29' ®). On their arrival the travellers fouml 
Nepal in the throes of war. The king of Katmandu had leaged his 
forces with those of his brother Nevagmal. the ruler of Patan. 
Led by the latter the allied army had taken the field against a 
petty king. Varcam by name, whose repeated raids were the 
scourge of the country. Gnieber presented Nevagmal with a small 
spy-glass. Having first spied out the spot where Varcam had en¬ 
trenched himself he handed the glass to the prince and made him 
look in the right direction. Seeing the enemy so close the general 
at once gave orders to advance whoDy unaware of the optical illu¬ 
sion. Of these historical details, for w'hich we are indebted to tlic 
Italian report *), Sylvain Ldvi found confirmation in the ancient 
Nepal chronicles. Towards the close of 1659 PratSpa Malla (Partas- 
mal) and Nivtsa Malla (Nevagmal) joined hands to put an 
end to the inroads of Ja^at Praka^a Malla, king of Bhatgaon *). 
In November 1660 there w'as a temporary suspension of hostili¬ 
ties, which were continued afresh a year later (November 1661). 
Jagat Praka^a Malla suffered defeat after defeat. tUl at last, 
January 19, 1662, the fortified town of Then! (Tlmi or Dind) was 
taken; the day after the two allied kings returned to their respec¬ 
tive capitals *). Hence Grueber and d'Orviile must have arrived in 
those parts a few days before January 19 at the latest, which is in 
perfect agreement with the data of our authorities. 

The presents, especially the spy-glass and some mathematical 
instruments, had so captivated the king that he was unwilling to 
let the two Europeans depart and in the end only acquiesced on 
condition of tlteir returning. If we may anticipate. Grueber must 
have mentioned this undertaking to Father Roth, his companion 

') Boetk, JjiJiffl, p, 270. 
part. If p- 

■) Th^venott IV^, p. 2. 

BhatB-Ton fa 15 kllQinttrcs tM Kalnlimdu. 

Ip 8$. ]n CiptnifHi Uich can bt no doubt lhat Ja^al PiralcA^ MalU 

the jams 35 Vaicam, scundEiin Ukn Parbas (ViLFcam) in the leioUths af the 

people. 
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on the way back to Europe; for wiitmg from Rome in 1664 the 
latter intimates thatp in case a sufficient supply of men is avail¬ 
able, he intends to penetrate into Pettent (Potente) or Lassa^ and 
to establish himseli in the towT:i of Nepal 

About the rest of the journey from Katmandu to Agra our in¬ 
formation is very slight and the data derived from our different 
sources do not complete each other. From Kircher we learn that in 
five days they travelled from Nepal to Hedonda, a settlement in 
the kingdom of Moranga, in eight days from this place to Mut- 
garip the first town in the empire of the Great Mogul, and thence m 
ten days to Battana on the Ganges The Italian report summa- 
rises as follows: after leaving Nepal they traversed the kingdom 
of Moranga in five days, proceeded to Minapor, where they crossed 
the Ganges, w^hich at that point had double the width of the 
Danube, and arrived at Patana It is, thereforep at the town of 
Battana, Patana (Patna), that according to both accounts the 
two travellers eventually arrived. But the twenty-three days over 
which the journey is distributed by Kircher, differ widely from the 
length of time stated in Grueber's answer to the eighth question 
of the Archduke of Tnscany* * After leaving Katmandu, he says *), 1 
skirted several terrible mountains and at last after twenty-three 
days [ readied the kingdom of Moranga. I passed only through a 
part of it and the only thing I saw was one settlement, which is 
called Hetunda. Then I arrived in ten days in the kingdom of 
Mogor, that is to say in India on the other side of the Ganges, and 
at league's distance I saw the town of Hagiapor, which is the first 
one meets on coming from Moranga. It is not far from Minapor on 
the Ganges,, *, The next town was Batane (Patna). — Thus we 
have at least 33 days, 23 of which were spent on the route Kat¬ 
mandu-Hetunda alone. An error, therefore, there must be, and it is 
precisely in the time assigned to this last-mentioned stretch that 
it must be sought. For Hetunda or, as Kircher writes, Hedonda> 
can hardly be other than Hitounda, which is described by Brian 
Hodgson in the Bengal Selections^), and f or which Syl vain Levi ■) 


StacJtMo, l, I IS. 

Kirclief, CA™p. 6S. 
Th^vcaotp IVp ViflfffWp p. 2. 

Kircl^erp La Chine p. 32L 

*) Bengal ^eaions, XXVll (10571 p. 22. 
*} Uvi, I, 36. 
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and Knrt Boeck») write Hetaura. Grueber determined its latitude 
at 26* * 36' nearly one half degree south of the capital of Nepal *). 
Hodgson notes that the distance between the two is 19^ kos, the 
Nepalese kos being 2^ miles *); which works out at 45^ miles or 72 
kilometres. That 23 days should be required to cover this distance U 
inconceivable even in a mountain region. Travelling in the opposite 
direction Boeck went from Hetaura to Katmandu in 2 days, but 
he pressed forward as fast as he could making 50 kilometres in one 
day, Kircher's five days, then, may safely be taken to be correct*)- 

The kingdom of Moranga is, says Markham, probably the same 
as Muring or TaraJ, the swampy region between the mountains 
arH the plain. Ld^d *) on the other hand identifies it with the 
kingdom of Makwampur, probably on account of a remark in Th^ 
venot's report to the effect that the kingdom of Maranga had to 
pay to the Great Mogul a yearly tribute of 250,000 tallari and 7 
elephants As regards the other stopping places. Minapor, which 
is mentioned both in the Italian report and in the eighth answer, 
cannot from its situation on the Ganges be otherwise thatt Uina- 
pur. The discrepancy between Kircher calling Mutgan, probably 
Motihari, the first town of the empire of the Mogul reached by 
Grueber, and the eighth answer mentioning Hagiapur {Hajiipur) 
as such, may be considered as of minor importance. 

The two way-wom travellers no doubt spent a few days at Pat¬ 
na of which the ever active Grueber availed himself to determine 
the latitude of the town, which he found to be 24* 44', the present 
determination being 25*37' * 5 . It may be mentioned in passing 
that nearly all of Grueber's latitudes are too low by SO' on 
average. Already Fathers R6gis and Jartoux noticed this deviation 
when making their cartographical determinations, Du Halde is 
of opinion that most probably hb instruments were at fault, or else, 

>} BD«h^ p. 23S. 

Here ti^e FreDcb Lranslalor of CAtiu iilusJnofa has. qEutc ^ne astray. 

Is called “la prio-c^pal^ tfl la m^lrcpcliuloc du Royaumc de Moeor/^ |p. 104}. 

B. H_ Hodgiion^ Qf tmo Nepatas lo Pekm — Journal the Ast»- 

fk Sotkiy Of Bengal, XXV [lasTi p, 475. 

*) KIrther'f turtber r«inarks abotii Monnga arc wholly nninteUifibk. '"StartiflB 
from NepaJ they reached the frontiers of Moranga., which ia part of TIlMt. The capital 
k Radok [HndoiElT tbe termEnoa of a journey underliiken by Father de r^ndrade in Ti¬ 
bet at an eartkr prrkd." (C-Hi'ita fflvstralSk p. 

SCarkhaiQi p. 300^ notG 2. 

^1 Th^veaetii IV^ p, 2; his FinDcfa translation has '^230^000 rlchedales^*. 

‘Ji GMLfittfT of Indiftt 
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perhaps, he did not talce stilficient account of the sun's diameter 

Another tv/enty-five days' march by Benares and Katampor 
(Cawnpore) saw the travellers to Agra, where they arrived in the 
second half of March and met with a warm welcome from the 
Fathers Henry Roth and Henry Busaeus^ then in charge of the 
mission of that tow^n consisting of a church and a small college^). 
Probably they also met here F. Manucci, who by his own tsti- 
mony had numy talks about Tibet with the two travellers, but 
has transmitted no information about their ejcperiences®). This 
was to be d'Orvihe^s last halt. He arrived very ill and the very 
next day he had to take to his bed, from which he was not to rise 
again. The hardships and privations endured during those months 
of travel through the rugged Tibetan highlands and among Uie 
gigantic Himalayan ranges had broken hb health and drained his 
bodily strength. His end was fast approaching and in a few^ days 
Grueber stood by the death-bed of his faithful companion ^ the 
sharer with him of countless dangers and fatigues: it w^as on the 
afternoon of Saturday in Holy Week, Aprils, 1662*), “Midway on 
his journey between China and Europe he departed for his heavenly 
home"'®). In the evening of the same day his remains were interred 
in the so-called Martyrs^ Chapel on the Catholic cemetery 
commonly called Padritola, where in 1906 Father Fehx^ a Capuchin 
Friar of the Lahore mission deciphered over his forgotten resting- 
place the following inscription: *) 

AQUl lAZO PE 
ALBERTO DOR 
VTLLE FALECEO 
EM AGRA AOS 
8 D’ABRIL 
1662 

_ BELGA, 

Ehi Halde, 1, Prtfaee, p. 3tv. 

Cf. p. 

■) II, 440, 

*] This bOrtlcbinr's OI?ituArS? Notice of Father d^OrvilEe, ct, Bosmam, p= 

— April tbt date adopted by Sonunervoget (Hip H9), Hc^ten (MissuntarUs, p. 
a3) aod others c^ann-at be tlMJjlUined. 

Kimher, CAiju iflusirtilat, p. 77^ 

*1 CtdMic CAUnda/«itdDirt^^iorih*ArMi^tQ^AgFa and Us dui- 

crfia aU^ahdd and Laksff y dttd of iht aposiolU t^f Rajputana and 

tnirusiidiQlA^ Ord^oy Friars Min^ For Use year 1907, Sifola - ^mrmi 

Aiffcvifor wftGrds Np. IX. Father Saia loos' chapel^ or Martyre^ tomb, p. 215. €C Bos- 
muta, p. 
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Through d‘Orville‘s premature death the duty of giving an 
account of the journey devolved wholly on Grueber^ and thus 
Albert d'OrviUe^s name has iu the course of thb chapter remained 
much in the background. Yet the memory of this stout’-hearted 
Belgian is lor ever linked to that o£ his Austrian companion, and in 
naming one we must not pass over the other— they are inseparable 
as are the names of Hue and Gabet, the latter of whom met, two 
centuries later^ with a fate similar to d''0rville* *s. Gnieber's high 
esteem of his friend is sufficiently proved by the eulqgy he uTOte in 
memory of him^ March 29^ 1664, on hb arrival at Rome. He pays 
tribute to his many gifts of soul and body, bis holy life^ hb 
patience, and especially to his imfailing cheerfulness m the midst 
of the greatest trials of the joumeyj the success of which was in 
great part owing to him 

The differences between Kircher*s account and the Gamans- 
letter have so far prevented any agreement as to the duration of 
the journey from Pekin to Agra. The former calculates 214 days of 
travel betw^ecn the two towmSj, but adds that the addition of the 
days of rest would carry the time to one year and two months ®). In 
his letter on the other hand, while stating at the outset that he left 
Pelrin April 13,1661^ Grueher concludes by sajdng^" Here [at Agm] 
some rest could be taken after eleven months spent on the way 
from China"" ®). The point that could not be settled was: were 
these months to be counted from Hsi-ning or from Pekin? A 
reference to the dates now known to us will furnish the solution. 
Departure from Peldn April 13, 1661 —^ arrival at Agra shortly 
before April 8, 1662, the day of d"Orville's death, most probably 
therefore in the second hail of March ^), Hence eleven months 
were spent m covering the distance between Pekin and Agra, to 
which, therefore, the Gamans-letter must be taken to refer. Kir- 
Cher's 214 days may still be considered as the number of days ol 
actual travel, provided, as Trotmier remarks ^), there be added 


Boeman^, p. B2—BS, 

Klrcher, CAiJW p. 66^, Fcqoiqp A gram m-qu#, Met eat Mllti- 

nuatum 2l4 ^ierUdlj si moraiEL apectaS Caiav^an<mimp iter est luuus aniaJ e* duosmcia 
ip«n£{iini ciixibeT+^ 

*) IV, Autw^ FOus dc,, Smad Lett«r. "Hb fwst undedm a Sinb llincfe 

posiioFum iQirEkaiuni SpatauiD aljquuiliim qalesoen Ueuit/^ 

*l TMb date it sliomld Iw Doled is quite naturally with tbc l ime ^otbet of 
Lhasa -the fotmuy. 

*) Tnmniflr, p. 3^^ 
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the month spent on the Lhasa-Kutti route, which b omitted in 
Kircher's calculation, and raises the number of days to 244* The 
statement about the one year and two months is unquestionably 
erroneous 

At Grueber's earnest request Father Henry Roth now became 
the companion of hb travels *). From a letter of Roth it appears 
that by the written instructions he carried with him Gnieber was 
to take another companion, if he should lose the one he had 
through death Having travelled to Lahore by w^ay of Delhi they 
di^ended the Indus in a boat do^™ to the port of Tattah. With¬ 
out stopping long the indefatigable Grueber took his companion 
tbrougli Mekran and Karman to the island ol Ormuz. From this 
point onward the road by Bender-Abbas through Mesopotamia to 
Smyrna was known to him. About the exact date of their arrival 
there has been much uncertainty. In Rothb letter written from 
Rome in 1664 and already referred to, he wxites that he arrived 
there a short time before the battle of St, Gothand and as Monte- 


■) {p. ?2) liu the teltowin^ sointwhat puTT^ing passag^si “'Fpom Lhi^a 

to India a jDiimoy of ono or two moiiUiE fOrtlDbcr Speaks ct onti month, but Kir- 
chet makes it IWo, whkh is Ifae mort pfobablc U Agra was the tenninns).’*' For it Is a 
Isict that Uie jamriey fmen Lhasa to Agra took three mcmihs at leut. ll, perhaps, 
that Holdich has uiistakanLy nuferted the lime of re&t at Lhasa the ktiraey Lh^a- 
Agm^ Foi: Grueber doe&, indeed, »pcak of a numth^ sLay at Lhasa, whikt Kircber 
speaks ol two momha. 

^ Henry Roth was bom at DUlins-^i December 1620, and en tered the Soc^iy ol 
Jesus October 23, 1639, He left for ladU lu 16^0 and was at Smyrna m I6S1 ihcnC4 he 
prpen^ed to Goa via Ispahan. Beicig first cogagxd In missicm work at SalKUa near 
Ooa be Was trazu^remd in 16^ to the Mogor Mission^ fiist to Srinagar In OoxhuFal, af¬ 
terwards to Afra^ when: by the time ol Gitlnbct^ OfTival he hod governed tha Jetull 
College since 1639, — Having arrived at Rome and IcItJcd bti affairs be ifDDiiediatcly 
set out with GrUeber on h^a return-journey. VVlien Grueber was fximpelled by i31ne» 
to i;tay behind! at Constantinople, Eoth Exmtinued bls way akme and was back in tbe 
Mogor Mission certainly before November 16*7- For in the catalogne ol that date hia 
name has the follawing note appended: "Nnne desUnatiis ad ansplouidiim ntHsiocein 
Napalcnsem," His work, however, was well-nigh coded. He died June 20, IMS, at Agra 
being under forty-eight years ol This date Is certain, not only from the CatnJosus 
Defimctorum but olso ftom the epiUphin the Uartyt^^ chapel In the Padritola church¬ 
yard. He Was one of the first Europeans to obtain a great mastery of Sanskrit aS was 
uroted already in the da Afissao do Afofor del i668' by F. Monutl do Valle. 

Between p. 162— fcfeiof Kirebcl^s China IHustToia tbere are inserted five full-page cep- 
perplatc engravings containing the alphabet OPd elements of Sanlcrit, Uw originaH 
of which were drawn by Eolh hinMOlf, They are the first ipeeimeol of Samkrit e^er 
printed m Europe. — There is oh able eSHiy on Eotb from the pen of Pmf. Seb. Enrin- 
get in Jahrbmtk nisiomeh^ Vtreine fPJUingen 191S). 

*1 UUew to F, John Paid Oliva at Rcme, dated Mctslna jahUAry 10,1664. 

*} StiJekbin, [,1I3. 
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cucoU gained his victory over the Turks near St. Gothard on the 
Raab August 1,1664, th^ words mightbe understood to point to 
July or June, But there was the fact of Grueber being at Venice on 
his way back to China and v^Tit Lug from that place to Kirdier as 
early as May 10, 1664^ and of his eulogy on d'Orville being dated 
Rome March 29^ 1664, Clearly, therefore, Roth's statement was 
not to be taken too narrowly^ and Gmeber's arrival in the Eternal 
City was generally referred to the beginning of 1664 or the close of 
1663, Fortunately every doubt is settled by a letter ^vritten by one 
Father G. Kaut on February 23^ 1664 and probably addressed to 
some one in Germany . He writes that the two travellers arrived 
safely at Rome February20* 1664. Grueber had brought with him a 
Chinese, Roth a native of Mogor eighty-five years of age. The for¬ 
mer had been on the road for three years* and from his account 
the overland route he had taken, though longer* was much safer 
and healthier than the sea-route* 

The tireless Gueber scorned all rest. Arriving late in February 
he was again on his way back to China in the following May, On 
the lOth of that month he wrote to Kircher from Venice, They 
(himself and Roth) had arrived on the sixth of that month intend¬ 
ing to take ship for the East, Four ships were about to sail, so 
there was no time to make proper preparations; on account of the 
war there was, moreover, great danger of their falling into the 
hands of the Turks, These circumstaiices and the advice of others 
had determined them to go to Poland with the object of reaching 
Persia through Moscovia, thus avoiding Turkish territory By 
way of Breslau and Danrig he w'ent to Kurland, but learning on 
his arrival at Mitau that the empire of the Tsars was distracted by 
domestic troubles and the road to Astrakan barred by Tartars, he 
modified his plans* and, still having Roth as his companion, 
rctumcd to Vienna and proceeded to Constantinople, But even 
Grueberis iron constitution oould not bear up against the ex- 
cessive fatigues of these interminable w'anderings. He was taken 
seriously ill* and -while Roth continued his journey to India by 
himself Grueber had to sail back to Leghom and Florence^ iw 
which latter town the much-cited Uiterview took place. 

^3 Jirvnifh £taj£ Cod, L*t. 2^72, p The letter '"tribiiS flbhiflc 

dicbtu. 

^ Cni#ber* trom May 10, J SdSat noa seila buius «lvtPl «t 

Jjicoluiped Ven«tiu buc ” 
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There is no evidence to show whether or not Grueber had any 
personal interconrse v^ith the Emperor dvtrmg his stay at Viennap 
while it is certain that Roth had two conversations with him on 
the subject of their journey. They found in him a generous patron 
and benefactor. Not only did he give letters of recommendation for 
the dtikes of Kurland and Moscow, but writing to the General of 
the Society of Jesus^ Father Paul Olivaj September 17, 1664, 
Leopold Ik declared that as the Dutch patrolled the ocean high¬ 
ways — and, perhaps, also to break the Portuguese monopoly — 
he accepted the patronage of the new overland route, by which 
some Fathers had already safely travelled to and from China; and 
that he wished his yearly contribution towards the equipment of 
missionaries to be earmarked for this route ^). 

Of Grueber*s subsequent career w^e know next to nothing. He 
did not return to theFar East i but why? Was he so broken down in 
healt h that it was feared he w^ould not be able to bear the fatigues 
and dangers of a fresh journey? Or were there other reasons 
opposing his return? We cannot say. From Grueber himself w^e 
only leam that after his recovery he returned to the Austrian pro¬ 
vince of his order but no reasons are given. Drawing on one of 
his unpublished letters we stated above, that for two years he w^as 
engaged as an army-chaplain to the imperial troops in Transsyb 
vania, and that from September 1669 he w^as at Tymau and 
Trencsin, from which latter place he wTote to Kirdaer May 2, 1671. 
After this, all information is wanting* whence the variety of dates 
to which his death is assigned. The year 1665, which has been 
adopted by many , need not be considered. The Jesuit list of de- 
parted members gives 1664* which is also held by Tronnier and 
Heaw^ood. But as against these there is Sotnmervogel, who corrected 
his first date of 1665 into September 30, 1680 placing Grueber's 
death at Patak. This was correct in ail points though the writer 
cited no authority^). For the MS. Nscrohgia Provincial Auslriae 
assigns September30, 1680 as the date of his death at Patak (Saros 
patak) in Hungary *). He w^as nearly fifty-seven years of age. 

“Hldce nqs a.c Prot^tOFfini kuLns Umerh tcrr&stris ad iila^ misakHm 

detEaniiims,'" The lull test iJ given by Huond^r fp- 212). — Oa the nsn-conunittal 
reply of FaEher Oliva to the Emperor ef- Dutur* p. 335. dote 2. 

This staled in b\s HtMldgliim of Father Rotii. 

M!itkham*p.lvii;.Fe&diobRu£e, P- 3SB; HMonder, p. 182; Ltvi, Lflletc. 

Sommervogel, IX. +*3, 

Cf, Appendix V. 
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After thb exhaustive discussion our summiitg up may be brief. 
While grateful for what Grueber gave us we cannot but regret 
that there b so very much more withheld from us. Arid as Tibetan 
uplands b Gruebcr's story: there U no description of landscape 
worth the name, not a word of admiration lor the majesttc ranges 
of the Himalaya or Transhimajaya^ no homely picture of the life of 
hb companions on the way or of hb utsti life at Lhasa. — nothing 
but cut-and-dned facts, few and brief, enough to whet the appe¬ 
tite, not to satbfy it- It is this niggardliness that drew a com¬ 
plaint from Ritter and prompted Markham to write: "Indeed, it 
would appear that Grueber was not very communicative , he has 
not the gift of narration But with all this the expedition of the 
two missionaries remains in the words of the same writer a 
"‘wonderful journey'*. 


Uarkliain, p, 




CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


I 


John Grueber. 

Oct. 26, 1623. born at Lins on the 
Danube. 

Oct. 18, 1641. enten^ the Society 
of Jesus. 

end of 1656. sets out for Chloa. 

May 1657* arrival at Surat. 

March 7p 1658. letter to F. Haffen- 
ecker. 

July ] 658. arrival at Macao. 

1659—1661. engaged at the 

Observatory of Peki 


Albert ^'Orville. 

Aug. 12 or 20,1621. bom at Brus¬ 
sels. 

Oct* 30 or Nov. 2,1646. enters the 
Society of Jesus. 

1651—1654. theologjcai student 
at Louvain. 

1654—1656. stationed at Rome. 

1656i sets out for China. 

Jan, 30,1658. departure from Goa* 

June 17,1656. departure from 
Macassar. 


July 17p 1658. arrival at Macao. 

1659— 1660. stationed in Shan-sl. 

1660— 166L engaged at the Ob¬ 

servatory of Pekin. 


April 13, 

1661 . 

June (end of) 


July 13. 

1661 . 

Octob. 8. 


Nov. (end of) 


Jan. 

1662. 

Mardi, 


Aprils. 

1662. 

Febr. 20, 

1664. 

April (?), 

1664. 

Jan. 30, 

1666 . 

Sept. 30, 

1680 . 


departure from Pekin. 

arrival at Hsi-ning. 

leave the Great Chinese WalL 

arrival at Lhasa. 

departure from Lhasa, 

arrival at Katamdu. 

arrival at Agra- 

death of d'QrviUe at Agra. 

arrival of Gmebef and Roth at Rome. 

Grueber sets out on return jpumey 

accompanied by Roth. 

interview with Carlo Dato at Florence 

on returning from Ccmstantmople. 

death of Grueber at Patak (Sarospatak- 

Hungary], 



LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS ^}. 


Letters of F. John Gnieber to F. Athanasius Kircher at Rome: 
May lOj 1664, Letter from Venice, 


Oct. 9, 

1664. 

IP 

f.f 

Breslau. 

Febr. 26, 

1666. 

>» 

tt 

GSrz. 

Sept. 20, 

1669. 


rj 

Tyrnao. 

Oct. 7, 

1669. 

II 

ti 

pi 

Dec. 13, 

1669. 

ii 

M 

PP 

Jan. 13, 

1670. 

tP 

it 

ij 

March 17, 1670. 

Jip 

t* 

14 

Dec. 23, 

1670. 

PP 

H 

Jauiini (Raab). 

May 2, 

1671. 

tw 

PP 

Trencsin. 


Letter of F, Henry Rotb to F, Paul OUva at Rom, dated Mussina, Jan. 
16, 1664. 

Letter of F. G. Kaut to-^ dated Rome, Febr. 23, 1664, 

(Munich. State Library. Cod. Lat, 26472 p, 71). 

Eulogy on F. Henry Roth written by Gmel^r, dated Tymau, Jan, 
30. 1670, 

(Munich. State Arehiites, Jcsuitica in gedeie, Fasc. 13, no, 215). 
Eulogy on F. John Grueber in Provinciae Auslriae Necrohgia for the 
years 1615-1685. p. 937-936, 
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of ttie Society of 
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CHAPTER Vn 


HIPPOLYTE DESmERI 

Father Desideii travelled by Kashmir and I^dakh to the capi¬ 
tal of the Dalai Lama and made a proloitged stay at the city: this, 
or very little more, was not so long ago the sum and substance of 
the Italian traveUer's contribution to the liieratnre of Tibetan 
travel. The curious reader might turn to the only reference sup¬ 
plied, the translation of a letter written from Lhasa, April 10, 
1716, in the Letires Edifiaf^ ^}, bnt he woidd rise from its peru¬ 
sal with an intense feeUng of disappointment: not a word about 
the long journey through the Tsangpo valley, not a word, worst of 
all, about Lhasa itself. It was the tantalizing incompleteness in 
this as in other documents that drew from Yule's pen the com¬ 
plaint that "a fatality has attended the accounts of Lhasa that 
s.hmUd have been." 

This was in 1666. Ten years later, in his book on Bogle and Man¬ 
ning, Clements Markham surprised his readers with the welcome 
statement that a manuscript of Desideri had been discovered at 
Pistoja, which was soon to be given to the public by the Hakluyt 
Society, Circumstances, however, prevented this plan from being 
curried out and nothing was done till in 1904 it was edited by the 
teamed Professor Carlo Puini'), So far it has not met wnth the 
acknowledgment it deserves. Perhaps it is the flood of light which 
of late years has been thrown on modem Lhasa, specially by the 
expedi tion of Sir Francis Younghusband, which has relegated the 
more ancient records into a temporary olr^urity. This neglect 
has not been without its attendant loss of historical truth and 
scientific accuracy, which however excusable in earlier writings, 

VII, zss-zsa. 

V II Tib^ {Gtasrafiay Storia^ CoffiTiili) det 

P. Dni4tri. Menusrie delta G^oeraflca [tJHAfta, vqI, 

^ (itoina 1904J, 
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can now only reflect discredit upon tie works in which those 
errors are originated or transmitted. 

Ttie MS. edited by Puini is at present in the Bibliotheca NauEio- 
naJe of Florence] it is addressed to an unnained missionary whom 
Desideri had met in the Carnatic mission. It contains 630 pages 
running on without any break till suddenly towards the end the 
headings: chapter 13* * 14, 15 appear. For more convenient hand¬ 
ling the editor divides the narrative into sections, but unfortuna¬ 
tely their crisscross arrangement renders a continuous reading of 
the journal impMMsible, Though the Florence MS. is in many places 
less clear and full than those cited in the list appended to this chap¬ 
ter and used by the present writer, stiUp as it is the only one in print 
and it may suit the reader to check the author's statements and 
conclusions, a reference will be given whenever it parallels a quo¬ 
tation from the MSS. A. or B ^), 

WTiat was the occasion of Desideri's joumeyp what was the 
reason of tins renewed interest in the Tibetan mission? These 
questions which have often been asked and never been answered, 
can now be settled. 

From the third chapter the reader ^i\l remember the extinction 
of the Tsaparajig mission. Since the time when Manuel Marques 
was a lonely prisoner there in 1641 it had been forbidden ground, 
but the hope of a future return had never been extinguished. 
Things remained as they were, till the man of push and position 
required to take up the matter, was found in Father ^lichael de 
Amaral *). On March 30,1704, he was appointed Visitor to the Goa 
mission-province p and on studying the situation he resolved to re¬ 
establish the Tsaparang mission. Father Manuel Monteiro was 
commissioned to inquire at Agra about the most suitable route 
and to gauge the chances of success of a fresh effort “}. WTren he 
died in 1707 he had not done more than gather some mfortnation 
from Armenian traders about the most practicable roads. 

As Amaral meanwhile had been relieved of his post in 1706, the 
whole plan seemed off. But when he was again appomted Visitor 
in 1707 two young Goa missionaries. Fathers Carx^alho and Gillp 

S« Pr 27S--2&L Ritter jAs^o [1,434) iis«4 a SIS. of jouTDali bul as he 

gives no paxtk;ii]ajBp it cannot nottr be aetfiroined Ivbich, 

*1 WJ^Uiael Amwl, wbo was botti December 13> 14^7, at Vimu in i\>rtugiiL, 
finlcmd tbc Socltly in at CoLmbrap whoie ht aiod D«c«mbcT t4, J730, 

He is negistcTcd in tie CatKb|M£ of November 170S u btifig there "ad Ttiibeta- 
nam misloncm investigonilaak.'^ 
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certain of Amaral's support wrote to the General and volunteered 
for the Tibetan mission ^), Though they did not see their wishes 
fulfilled, the Visitor's influence continued to be felt. For on De¬ 
cember 15,1706, the Provincial Manuel Saraya informed the Gene¬ 
ral that at the instance of F. de Amaral he had appointed John 
Carvalho and Peter de Torres for Tibet, but had been forced by 
the death of two missionaries in Maysore to send them thither to 
supply the vacancies. Rome favoured and even urged the return 
to the old mission-field as appears from a letter of the General F. 
Tamburini of July 6,! 709 *). 

Probably before receiving this letter, on January 3, 1710, Sa¬ 
raya informed the General that Fathers Joseph Martinet ti and 
Francis Koch had been charged to undertake a new venture from 
Agra — though in fact nothing came of it — and on December 28, 
1710 he re-affirmed his diligence in the matter*). Such was the 
state of affairs when on September 27,1713, Father Desideri dis¬ 
embarked at Goa. 

Bom at Pistoja December 21, 1684, Ippoiito Desideri entered 
the Society of Jesus April 27, J 700. After his ordination August 
28, 1712, he set out from Rome for Lisbon on September 27 in 
company with Father Hildebrand Grass! *). At Genoa they were 
joined by Father Francis del Rosso and about the middle of 
March the party arrived at Lisbon, where the three took ship for 
India April 6, 1713 ®). 

Was Desideri specially commissioned by the autorities at Rome 
to re- establish the Tibet mission? We have it on his o>vn autho- 

') UittT 0 / F, Joka Canmlhi, dabed Gc*. Jamiarr IS. miS, and Win a/ F. PtUf 
CiH, dated Goa, F«buary 2,170B, 

'J "Ex data Mcastone valde wmniEndjtinus Mt aperiantnr novae mjasiones tt fef- 
WHtltli agalui de reditu ad tibetuni, Nec delemant ullDe dlftieuUaIH,natfl causa Dei 
fsi. qni iam stcmit viam per Mcgotmte imperinm" — quoted in DtsHtrff Win 
Goa November IS, 1713 , 

') TJiere i» fto need to dwelt on the utideruiUn g of the two Last-meniicned cni»ioaa- 
lice. Wifling from JOaman to tbe General November 2S, 1712, Martinettl sums up 
iioder four heads Uie reatuu for ft! vfns up that misslua. He oonetudes with on appeal (or 
bit lecall to Europe "since he hat deserved belter than to live an exile in this strange 
land." Evidently this caan was not the stuff of which mitaianaries are mede and that 
be could be mistalien fof a possfhle successor to on Andrade teeiH, to uy the least, 
somewhat surprfsiag. 

Hildebrand Grassl was bom at Eologna In 1SB3 and became a Jesuit at Rome 
January 23, 1699, After Working In the Uysoie miaefon be died at PtundiEfaery May 22, 
1731. 

‘1 LtOtr ef F, AntAony lit Paim m ihe Ctutr^, dated Ushon Af^T IS, I7|3, 
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rity that far some time before leaving Europe he had entertamed 
the idea of working in that fields and his purpo^ to devote himself 
to that mission was approved of and blessed by Pope Clement XI. 
at a special audience granted to the two travellers^ but neither 
Desideri's letters nor any other extant writing contain any binti 
that he had a special charge with regard Tibet. His letters rather 
go to show that he had not* * Thns when writing to the General on 
November 12 and 15^ 1713* he informs him that he has been 
and destined for the mission by the Provincial and that he 
is delighted at the appointment. He then urges the General to 
address him a special letter confirming the appointment and order¬ 
ing him [Dcsideri) explicitly to open the mission of Tibet and to 
act in all this under direct responsibility to Rome i thus he wiU be 
able to overcome aU the difficulties that may be raised against the 
undertaking Six weeks later he returns to this point 

A constructive reading* therefore, of Desideri's letters would 
point to this sequence: first the Provincial at Goa made up his 
mind that the mission should be re-established* after which Desi- 
deri very likely volunteered, as he had done already before leaving 
Europe, and was accepted; he then sought authority for his enter¬ 
prise directly from Rome. 

We might now set about examining Desideri's geographical 
w'ork. but such aspersions have been cast on his name — and not 
on bis only — that no ^vriter of credit could pass them over in 
sQence; he must repeat or repulse the charges, not indeed on 
hearsay but on historical evidence. 

What then is the case? In 1702 Tibet had been assigned as a 
mission-field to the Capuchins and m ] 707 two of them had reached 
Lhasathrough Nepal. Theyleft again in 1711 and on their return in 
Cktober 1716 they found Desideri in residence, who had travelled 
by way of Leh and Gartok and had arrived there some six 
months before. The question* which naturally arosCi as to which 

*) from Gm, November 12, I7l3. "St (Ktnplace S. D. U. per mezEo del F. PUJ- 
dl dlamartai edesticiArml ^lla nuCi.^ Misstcmc del Tibet." 

L^UfT from CxOfli Nav-^mber IS, 1713..«. ‘'□elld ^.ladle Brspr^s&aiEi^nte mi da ordinc di 
andar' ad aprir la MlaEot^e del Tibfrtj b dl andam con I'autont^ e dIpcEidenxa imrMdl- 
aladiV,P,t» ^ ele, 

•] UOij from Swrai, Dfceii^ber 30, 1713_"qye si degnl I* »iia di 

confiraiajiiii Tawiso dl andar* a rkaprire la UiKiimt dfl Tibet. daioEtd in Qoo dal P. 
Proiincial,’* elc. 
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party was to cultivate this arid fidd, was referred for settlement 
to Rome. Desideri meaDwhile stayed at Lhasa or in the Capuchin 
house in Takpo-Khier on the best of terms with his hosts. When 
in 1721 he received orders from Rome to leave Tibet, he went at 
once. At Rome meanwhile the affair had been placed before the 
competent ecclesiastical tribunal, and Desideri on his return urged 
the claims of his Order, who bad been the first to missionize Tibet, 
till in 1732 decision was given in favour of the Capuchins. 

These events have led some modem authors to ascribe the jour¬ 
ney to motives frankly dishonourable. Thus Sandberg bluntly tells 
his readers that "an agent of the Sodety" was sent “in the hope of 
being able to discredit the same" i. e. the Capuchins. WMch 
assertion Sir Thomas Holdich does not shrink from improving 
upon by saying that Desideri went “to inquire into the'Workiiig of 
the Capuchin missions and to discredit them as far as possible" 
Landon, short and sweet, stamps Desideri and his companion 
"Jesuit spies", which is evidently the main thing his historical 
conscience prompts him to say on the subject 

As against these asseverations we first of all plead the absence of 
so much as a shred of evidence for those sweeping coudemnatioiis; 
we secondly refer to the audience granted by the Pope, who gave 
his blessing over Desideri’s enterprise; we thirdly point out that 
Desideri trus never setii to Lhasa at all, so that it is beating the 
air for a writer to hunt for motives why he was sent there . He was 
commissioned to reestablish the mission of Andrade as is abun¬ 
dantly clear from the plans of Amaral and the letters of Desideri. 

What then was it, that brought the latter to Lhasa? Desideri 
will tell us presently what finally decided him, but we may point 
out that both Freyre, the superior of the travelling-party, and 
folded had clearly but very vague notions of the place where 
Andrade’s mission had been and of Tibetan geography in general, 
while at the same time it is antecedently improbable, from their 
line of travel through Kashmir and Ladakh, that from the outset 
Lhasa can have been their goal. The letter of Desiden alluded to 
above was written to the General August 5, 1715. Id it he says 
that on reac hing Ladakh he wanted to stay there ♦), But his com- 

E^piwOiionfp.SZ. 

*3 I, % tht oJ erroi^ that make wp Use iIXTfhie inscomit ai 

be left to be stroiffatfmfid out by ibe autbai: bJmsetf. 

"3 Pbini, p. 3^ f 
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panion objected, Acctistomed to tbe Indian climate and worn 
with fatigue and hardship the latter only desired to get back to 
Mogor at the earliest opportunity. He did not care to take the 
road he had come. On inquiring about the possibUi^ of going back 
by way of Srinagar and learning that this would take him through 
the mountains, he cast about for other possible routes and these 
investigations led to the discovery tliat besides Little and Great 
Tibet there was a greater one yet. the capital of which was Lhasa. 
It would take three months to reach. Freyre knew there were 
Capuchins there, but he also knew that from that place Mogor 
was easier to reach than from where he was now. This made 
him resolve to go i), 

Desideri is against it. He does not want to go back to Mogor, 
but to do mission work in Tibet; moreover, in that third Tibet 
there are missionaries already, so there is no need for others to go 
there Freyre does not insist but leaves him free to stay in 
Ladakh on his own responsibility; Fre3^e himself will go to that 
third Tibet, where Father Andrade was once, because such is 
the mind of the Superiors ®)- Thus placid before the alternative 
either to stay where he is or to go on and help to re-establish the 
mission of Andrade, Desideri gives way and resolves to go with 
Freyre. 

Thus it was that the two travelled to Lhasa, and thus it is that 
the idea of espionage or discrediting the Capuchins was as far 
away from their minds as the pens of Sandberg, Holdich an 
Landon travelled away from historical truth when they wrote 
down their unfounded charges. 

On receiving his appointment at Goa Desideri left for Surate 
November 13,1713 * *), where he learnt that Father Manuel Freyre 
was to be bus Su|>erior and travelling companion. The leisure left 
him by his preparations was made use of to obtain a smattering 


n Pj SupencircsiccoiDC n-Ofl. vnol rtitii:? |i| venin mx^a Jjq qnKtQ Thibet, 
pxtjtesta di ncm vokr rima^i^fa nel ma di ritomax'e a.| et£. 

*1 ^Afeioa^i i-ba cwU di certa che |4 Jurnoo I P. P. dl Propagaoda, e piXCl^ dOR 
vi * d^altri MUsdctnarr\ 

q Dipof ioggiimK, cha egK in Qgni C4So v^k va andar 4 l tcr£d TfaJbcLpdove antlca* 
melite era aodatA \l P. Aadrade, per ftiSer t^le Vmteiuionc de i Suj>eHcri'\ 

^ Id. hts L^Utr irvm Aagnjt S, l7|Sbc: dates bil aixlvai on Jantiafy 4, 1714 (CC 
PniDt, p.3Sl^ This mpit be an eirarsicioe he wrote to Uie Gchcral from Sttiate od Dt- 
OtmbH-30, 171X 
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of Persian. Proceeding to Dehl: March 26, he arrived at this place 
May U. As the wet season rendered further travelling impossible 
for some three or four months he made a trip to Agra and was 
back at Delhi by the end of August. Meanwhile Freyre had aT<;o 
arrived here and on September 24 the two set their faces north¬ 
ward for Lahore, from w'hence crossing the Pir Panjal Range they 
reached the town of Caximir, the presen t Srinagar, November 13 
17141 ). 


E^ideri gives a detailed description of this town, the Venice of 
India, standing in its wonderful plain of the Jehlam with its belt 
of lakes and delightful gardens, thriving on its traffic in wool and 
its world-famous shawls. On his arrival winter was fast approaching 
closing up the mountain passes. His health, moreover, had been 
severely shaken by repeated haemorrage of the lungs. So there was 
nothing for it but to await a better season and his enforced leisure 
of some months was used to ground himself in Persian. Provided 
with the necessary passports and letters of recommendation for 
the king of Ladakh they resumed tlieir journey on May 17,1715 
nath three Christian servants and an interpreter; a twelve days’ 
journey took them to “a very high mountain called Contel, on 
whose top the first or Little Tibet begins”*). The next day, being 
m that year Ascension-day, the ascent was begun amid a heavy 
fall of snow and it was night before they came upon the first 
settlement at the other side. 

All later travellers are agreed that this mount Contel can only 
be the Zoji and that the pass they followed must, therefore, tmve 
been the Zoji-la •). Moorcroft who traversed this pass in October 
was the first to identify it. “It is this part of the pass to 
which the name of Zwaje-la is applied and which seems to be the 
same as the Baltai Kotal of Desideri”, The name O'f the “first 
settlement” is not given by Dcstderi, It cannot be the “first forti- 
fied place” of which Desideri speaks in a letter written from Leh 


') I7c^«ri. MS, A. Book 1. VH. p. H. Ci. Fuioi, p. 6. A Prencll translatioo of 
Uesideri'i tetter dated EEua. April 10, I?IS. (Lrtira Et. Vtl, aso) puts their arrival 
« Srioagaroo Mareb 10, faut In MS. B, Booh III, eh. XUI, p. 435, Deeideri advb<« 

reader oI the UntriLstwcrthineSa of i\u% tra^Uli&£i citing as- a mm in point the er- 
tiati; of hla arrival at STinagar, Markham i[p..^ 63 ) lina ihk mor. 

l>Hiderlp MS. A* Book I, th. XIIL p. 47. In Puinrsedition (p. 11) the a^inreof the 
^Ufitain is not given though it is mtntionpd in a dcscripticm of Little Tibet further 

*1 The height Si sot 4awtk at S 4 120 ft. fn Dr. De PSUppi's Expidiiiotk to th* 

*T*m and C£fs(rai-AsiA 19^4. — Ceogiaphical Journal LXVI [I 91 S) p. 107. 
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on August 5,1715, when he says the route lay through snow and 
ice as far as Dias, the first fortified place of this country ^). For 
here can only be meant what at present is called Dras. But be- 
tw'cen this and Baltal, the last halting-place before the pass in 
Kashmir, there is a difficult stretch of some thirty miles, which, 
according to Drew, it takes two long days to cover. The first 
stopping-place on the Tibetan side is the hamlet of Matayan, six¬ 
teen miles from Dras, where no doubt our travellers stayed for the 
night * *). 

This first or Little Tibet, Desideri continues, is called Boltistait 
in the vernacular. It is not very wide in extent, To the south it 
borders on Mogol, in the west and the north on some parts of 
Turkestan, towards the north-east it extends as far as Caxkar 
(Kashgar) and eastward it touches on the second Tibet, Lhata- 
yul (l^idakh). First divided into some princedoms it has these 
thirty years been under Mohammedan rule. Though the language 
differs somewhat from that of the third Tibet (Utsang), it is in all 
essentials the same. There are no towns, but villages and hamlets, 
and most of the houses are half sunk into the ground. The country 
produces only barley, wheat and some vegetables, but no fruit 
except apricots. At one time the people professed the same religion 
as the inhabitants of the rest of Tibet, but during the Mogul domi¬ 
nation most have passed over to that sect. The administration is 
conducted by the governor of Kashmir *). 

Desideri does not touch upon the question, still debated among 
ethnologists, whether the E^tis are of Arlan or of Tibet-Mongo- 
lian stock*). The language is evidently Tibetan *), and only a few 
years ago the Reverend Donsen found numerous traces of the 
ancient Buddhism in the religious practices of the now Mohartune' 
dan population; there are, moreover, numerous ruins of ancient 
Lama-monasteries scattered about the country. The productivity 
of the soil has not improved, and wheat, barley and dried apricots 
are still the only articles of commerce of Baltistan •), 

A few days' travel carried the missionaries into the second Tibet 

G[, Puini, 363^ Ujfajvy [p, 262) dncxibeS this toiro a i ^up of houM seatl^rtd 
Drew, p. 223; Moorccott, 11,94. 

Dealdtri, MSr A. Bock I, ch, Vlll p, 43. Partly in Pu[iii^ p. 26, 

Ci. UJfUwy, p. 244; RatuI, 333 , 

UJfalvy,^.2l2. 

*) Dooson n p,-431 k 4Z3. 
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or Lhata-yuL “One some maps it is called the kingdom of l^dak, 
Rudoc and Cogbe. It extends over a fairly large distance eastward 
and westward* On the former side it borders on Baltistan, towards 
the north on Caxkar and some parts of the kingdom of Sokpo, also 
called Giongar, that is to say, independent Tartary* Towards the 
east it extends as far as the great desert, of which I shall speak 
later. In the south it touches on the territories of CoUahor [Kuln], 
Sirenagar [Garhwal] and others. The language and rel^on agree 
with those of the third Tibet. Having first corseted of small 
kingdoms, such as Coghe [Guge], Redoc or Retda, Lhata and 
others, the whole of it is now subject to Lhata [Ladakh]* The 
whole country is mountainous, fairly unproductive, and has but a 
scant population. It produces plenty of barley, little wheat, and as 
regards fruit, chiefly apricots. Trade with other countries is very 
insignificant, and is limited to a very fine wool, a small quantity 

of gold-bearing sand and musk_Trees and wood'fuel are scarce, 

cattle plentiful. The staple food is roasted barley-meal and meat, 
whilst the popular drink is Ciang [Chang], a kind of beer made 
from barley ^), Tea, however, is drunk several times a day. Their 
wearing apparel is of wool. Their natural disposition Is not proud, 
but docile, polite, cheerful and kind. There are numerous monaste¬ 
ries with many monks, all of whom live under a chief lama. To attain 
to this dignity, however, study in one of the universities of the 
greatest Tibet is necessary, which, indeed, is required of every one 
w*ho wants to rise..., There are no large towns, but only villages, 
farmsteads and castles, with the one exception of Lhe or Lhata, 
the capital both of the King and of the Chief-Lama of this king¬ 
dom. This town, situated in a wide plain entirely surrounded by 
mountains and studded with villages, is built up the slope of a 
mountain up t o the residence of the Chief-Lama and the palace of 
the King, large and fine buildings. The wrhole is crowned with a 
large fort close to the summit, on which there is another fort. 
Below and on the flanks the town is surrounded by walls and 
defended by gates’* *). 

Down to the smallest details this description of land and people 
is confirmed by later visitors: quotations from Thomson, Drew, 
Hedin and others might be multiplied, but it may suffice to refer 

’) ‘ ajang" is "* tt(bl b«f tnadE vUhout liojw". Crew, p. Z47. 

^ Dcsia«rr{* SIS. A. Book I, th. VJlLp,49-Sl: Puirii. p.30-31, mthsomc roinot 
<liscrepgDd«s bkra gad th#re. 
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the reader to the elaborate description given by Moorcroft who 
after the lapse of a cenhuy was the first European to visit Ladakh 
and Leh. 

The route followed from Baltistan to Leh is not accurately 
traced by Desideri. The first places in LadaJth were ruled^ we 
learn, by a petty independent Mohammedan prince, who received 
them well in his fortified hill-top town. He even gave them an 
escort to send them safely acn^ one of those rope bridges of 
plaited wUow twigs, which is minutely described by Desideri, for 
though we are at present amply acquainted with these kind of 
structures, to him it was something unique *). A few days later 
they reached an important towiij where the son of the Longboj or 
first minister, of Ladakh was governor^ The names of these two 
places cannot be more than guessed at. Puini supports them to be 
the fortress of Dras and the monastery-town of Lamayxiru, but 
whatever be said of the last conjecture, the first can hardly be 
maintained as Desideri considers Dras to be a town of Baltistan. 
In the wnter s opinion Kaj]gil in the Mohammedan part of Ladakh 
would be a likely haltiirg-place *). 

Forty days after their departure from Srinagar the party 
entered Leh. The many hajrdships of such a march on foot along 
frightful roads had exhausted Fre3^*s endurance, and no sooner 
had he arrived than he tried to find out if there was any pos¬ 
sibility of returning to Mogor by another road. M^Tien the answer 
w'as in the negative, it was resolved to push on to Lhasa*). 

They met with a very kind welcome, which extended fiom June 
26 to August 17 and if at the end of these two months *} the king 


MofiPCPoft, 1, 259-3^. 

^ In Bock n,cb. IV, 

Pr I a — 20 UiSs kind bridg# is sp«ki<ii at len^. 

^ in 1B22 tromrerort ViEbt«j Pasbkyum, n town soutll'iraE of Kareil, Ofl » 

^butery cl tte SnrtI ftivtr, tie mlib sbowed UlS a book, whicb be had Irtherind 
froni bje giandfather. 'Itwas an edition of the Old and New Testament from tie Pjpal 
press, dated m the year 15M, It bound In mornctn With the ini Lialt IHS tuiwunted 

(JLm »ath ^de of the Oover, How It had oome Lbere no person 

di^ j* possibly baviB been giv<« to ibe former tajab by Desi- 

II 221 verydonb^ul U h* teacbed Le". (Moorenaft 

frflm til i;ofl ^ tiw: book cvidmtty podAt£ la Its Jesuit origin, hut 

t ^ ^ be fttippciSHl ta have been c^ed out ta Tilwt by 

Visit to Leh in t^V*^ Aievedo during hll 

2 Dc^eri, Leir/eAem Uk. August 5,17tS, PulaJ, p. 

Pdideri, 31$, & 00 k i»*h'IX.p. 54; not three months, as stated En Pninl,p-32. 
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had had his way, they would have settled there. Only once the 
harmony threatened to be disturbed when it was given out by 
merchants front Kashmir that those two poor foreigners were 
disguised traders carrying large quantities of precious pearls. An 
inquiry, however, soon settled these stories. 

In his Retaziow Desideri does not mention the name of theMng, 
but in his T. h asa^letter to Grass! he calls him Nima Nangial ^), the 
same therefore as Nyi-ma-nani'gyal, the great-grandson of Seng- 
genam-gyal, as appears from Dr, Marx's Ladakh documents *). 

On August 17, 1715, they proceeded again on their great j our¬ 
ney, this time on horseback and with guides. Soon they entered 
upon the wide plains called in the vernacular Ciang-Thang or 
‘northern plain’. They are covered partly with dead and foul 
water, partly with veins of sulphur and pools of sulphurous water. 
The rotten ivater and tainted air are very dangerous both for men 
and horses and cause such violent swellings of the gums and Ups as 
sometimes to endanger life. Relief and cure for man and beast can 
only be obtained from the chewing of various herbs, especially 
aloe. On the evening of September 7 the caravan took up its quar¬ 
ters at Trefacy-Khang “Casa dell'AUegrezza", the first strongly 
fortified frontier-town of the third or greatest Tibet 

Ciang-Thang or Chang-tang "the Northern Plain', is the general 
name comprising the whole of the table-land of northern Tibet. 
“This is the region of highest elevation too high and too cold for 
anything but pastoral use, where salt-lakes are scattered at inter¬ 
vals amidst vast sterile flats, where grass is scanty and trees are 
ateolutely wanting" *). The mere mention of this plain, however, 
still leaves a considerable choice of route. It is unlikely that our 
traveilers have taken the direct road through the Indus valley 
judging from the distance and the time of actual travel; for the 
road from Leh to Tre&cy-Khang, the present Ta^gong, some 
hve miles below the point where the Singh-gi and Gartang Rivers 
join to form the Indus, is only275 miles, which it would have taken 
them three weeks to cover. Now Hedin was told on good authority 
that the journey from Leh to Gartok, about 70 miles beyond Tashi- 
gong, b reck oned at only 22 caravan-days •). Since, moreover, no 

’) VII, 263. 

*) Han, p. 99. 

’) MS. A. Bwli I. Cl), IX. p. 66-67; PnlftE. p. 32-33. 

KoUicfa,p.36, 

*1 Hedio, T/4)»SAHMtapfl, lit. 30. * 
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traveller mentions bad or sulphurous water close to the valley road, 
we may safely conclude, that Desideri has followed a circuitous 
route, and that possibly from the Indus-valley he crossed over to 
Tankse through the Ke-la; thence skirting the southern shore of 
the Pangong Lake he may have made for Thangra on the Indus, 
his route thus partly coinciding with the one that was to be 
followed by Littledale ^). 

With a view to the dangerous journey through the sterile wastes 
that lay before them, they now looked about at Tashigong for a 
caravan which they might join; luck served them beyond all 
expectation. At a distance of two days, Desideri tells us, io a 
large plain called Cartoa a strong, permanent force of Tartar and 
Tibetan soldiers was stationed not only for the defence of the 
frontier-fortress of Trefecy-Khang and the surrounding settle¬ 
ments, but more especially to watch all those who from that side 
entered the country. The commander, a Tartar prince, had died 
and his widow had taken over the command till a new governor 
should arrive. Wlien about to return to Lhasa, she came for a l^t 
mspection to Tre^cy-Khang. Our travellers at once applied for 
permission to travel under the protection of her numerous retinue, 
which was readily granted, and starting on October 9 they arrived 
two daj^ later at Cartoa *), 

That Cartoa is the present Gartok there is no doubt. Though 
Desideri connects the name only with the plain, there can be no 
difficulty m admitting one name both for a settlement and the 
surrounding country, or rather for a two-branched settlemeut and 
the intervening tract of country* For as Rawling teUs us, "Gartok 
'.in reahty consists of two different places situated forty miles 
j apart. The one we ^-isited is known as Gar Yarsa or Summer 
; Quarters and the other ivhich is also on the Indus but at a lower 
■ altitude Gar Guusa or Winter Quarters'**), These topographical 
remarks will also settle any doubt as to the feasibihty of covering 
in two days the seventy nules that separate Tashigong from Gar¬ 
tok; to reach Gar Gunsa or the “Winter Gartok'* they only had to 
travel thirty nules. 

In a few days the new caravan was ready to move a^id the two 

1 1,27Z makes Uk ]ooji Mmewhat too deep by 

Dnjdrn lo b^ve gom roemd by Rudok, 

OKidftrt. MS. A. BMlt I, cb. X. p. PMnJ, p « 
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missionaries set out for Lhasa along a road where no European 
expedition was to follow them till that of Bawling and Ryder in 
1904. On the 9th of November they reached '"the highest region 
we have traversed during the whole of our peregrinatioiis. It is a 
complete desert, called Ng-nari Giongar, and is held In the highest 
veneration on account of a certain Urghien, the founder of the 
Tibetan religion. Away from the road there stands an enormously 
high mountain, very mde in circumference, its summit hidden 
among the clouds, covered ftith perpetual snow and ice, and most 
terrible on account of the icy cold. In a cave of that mountain, 
according to the legend, there lived the above-mentioned Urghkn 
in absolute retirement and uninterrupted meditation. In his 
honour this cave has been changed into a temple, which has a rude 
unshapely monastery attached to it, the residence of a lama and 
some monks of the sect, who serve the temple. Not only do 
the Tibetans visit the cave, where they invariably leave some 
presents, but with very great inconvenience to themselves they 
mahe the round of the whole mountain, an occupation of some 
days, by which they gain what I might call great indulgences" ^). 

For the first time from the pen of a European we have here 
mentioned and described one of the most sacred spots of Buddhist 
Tibet. For this ^‘mountain of Urghien" is the Kang-Rinpoche or 
Kailas, 22.028 feet high, the seat of the gods for the religious world 
of Central-Asia, around whose base foregather weary pilgrims 
from the farthest comers of the Tibetan uplands and the Hima¬ 
layan fastnesses, that by a visit to the monastery and a round of 
the mountain they may be protected from all evil for the rest of 
their lives •), 

For the most complete and best-illustrated description of this 
mountain the reader should turn to Sven Hedin's third journey in 
1907 *5. Personally he made the circuit along the pilgrim road, 
which it takes an ordinary pedestrian two days to complete. If a 
man should ^vish to obtain the merit of thirteen such rounds at 
uQCe, he must measure the whole of the sometimes dangerous 
mountain road with his own body, till after many thousands of 


') Osldcri, us. A. Book I, X. p. 60 . PuiuJ, p. 44. 

^ See, ameog otfaeis, Kawacbugi, p, 1^7, tt, 

') Hedin, 7ra]i4ApitMj^^, IT, p. 164^ 177; fof tbe UluamiEoM M Nos. ZS7, 26/} R; 
Cf, also II, pjssim. 
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these prostrations the round is completed ^). As regards Urghien, 
whose memory is venerated here, he is better known by his In¬ 
dian name of Padmasambhava 'the Lotus-bom one', or by that of 
Guru Rinpoche, ‘the precious Guru’ given him by the Tibetans. 
He is the founder of Lamaism and was given the surname of Ugyan 
or Urgyan, because he was a native of Udyana or Urgyan, which 
term, according to Yule not only denotes Udyana north of 
Peshawar but the whole hill region south of the Hindu Kush 
between Cbitral and the Indus *), 

Desideri is perfectly correct in describing the parts he was now 
traversing as the highest of his journey, for by the Jer-fco La, a 
pass 16,200 feet high but not difficult of access, he had entered 
Upon the mhospitable wastes of the province of Ngari, where the 
proud Kailas rears its giant height, Rawling, who traversed this 
region in the beginning of December, describes it as a barren and 
desolate country, "Grass undoubtedly grows in great profusion 
during the summer months, though at the time of our visit it was 
all dead and withered, herds of goats picking up here and there 
their scanty sustenance of the shrivelled blades. As grass decreased 
in quantity so the prickly scrub proportionately increased, 
covering the lower slopes of the mountains and the hollows in 
the plains and growing at times in such profusion as to almost 
obliterate the track" *), 

Continuing their route across this high plateau the caravan 
reached a sandy plain called Toscioa*), with some roaming herds of 
yaks and horses belonging to the Great Lama and the King. After 
a two days' rest in the first days of December, the party drew 
near another holy spot, the sacred lake of Mansarowai, famous in 
Hindu mythology. The journal dwells on this part at length. “A 
little further we traversed a plain called Retda, in which is situated 
a large lake, some days' march in circumference, from which the 
Ganges is supposed to take its rise. If, however, I am permitted to 
give an opinion from my own observations and from what I have 
heard asserted by persons who know both these regions and the 

) lo RjiwUng [p, 263) ifas ord^iy roTuad abont ihitt dayl^ 

ejtrurdiDiiry one tJim weeks. 

T Ci. WaSdeSl, p. 2S-2«. la his clupteis pn Buddhism Dccldcjn FEtumi 

tcVErmI times to Ihe sabject of Urghien, e. MS. B. cb. 3S & Se p 3S7-3S1. 

•| Bavline, p. 264, ■ t" 

') H^tn, Smfbris Tifiit, 1,274, coniMlttres Tokefaea, bul this ia eut of Ma&»' 
roifsr lake, while te the journal TMci« h lewbed before the lake. 
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kingdom of Mogor, I should thliik that this mountain system of 
Ng-nari Giongar is the source not only of the Ganges but aJso of the 
Indus, For as this is the highest spot from which the land sinks 
doTTO on both sides, the water, whether from rainfall or thaw, 
which runs down the w-estem slopes, flows towards the secord Ti¬ 
bet l^adakh] as experience most clearly shows, Thence it goes to 
Baltistan, breaks through the mountains of Kashmere and at last 
reaches Little Guzzarat, there to form the broad and navigable 
Indus, !d Uke manner the water that flows down the eastern side 
of Ng-nari Giongar, first enters lake Eetoa, thence takte its 
course downwards and thus gradually becomes the Ganges, To 
this a conjecture may be added *), Famous in the writings of our 
forgathers are the gold-bearing sands of the Ganges, But the sup¬ 
position that this river has its source elsewhere would take away 
^ ground for their statement and make it into a fabrication, since 
in no other part of the river the slightest vest^ of such sand is to 
be found. If, on the other hand, my view be accepted, that the 
origin of the Ganges is to be sought in the Ng-nari Giongar moun- 
t^ns and in the lake Retda — also called Redok — *) their asser¬ 
tion is in accordance with the truth. 


For it is known —■ I may say all over the world — that on the 
shores and in the sands of this lake large quantities of gold-dust 
are found, which is carried down by the drainage of the Ng-nari 
Giongar and other intervening mountains, Tibetan and other 
merchants come to the lake from time to time to search for and 
collect the gold, which brings them a good profit, 

'This lake, moreover, is held in high veneration by the supersti¬ 
tious people. In consequence they sometimes go there on pil¬ 
grimage and with great devotion walk round it, thinkicg thus to 
gain great indulgences, if I may so express myself" 

It is at once clear from this first description *) of the Mansa- 
rowar lake (for no other lake can be meant), whose hydrographic 
imiwrt has raised so many discussions, that Desideri had not 
fo en awa y from the tradition of the age^ as regards the origin of 


^ eonjettuf*," In tb« PuitU MS. "oHinnMii t\6 da Una pv- 

is net in Putnl, where there aie eba seme ether ramor dbcn- 

^ A P‘ p- 
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the Ganges, on which enough has been said in the chapter on 
Father Andrade* The Sutlej River was the Gange and for the 
honour of antiquity it must remain so, though Desiden’s opinion 
may also have been influenced by the name Ganga or Nganga, by 
which the channel joining the Mansarowar lake and Rakas Tal is 
still known at the present day. But no one has a right to reproach 
Desideri with this error. "’Who could require of him, that in two 
days’ time he should have fully investigated thiBe wonderful wa¬ 
tercourses on which explorers and travellers have been at issue 
for two centuries afterwards. I have spent more time exploring the 
country about the lakes than, any of my predecessors* and to 
me it gives a sense of restfulness and refreshment when in Father 
Desideri’s old journal I again come across ‘il lago di Retoa’ " ^). 

But whence the name Retoa? Hedin remarks that "Retoa or 
Redoc is Rudok, a name which he has heard and either misunder¬ 
stood or misplaced when writing his narrative ”*), which is plausi¬ 
ble and may be correct. Perhaps a hint for another solution, may 
be found in the name Reta-puri *), which is given by Ekai Kawa¬ 
guchi as the name of a place in the upper-Sutlej, and which may 
be supposed to have had reference in Desideri’s time to the whole 
of the lake country. 

To take up again the trail of the travellers, they now proceeded 
for several weeks through a desert-like and fomlora region, which 
however, he warns us, should not be considered as entirely value¬ 
less. Both the King and the Great Lama derive great profits from 
it. In the first place tolls are taken from all passing travellers *). 
Then, there is fairly large quantity of gold found and the nume¬ 
rous herds, that find their sustenance on those plains, yield an 
abundance of excellent butter. Nain Singh observed that "from 
the Manasarowar to Ralutig, 400 miles, there were no villages and 
no cultivation of any kind. The mountains had a very desolate 
I appearance, but stiU numerous large camps of black tents and 
thousands of sheep, goats and yaks were seen. The fact being that 
the mountain sides, though looking so arid and brown, do produce 
a very nourishing coarse grass” *), 

"J Hedm, lit, t7S. 

<) Sa<Uik«ni Tihti, I, 275. 

Katrasvchi, p. ISS. 
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On January 4 the desert-like country lay behind them and they 
reached the first habitations of the third Tibet, "a large settle- 
ment called Ser-kia, a well fortified place, the residence of a great 
Deva, governor and chief of the province of Zsang-to" ^). As the 
Tartar princess was taken ill here and the missionaries were not 
permitted to proceed by themselves, their journey was not resumed 
till January 28, when it was continued through a better country 
with many small villages and with only two large towns, Secchia 
and Giegazze, at each of which they stayed a lew days. At length 
ten months after their departure from Srinagar the roofs of the 
mighty Pot ala loomed before the eager eyes of the travellers and 
on March 13,1716, they set foot within the holy city of Lhasa * *), 

Having reached his goal Deaden, quite naturally, casts a look 
back on the long and laborious journey and recounts at length the 
tale of his experiences: the difficulties of supply, the want of fuel, 
life in a tent, the unbearable cold, the difficult, sometime im¬ 
practicable roads through snow and ice, the care of the horses, of 
which he lost five out of seven between Ldi and Lhasa — aU this 
and much more is passed in review *}. But these need not to de¬ 
tain us here; narratives of like experiences are accessible to the 
reader in any modem book of Tibetan travel, though it should 
never be forgotten that through their ignorance of mountain- 
travel, its conditions, its difficulties and dangers these two pioneers 
had to struggle against far heavier odds than the well-read, wed- 
equipped and often weli-experienced mountain-travellers of mo¬ 
dem times. Nor should we forget another feature, which even in the 
Case of the present-day explorer is singled out for special mention. 
In the discussion fodowing Ryder^s lecture at the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society Sir Francis Younghusband and other speakers 
specially emphasised how much more arduous Ryder's journey 
had become on account of tbis fact alone that it had been per¬ 
formed at the beginning of the cold season, Gyangtse bemg left on 
October 10 to arrive at Gartok on December 10 *)- What then to say 
of Our travellers who from'the second part of October to the middle 
of March bore up against the pitdess severity of a Tibetan winter. 

*1 pestiteri. MS. A. Booh 1. et, X. p. 62. Puial. p. 

■) 0«idcn, MS, A, Book I, eh. X- p. 62 and oh, XI, p. fiSi Piifni, p, 47, SO. Serlcia, 
Sectbit ODd GlegUbr wiU be treated oi at a Uter page. 

1 Desidcri, MS, A, Book I, cb- X. pp. a more tUttiat aortUBl In Ptdnt, 

P- SI-S4. 

•) Ryder, p,3M. 
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One more remark remaim to be made on this part ol Desideri's 
journey. For w^ks on end his route has lain along the southern 
base of the Transhimalaya mountalrts, yet he has practically 
nothing to remark on this huge range. He knows the K ailas men¬ 
tions the moiintains round Lhasa^ but never even hints that the 
whole of his route hrom Mansarowar to Lhasa is bordered by 
mountains on Its northern side; it is oidy the Himalaya, Langur 
as he calls it with Gmeberj which he thinks worth mentioning. Is 
not this strange ? Not so to one w’ho has traced Desideri's steps^ is 
Sven Hedin* *s answer. The difficulties of its crossing stamp the 
Himalaya on the mind beyond all possibility of effacement. But 
with the Transhimalaya things are otherwise. It is only from two 
points down in the deep river-valley that it is specially impress¬ 
ive^ along the rest of the route the nearest mountains which shut 
off the majn ridge are not remarkably high, and one may pass 
alongside of them without even a suspicion of the gigantic range 
beyond 

Father Freyre meanwhile had not given up the plan of which he 
had been frustrated at Leh. Closer acquaintance had not reconciled 
him to the chmatep and the intense cold and thin air of the 
Tibetan highlands proved too much for a constitution already 
weakened by a stay of many years in the tropics. On reaching 
Lhasa he hardly allowed himself a few days^ rest before he returned 
to Hindustan through Nepal 

Thus Desideri was left behind the only European at Lhasa 
This fact stated in Desideri's journal and io his letter corrects 
Sandberg and Holdicli, who assert that on his arrival at Lhasa he 
found three or four Italian Capuchins*). There were none* In 1707, 


h rmPffAiRuidjd, Itl, 113, Souiktn Tthti, III, 10. Kiin SEogh's few rcmaika 

iMl the nortlMrra Eaountain range between Lhasa and Maimrowar msiy be in 
ReCwdi, 1^ 1 i. 

•) Uoaucl Frev» Wo» bom ,t Anciio io FortUgaJ Iq t6W and entsnd tie Soelely at 
Goa October 7, to 1710 w« Imd ham eil^fcd ih the Agm mbston, to wh[eb be 
retui^ alter bit Lhisa Journey. Afi*, |7|9 hi, aam« dleappcaie faoia the yrwly 
Jltb. There w be no doubt that he left the Society, for in a letter to the 

^ fcr bb le^admluioD. The reply b mrt 

own, ibe caulehgiu! cf I 72 B hu a note appended to the etfect that the name of 
' teyre a, tiol bccft entered because be will not be able to present fclmsclf 

'uh”**?»“« of the affair, fer bb name b not seen 

c ^ P 51. Cf.abobistittfrlolAr 

CnwraJ, Utiia, Febrvary 10,1717, printed by Pninl, p 370 

‘) SMdbrn, Eepferafi™. p. 57; p y, i , tea hoW to esplain tbe 
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indeed, two such missionEiies and in 1709 a third, the well- 
known Father Donrinic da Fano, had arrived at Lhasa through 
Nepal, but want of the necessaries of life had compelled them to 
return. On October I, more than six months after Desideri's arrival, 
another party of three reached the capital of Tibet via Nepal, 
where they were received by him and instructed in the language of 
the country *), 

In a summary of some twenty pages Desided gives a general 
survey of his stay and activity in Tibet; the chief points of which 
may find a place here before we pass on to a discussion of the 
detailed geographical notes fumished by the rest of the journal *). 

Within a few days after Freyre's departure he was summoned 
to the palace by an order of the king a^ cross-questioned by the 
conunander-in-chief, ZM-ring-ton-drup as to the object of his 
coming, About a month later. May I, he had a personal audience 
with the king, and was granted permission to preach *]. He was 

5caEit an^ aimmE cavalEcr IreAtmcnt of by SiJ Tbomai HdMich, the mnr^ m 

M the latter Jcc and appreciate true mEiit. Aft«F te has dE^iedited the cbject of 
the t* wbieh we Ita Ve relerrcd at the of this ehapEcr, it atmost loqks 

Hs IT be wishes to ''daoiD with faint praiec'' the performance itself, for he conlEauet 
thus: '"Desideri catered Tibet, by Ladakfa and as he WSS snme thfa g of an observer and 
a wrlier, wh have tome most intei:^ tinft from his pen ol tbe natiire of the now 

welbScncwn route l^'h." The JoimiEr beTDnd Leh,^ the stay at Lbjtstp the daedp- 
ttfin ot ‘Uts.an.f are hardly meationed, yet Patni't b»k with Di^deri^s cxten£iVB jmir- 
naj Is ^ot±£»(i ia the bibUo^taphy. Surety it womid argue a poorer mind than Sir Tho- 
which could dlaeagage feom these remarkable pages only this featurCp that their 
iUtlWir -'was fiomtlJimg o( an observer and a WTiler^*^, 

AgaicL in 1911, after Dr. Arthur Neve had read a paper at the l^ayat Cleographlcul 
Society /uvmeyv in tkf Him^tleyas ind Stm* Fadoff oi Sir 

Thomas Hotdiefa paid a fVarni tribute to the geographicaJ work of the missiouaries 
tipecially with regard to Central-Asian topography. Yet of all those pigaeerrp of the 
seventeenth and clghteentb centuries only one name, Father d'OrvUle^fttuggcAli itself 
to bis memory, after which come those of latex travellm Muc^ Gabet, Oeagodins^ 
Della Fenna. [QL Journal XXXYIII (1911^ p, It Is 00 diipar^ 

egeuient of the merits of these men to say that the omission of Desideri's nanie in 
Ibis counection is m injustice; bis title lo be ranked with them cannot he questioned 
^d the position taken up by Six Thomas Holdicb to my mind only be explained 
irom insuffkiciitaiMpiainunco with the coisstopary^s writings. 

^11 Cf, Giorgi, p. 331 , Missia Affoslatka, II, 4. The date* generally hut wrongly, as¬ 
signed Ls 170&. 

T Mmia ApoOalUim, 11, Desideri, LtUff of February IS, 1717, Cf, Fuini, p. 37Z- 

In this letter ibe writer discuss the quHtlon of priority at l«ue between the 
Jesuit and Capuchin mlasioEiadcs, to whieh jnefemnoe hu been made at the beganoing 
Of tbit chapter. 

1 DHideri, MS. A. Back I,ch. XI- XVL p, 70-92: partly siwn by PUini, p. 61- 

^ Etl^uelte re<lulTBd presents to be offered. Most of these Desideri bought at Lhaia 
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also authorized to buy a house at Lhasa, from which foreigners 
were generally debarred; they could only rent houses. He thus 
became the owner of a residence conveniently situated in the 
centre of the town and in the principal street, the Khoriistreet. 

With undivided zeal Desideri now addressed himsdf to the 
study of the language. ‘Trom that day to the last which 1 passed 
in that kingdom I studied: from morning till night". Nor without 
success, for by the end of December of the same year he had 
finished an expose of the Christian religion in Tibetan, which was 
presented to the king at an audience on January 6, 1717. Acting 
on the advice of the latter to study the religion of the lamas in 
their own writings, Desideri stayed from March 25 to the end of 
July at the monastery of Ramo^cce, where he was chiefly engaged 
in the study of the Kaa-n-ghiur, "gli oracuU tradotti”, a collection 
of IIS volumes *). But since the best insight into the doctrinal part 
^s to be obtained in the Universities, where lamas not only from 
Central Tibet, but from Ladakh, Tartary and China thronged the 
lecture-halls, Desideri moved in August to the University of Sera 
at two miles ’ distance from Lhasa, H ere he was comfortably housed 
and could say mass in his private oratory; hehad the free use of 
the hbraries and could converse with the most learned among the 
professors 

His plan was to write in the Tibetan language a refutation of 
the errors of their doctrine and a defence of the Catholic religion. 
But he had hardly set to work when it was interrupted by a vio¬ 
lent catastrophe. The Tartars invaded the country, Lhasa was 
taken and sacked, and December 3 the king and his ministers were 
murdered. Not thinking himself safe at Sera Desideri retired to 
the province of Takp6-Khier at eight days' journey from the cap 
itai, where he found time and opportunity to fini^ his book. His 
retirement lasted till April 1721 with the exception of a few months 

rormtLiiits^ but fFDlD his own SlOil^ Pieirt di 

CfiCC<tffp BnsiU e fcn wufiid diB^isamo apopittke, w(l±i diitCtlEHM tof 

u£c imtKca by tuniE^r In Tibetan. 

"The cr properly Ibo K^-guyr, tbe great Or "the 

Cen nuitfiidmen t" called on aorotmt of |t5 test hlViag b«n traoftkmi fnsnt tie 

uadefLt InaUa untin A fewcns«3 fpom tbe Chini^"_"Tbe code eit^^ 

C*c himdr^ Mid eight voluEiScs of abotll ona thousand paaea eaebp cqiiapfte*Pi 
thoiiSind and eighty-lhnt; distinct Worts." For these and Other delaiti 
Buddkiim, p. Ib7-I&e. 

He look a gres-t deal of trouble to understand the subtle and intrioste trea-tiStf 
thit go by the Piine of Toogba'pii {ti Kucico). 
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at Lhasa. In one of his visits to the capital he gave his bool; to 
read to his former teacher of Tibetan, one of the cleverest among 
the lamas. It consisted he tells us of three volumes. The first ar¬ 
gued against the migration of souls as taught by Buddhism, the 
second attacked the main error into which the Tongba-gni falls, 
the denial of an Absolute Being a se). Creator of the world. 
Itself uncreated. The third volume was constructive and in the 
form of a dialogue gave an exposition of the Christian doctrine. 

The work caused a great stir and "my house suddenly became 
the scene of incessant comings and goings by all sorts of people, 
but chiefly learned men and professors, who came from the mon¬ 
asteries and universities, especiaUy from those of Sera and Bre&- 
bung, the principal ones, to apply for permission to see and read 
the book" i), 

\Vhile be was stiU sta 3 iing at the hamlet of Trong-g-nfe in the 
province of Takpo-Khier, he received orders from Rome to leave 
Tibet * *ji. At the request of the Capuchin Father Guiseppe da 
Morro he translated into Italian the book Lam-rim-ccea, which is 
a kind of digest of the two great works Kaa-n-ghiur and Tongba- 
gni; this translation was to assist da Morro in his study of the 
Buddhist doctrine. Then in April he set out for Kutti on the Nepal 
border; it was five years and one month after his entrance into 
Lhasa ®J. 

Father Desideri devotes the second book of his account to a de¬ 
tailed geographical description of Tibet. Frontiers, morphology, 
climate, fertility, products, rivers, everything is reported on, 
thus making the missionary's journal the most complete account 
on Tibet that we possess *}. A detailed discussion and comparison 
with the findings of modern travellers would weary the reader and 

DesMEO note* Beak I, ck. XV. p. 91) tb4t b# took tbe boak airay witlt 

hUn whsD kt IeU Tibet, I tUrmiK It U tbe tMid of the Tibetan MSS. mentianedcD page 
275 bill ibi» must be lei t for Tibetan scbolars to settle, IteonsUta oJ 70* pp. and beat* 
tbe initial Cate ot jEine 24, 171$, Xbe second o( the above-nealltpued tlSS. dated Dec. 
S, 1717, must have been begun Lnunedlately on his arrival at Takpo-Kbier. See p. 275. 
') The letter is dated Bame jannary 15,1719; the text is given by Launay, It $7$, 
*) Boota stvann with InatcUiaeka caDcemiug Deslderi's Lhasa journey. Here aie 

*etne. Very gienerally the length ot his slay Is put at thirteen years (171$—1729) e. g. 
Markham, p ivilij Boekbili, Dairy, p. ix; Gtintber, p. 1$*; Wegener, p. 11: Waddell, 
p. 10; Lendod, I, 9; LaUhay, 1, 34) Heavtood, p. 142.Tt>Ea Rockhill places his 
mute through Sikkim, Sehlogintireit (I[I. II) through Nepal, etc., elo. 

*) See the titles of the several chapteis iti the list ot MSS, 
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overpass the limits of this book; only such points, therefore, will 
be dwelt upon as may call for special notice. 

Speaking of the Iwundaiies of Tibet Desideri remarks as fol¬ 
lows: "Looking from west to east, that is from Tre&scy-Khang 
and Carto4 to SciUng [Hsining], the most western extremity of 
the Great Chinese Wall, this country is so vast that six and a half 
months of uninterrupted travel are needed to cover the distance 
betw'een the two extreme points. From north to south the extent 
varies greatly. Between Cartoi and the beginning of the province 
of Zzang'to, that b, a distance which it w'ould take two and a half 
months to travelo ver, the country extends far to the northward and 
only slightly to the south: for in the north it has as its frontier the 
rugged and inaccessible rocks that reach as far as Yarkand. In the 
south the country touches the kingdom of CoUahor and other 
countries situated at the same latitude as Sirenagar, 

"From the beginning of the Zzang-to province to Lhasa, one 
month's travel, the country extends much further soutwards, 
much less northward. From the province of Chie€-rong it borders on 
the dominions of the king of Patan, the second prince of Nepal, and 
nearNesti,where the realm of the king of Kattmandu—the highest 
of the three Nepalese princes — begins, the frontier descends 
to28®N.Thecityof Lhasa lies at about 30* N. Taken at that point 
the country does not extend far northward. But to the south the 
provinces of Mon, Pari en Bree-me-giong') border on Altipari, 
Porania and Negricot, all subj ect to the Great Mogul and situated at 
the other side of the Ganges. From Lhasa to Soiling, that is to 
China and Lower Tartary in the direction of Coconor, a distance 
of three months, the country extends far northward, for it reaches 
as far as Selling, which is situated at 36* 26' N. And to the south, 
where the provinces of Lho-ro, 2ze-ri, Cong-td and Cong-mfe have 
as their neighbours certain tribes called Lhoba, that is 'Southern 
Peoples', the territory of Tibet descends to the 2Sth degree" •). 

From these latitudes it is also apparent, says Desideri, that the 
intense cold of Tibet is not due to its northern geographical position 

Desddtfl SnclU4l« Eirefr-nie-^Di] g osf Sikkim proviflCCS 

ably Dseajis Ibai iusl now Tibetaa tcXluence waj paramDUnl at Sikkim^ wbick 
rt^lllly beed liberal^ by Tibstan arnis JitjaitlicdoniiDatiofiollhe 
Wkitc Pk 1 b)- In IT30 Dolla Fedna “ II Regno 41 bordcrLng ca. tke 

Txadg-providce (KUproOi p, 104) ^ 

^ Desideri. MS, A. Book lip Ch. L p. 2-3; cf. PtiinS, p, 37-3.B, where tbeie 
some di^rCpaUiGiei,. Desideri pushes the sodtbern liniit. abou l 2* too la-F soiltb- 
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but rather to the thinness of the air in a country which is nothing 
but mountains in every direction, and to the prevailing 'vnnds, 
which carry down the glacial cold from their ice-bound tops. 
From October to the middle of April or the beginning of May the 
cold is most intense, then the weather grows milder, and in June, 
July and August, but for the cooling e^ect of the rains, the heat 
would be quite unbearable intensified as it is by the reflection from 
the naked mountain sides. Thus vegetation is rendered possible. 
September is a dry season and up to the middle of October the tem¬ 
perature remains moderate. Because the air is dry, the cold, how¬ 
ever intense, does not affect one’s health, and I never took any 
harm from sleeping in the open as I often had to do on my jour¬ 
neys 

The numerous scientific observations that have been taken of 
late years have greatly enlarged our knowledge of the chmatic 
conditions of this highest table-land on earth ®). In consequence, 
the views generally prevalent concerning the utterly arid nature 
of the Tibetan climate have had to be thoroughly revised, Desl- 
deri’s observations have special reference to the Tsangpo district, 
with which he had been in touch. On this territory Sandberg 
remarks: "In Central districts rain-showers occur on very many 
days in July and August, the monsoon effects not reaching the 
North-western Central region until about July 20th, From tlie 
middle of June to the end of August, in the provinces of Tsang 
and Ui, including Yarlung, Yamdok and Lhobrak, nearly every 
day the sky is cloudy and frequently heavily overcast" *}, 

From the British expedition staying at Gyantse and Lhasa in 
1904 we have some maximum temperatures for the summer- 
months of that year. These statistics work out for Gyantse (13.200 
feet) from June 26 to July 14 at an average maximum of 95“ F 
(3S“ C.) with a highest rna-ximum of 1 OS’® F. (40* C.) on July 11; for 
Lhasa (12.290 feet) from August 3 to Auptst 31 an average ma.xi- 
mum of 86“ F (30* C.) with a highest of 95* F. (35* C.) on 
August 3; for Sept. 1 to 22 these figures were 80° F, (26“ C.) and 
S9* F, (31* C.) respectively, the last being registered on 1 and 3 
Sept. With reference to Desideri's remark regarding the summer- 
rains it may be noted that at Gyantse rain was recorded on 6 days 

*) t)«lderi, MS. A. Back 11, ch. 11 p. Puitli. P. 38-35. 

1 Cf. SitidbefB, TOft, p. 21-27, 

'1 C(. SinclbcrB, TAtt, p. 2S. 
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out of the total of IB, arid at Lhasa on 14 out of the 29 days In 
August ^). 

The pnxiuce of the soil is but scanty in this rocky, cold and 
barren country, where moreover no water can be had for irrigation 
except at the foot of hills and mountains. Barley is an important 
crop as is also rice m the southern districts; the most important, 
however, are root-crops, especially turnips, radish, garlic and on¬ 
ions. Fruit also is scarce. Walnuts and peaches are met with in 
every district, pears only in Thakp6-Khier and in Kham. where 
even the vine manages to keep alive *). 

The presence of gold and silver all over Tibet, eapecially in 
Kham, one of the points brought out by Desideri, has been amply 
confirmed by later travellers. Thus Nain Singh speaks of a rich 
silver-bearing hillnlistrict four miles north of Lhasa, But the 
government prohibits any mining operations becatise the countiy 
w ould be impoverished and the population degenerate, should the 
metal be worked A different pohey is followed with regard to 
the gold-fields of Thok Jalung about IQQ miles north of the Kailas 
Peak. There under the supervision of a special gold-commissioiicr 
appointed by the government at Lhasa, the gold-bearing soil is 
dug up and w^ashed *). To this effect, Desideri infonns us, they 
use a wooden structure, something like a gun-carriago or the con¬ 
duit of a water-mill. On the bottom of this machine large square 
sods covered svith thick coarse grass are placed and on these the 
dug-up earth is spread out. From the top large quantitios of water 
are poured in, which rushing down with force carry away the 
lighter earth and small stones, leaving a black substance with the 
heavier gold between the blades of grass. After this the sods are 
taken out of the tray and again washed and shaken over bowlsp 
which operation is repeated till ttie pure gold of the size of coarse 
sand remains behind *). 

CL Wnddelt, Uuaa, p, 463^ 46^. 

DsiiJcrip US. A_ Bo&k IlpCh, 2, p. 7; Palnl, p. 96. D^ia«ri nmkes special itucnticn 
□f Reopof^Uco whopontUutm L^) and of the CilM Nbrljisi ty 

Sln^h dUd olhEF. About vixie.gmwin^ In Takpo DoIJa Pcann Writs - Vi Mco alficnf 
yii\ tiic»lti,cbe iMitlo ua poco d*uvn" (Klnpi^lb. p. 275J. 

^ Cf. Records, T, 22_ Afitordinj to O, Coalra (jEfOROWiV N<d& Ensteipn 
Oegraph, Journal, vo3, UV. (1919) p. 246) the Ilbctam hm a supCTstllUCHlS 
Hun to pradous meuh fenm tbo eartli, bcliH^ing that thfiy cftatribaiB Uj 

fcrtaUiy. 

*) Rmrd*, Ip p. B2. 

■) DcsldfiBi^ MS, A, Book 11, ch, II. p, B; giVcD Ihs iuUy in. Pnlni, p. 97, 
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Besides salt, in which Tibet is so rich that it can supply Nepal 
and the southern border states, there is found a very fine, white 
powder, called Putoa in the vernacular. It is used in making tea, 
in order to change its natural colour into that of red wine by 
which they set great store. It also takes the place of soap and is 
used to clean articles of clothing ^). Sherring has a different 
account to give of the red colour and the stimulating effect of tJie 
Tibetan brick-tea. That it was the result of an admiscture he says 
was well known, but the secret was very carefully kept by the 
Chinese manufacturers. *Tt was accidentally discovered by one 
Kumaon firm, the Bereoag Tea Company, as a cake of Chinese 
brick-tea opened by them w^as found to have a leaf of the herb 
utilised left in it by an oversight. This leaf w^as carefully esamined 
and was traced to be a wild plant which grows very generally in 
many localities in our hills, and as soon as experiments produced 
the red colour and the stimulating effect in the beverage it w'as 
kno^vn for certain that the whole secret w^as discovered" 

Desideri does not fail to notice the thermal springs of sulphur¬ 
ous water and the use made of their healing powder by sick people, 
though he does not specify ^ as Sandberg does, that one of the main 
purposes of those baths is "the efficacy of the sulphur in the 
destruction of vermin," by which all Tibetans are plagued on 
account of their loathsome dirtiness 
Among the curiosities of Tibet Desideri mentions a curious kind 
of springs. “In some localities there are other mineral waters of 
somewhat acid taste and of a peculiar quality which I would not 
have believed possible if I had not experienced it^ The springs do 
not w'ork all the year round nor have they that peculiar quality 
except at a fixed season. Tow'ards the end of the severest cold, 
that is about the end of March, when the peaches begin to bloom, 
the springs suddenly begin to flow. The Heater has the taste of 
peach blossom, and as long as the blossom continues on the trees, 
so long does the w^ater retain thb taste, and during the same 
period it has the wonderful property of purging the stomach, 

OfisicIcH, MS. A. Book ll-, cll, p- Fulni, p. M. Della Pennn abw mfuliocEia 
sptciB di terra Candida minera ^ nrrosivrt ehe ^xvt p^r 9%pone, pfir lirar Itwrl il 
colore e far ctmew 5 <hlEec:Uimtiite k >ivan4e-'' ( KtapiVth p. 275). Tliis Putoa ti pavb- 
aMy A ulducq carbocata. Das {p. tS*) sayi ihat ''a kind qF wood^ust called 
ii aacd soap, whilst Waddell. 214) refm to the uie o( *saMoe earth”. 

Skerring, p 31S, 

Satidberg, Tihft, p, 72. 
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either by vomiting or defecation. Hence the Tibetans throng those 
springs at that sea^n and take their waters for some days till they 
are satisfied with their purge. About the end of April the blos¬ 
soming season is over and with it the working of the springs, and if 
in some case the latter do continue to flow they have lost their 
pungent taste and purgative property" Are we to take this 
merely as a reference to the thawing of the springs at the begin¬ 
ning of the mild season ? or must we here recognize geysers with 
their intermittent character, which are frequent in some parts of 
Tibet ? But even then, what about the w^onderful taste and the 
curative properties of these waters ? 

Turning to the animal kingdom Desideri now describes the 
Tibetan fauna, the musk deer, the parrots of Takpo and Congh6, 
and especially the yak, after which a chapter is given to rivers^ 
boats and bridges The reader who should expect a minute 
description of theTsangpOp would be disappointed' there are a few^ 
general remarks on it but the name is not mentioned, "The moun- 
tainous nature of the country has allowed the formation of only 
one large river besides inconsiderable mountain streams; flowing 
from east to west [sfc] this river divides the whole of this third and 
principal Tibet into a northern and southern territory^ Then after 
traversing the whole province of Lower Congb6 it turns east and 
south, enters the country of the Lhobks and thence descends into 
Rongmatip a province of Mogol, finally to reach and join the Gan¬ 
ges,"" Thb is all. 

On the other hand there are the boats of yak or cow hides and the 
hanging bridgesp w'hich engage a great deal more of his attention. 
Thus all the bridges span the river without any support, except the 
iron bridge east of Zste-thang, where the river is so vnde that it 
requires three spans resting on two stone piers built in the stream*)- 
‘Ttfom sheer necessity 1 have twice made use of such a bridgCp in 
all other cases 1 have been able to avoid tlxetn", which concluding 
remark seems to show that Desideri did not consider these bridges 
tlie safest mode of transit. 

*) Desidczl, MS. A, Book II, cli. II, p. lO; not f&tind in Pnini. 

"1 Sandbcff, rifcrt, p. 69—71^ 

^ I>«sid«T{, MS. A. Book II, fill. Tit p, I|-I7rpartly ift Puini^p, ^ 9 ^ Wf.) IV. 
p. 17—20 fPamip p, 100-TD2]. 

This bridge ia no longer extaiil. Pundit RUhen Singh, wSd was at Tsetan^ Octo- 
btr 8, 1842, cfWI«l Ebe river Ihrw miles below ibe lowo, whert it was 2^ pates 

forrhcrijr an irasi thh pLa« which 1 was talel wbS deslroved bjr 

tlKhtning'". RfiXfrds, II, 2S6. 
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Desideri now resumes again the geographical description of the 
Tibetan territory, some stray remarks on which he had recorded in 
the diary of his journey from Leh to Lhasa. He starts with Serkia, 
the capita] of the province of Zzangto^ where the Tartar princess in 
whose escort he had travelled, had been taken ill. The enforced 
leisure had allowed him to look about him. **Serkia is built in the 
form of a crescent on the side of a high mountain, whose slope it 
covers till a large and populous monastery is reached. Right at the 
top lies a fort. Down belowr flows a river across which a fine bridge 
has been thrown, not of iron, but of brick and wood. Many houses 
and villages are seen scattered about the surrounding plain. In the 
town itself reside a governor and many officials'^ 

Serkia can I think only be identified with the Saka D^ng or 
Saka Fort of modem maps. (Sometimes Sarka^ cf. Stieler 1901). 
It is situated at about 65® E and 29® 30' N, a mile or so north of 
the Chaka River, a tributary of the Charta, which joins the Tsang“ 
po some ten mites to the west. The place is described by Rawling 
as *^a straggling village of about twenty-five mud brick houses 
built under the shelter of a low' ridge and on a mound l 3 diig just 
above the level of the plain/" Not a towm, therefore, in any real 
sense, nor is any mention made of a gompa or of a fort* Yet it is a 
place of considerable importance not so much from its size as from 
the fact that it is regarded as the centre of a very large district *). 
Nain Singh, ’who was there in September 1865 and in May 1666, 
calls it “a large village containing numerous houses built of sun- 
dried bricks. It is ruled by a Jongpon'' A fort standing at the 
east end of the village is also mentioned by him but no monastery. 
Very likely the place has fallen into decay in the course of time. 
Perhaps W'e may s^ a relic of former greatness in the fact that 
the W'hole district from Tra-dom to Sang-Sang-Kau, a distance of 
about 160 miles in a straight Kne, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Jongpon or governor of Saka. 

"The two other pro vinces of the most w^estem part of thisTibeL% 
Desideri continues, "are those of Chie^rong and Kutti, both of 
which border on Nepal, in the first the Zedoaria is especially 
found, which is exported to Nepal and chiefly to Hindustan and 
sometimes fetches an exorbitant price. By the Chiefi-rong route 

DsSdcri, MS, A. Book U, ctl. V. P- 2\. 

p. 221. R)>t]cT(p. 301J irtlty S|wite of doEcn 
*} t. 17,33,70, KiirajpKluiD IWO only*pcalf5 of tlie oaslk (p. 227). 
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it is po^ible to ride to Nepal arid thence to ^logiii on horseback, 
not so by that of Kuttt This last provinoe^ which is not very large* 
has a capital of the same name, also called Gnee^lam- It begins 
near Kciusdam and Nesti, the first frontier-towns towards Nepal^ 
and ends in an immense mountain range, called Langur, about 
which later on. Not long ago the town and country of Kutti were 
subject to the Ragia of Kattmandu, but for several years it has 
formed part of this Thibet. If there is but one governor in other 
important places of this kingdom, here at Kutti there are three, 
forming one governing body or law-court. The reason is that the 
king wants to make sure of their fidelity, not only because it is a 
frontier town where many strangers come and go, but more espec¬ 
ially becaxise every year this region furnishes considerable sums to 
the treasury. For in the first place these parts supply the whole of 
Tibet with iron. Then because the above-mentioned desert [Ngari 
Giongar] renders travelling very irksome, there are always passing 
through Kutti caravans of Armenian merchants, and traders from 
Hindustan, Caximir and Nepal. The merchandise arrives in uni- 
form and well-closed packages^ each bale weighing two di 
PaUn^ij which if I remember right is alxsut eighty pounds. Those 
packages called in Hindustani Bticcu, in Tibetan Thobo, are not 
opened or examined as to their contents, but for each t wo Man di 
Paitnit several Tmng are paid. Each Trang b iSj Roman paoli 
or 3J Hindustani rupees. The import duties axe not the same for 
every one. Nepali merchants pay less by a privilege granted 
them by a Great-Lama of Tibet who was bom in their country, 
and by a Nepalese princess who became queen of Tibet ; all others 
pay the full amount. In case the wares are not conveyed in large 
packages but in small parcels payment is rnade according to esti¬ 
mate. The outfit necessary for the journey is duty-free. Those who 
pass from Kutti into Tibet pay no personal toU, but those who go 
out of the country pay four Roman paoH^ i^ e, tw^o 
of Nepal or one rupee of Hindustan. All goods going from Kutti to 
Nepal must be earned on the shoulders of men, but in the opposite 
direction everything is done by horses or mules^ and constant 
commercial intercourse is of great pecuniary profit to the in¬ 
habitants. Another good custom is the following. The import duties 
having been paid on entering Kutti one is free to traverse the whole 
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of Tibet mthout being liable to further pa}mierits. Many rich 
Nepalese merchants live at Kutti. It is a cold country and in 
winter the snow often lies very deep" 

In the province of Chie^-rotig we easily recognuEe the Kenim 
Shahr district, wherein 1865 NainSingh had so many obstructions 
put in his way before he could proceed on his great journey to 
Lhasa and the iipper-Tsangpo basin Hari Ham, who visited it 
in 1885, calb it Kirong * *). The capital of the same name lies (9,100 
feet) on the left bank of the Jongka Changbo River, about SO miles 
in a straight line from Katmandu. Both explorers call attention 
to an article of commerce, a plant called Nitbisi or Jadwar, grow¬ 
ing wild in great plenty, which Montgomerie specifies as the Ze- 
doary, “a spicy plant somewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a 
sweet scent". Its root is held in very great ^teem throughout 
India, as possessing great healing power when applied to cuts, 
scars, bites of venomous serpents and insects. Large quantities of 
the root are gathered from July to October, and after being dried 
in the shade they are ready for export *). Hari I^am also points 
out the advantage of the Kirong route over that by Kutti or Ndam, 
because it b practicable for ponies. 

Kutti or Gnee-lam, the present NiJam Dzong on the Bhotia 
Kosia River, as w^ell as Nesti (Listi Bhausar) have been spoken of 
m the preceding chapter, and the mention of the former by Grue- 
ber as the first town of Nepal gives indirect confirmation of Desi- 
deri's statement that not so very long ago it had been part of 
Katmandu. In 1871 Hari Haiift found not three, but two Jongpons 
exercising joint jurisdiction within their dbtrict "so as to be a 
check on one another," which institution he aLso found at Kirong"). 

''^^hether from the upper district of Ser-kia or from the lower 
district of Kutti", Desideri goes on, "the journey to Lhasa, tlxe 
centre of this Tibet, requires a full month; the road lies continual¬ 
ly through w'ell-iuhabited regions in which especially three places 
are of importance and well known. The first b Chiang-ze, the 
capital of a province and the residence of one of the principal 
governors. It has a large, populous monastery and there live many 


OKi^cd, MS. A. Book II, cb. V, p, 2 i -23; Paiiii, p. 05 - 86 . 
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foreign merchants. Certain: woollen goods manufactured here are 
in great demand in Tibet, so that the sale throughout the king¬ 
dom is very great, 

"The second place is Secchia, the capital of a fairly large 
principality. The land and people of this district are under the 
suzerainty of the king of Tibet, but they pay no tribute and render 
him no services in ordinary circumstances. They are governed by a 
Lama, a feudal vassal of the king. He is not Hke other lamas bound 
by the law of celebacy^ but may marry to secure the succession* 
This having been secured he must separate from his mfe, and on 
his death he is succeeded by his son both in his spiritual and his 
temporal office. This prince lives at Secchia in the large, populous 
monastery in the middle of which stands his splendid palace. There 
is also another, still largetp monastery for women. Besides the 
temple connected rrith those monasteries, there is outside the to™ 
yet another of extraordinary size and wealth, where now and then 
services are conducted by the monks, the nuns and the Lama him¬ 
self. The toTivn is situated at the foot of a high mountain, against 
which the houses gradually rise in the form of a semi-circle. The 
whole is walled in and in the plain round about stand many fine 
houses. 

"The third place of importance is Giegazze, once the capital of 
the former kingdom of Zzang^ now of the province of Zzang-mS.. - 
AfterLhasa this is the most important tow^n of Tibet. It is the resi¬ 
dence of a Lama, very pow'erful and rich, who is second in dignity 
to the Great-Lama so that, if the latter should be a child, the Laum 
of Giegazze must teach and educate him . The Lama who lived there 
at the time of my stay was held in such high esteem both in Tibet 
and outside, that when the late Emperor of China sent an embassy 
to his kinsman Ginges-Khang, king of Tibet, he also despatched 
one to this Lama. Every one admired his firmness and courage 
when he offered heroic resistance to the conquerors of Lhasa, 
who after the sack of this town marched on Giegazze to make the 
fabidously rich temple and the monastery share the same fate. 
In a short time he fortified both with a new wall^ armed his peoples 
and forced the enemy to retreat. He has numerous subjects, 
enjoys huge revenues and is enormously rich. He lives in asplcu-- 
didly built palace and is the owner of the rich temple with its gold 
idols and costly ornaments. The large and finely ornamented 
monastery adjoins the palace; and as this is one of the principal 
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universities of Tibetp monies flock to it from many places and differ¬ 
ent nations. Nor is a large nunnery wanting, subject to his author¬ 
ity. In it lives the Tartar princess who so greatly fecilitated my 
journey through the desert of Ng-nari Giongar. 

'The town of Giegoz-ze lies in a wde plain, dose to a mountain. It 
has a numerous population and harbours a great many foreigners; 
Tartarsp Chinese, merchants from Kashmir, Hindustan and 
Nepal. In it resides one of the prindpal governors of Tibet with 
his whole staff of officials* In 1720 the damage sustained during 
tlie siege was repaired and the town enlarged. Across the large 
river that flows by the city, a long and strong bridge is built, one 
of the best of the whole of Tibe t* The plain round about is studded 
with farmsteads and villages** 

CySntse or Chiang-ae (13,120 feet) situated on the Nyang River 
an affluent of the Tsangpo was visited by Nain Singh in 1865 and 
by others after him, and has been well-known since Sir Francis 
Younghu^sband's expedition, a party of which had to sustain a 
regular siege at this place* A full description of the flourishing, 
large town is given by Waddell, who hke the Pundit before him 
makes special mention of the w^ooUen cloth referred to by Desideri, 
for which the town has remained famous till the present day 

Far less kno^TO is Secchia or Sa-kya, which for ages has been 
the headquarters of the semi-heretical Sa-kya school of Buddhists, 
ivho were paramount in Tibet till their power was broken by the 
tielugpa-sect Della Penna dates the independent position of its 
Great Lama from the year 790^ when the Chinese Emperor created 
this dignity *). The town lies at an altitude of 13,900 feet on 
the right bank of Sa-kya Chu about at 88^^ 10" E and 38"" 55* N. 
^\■'hen staying there in 1671 Hari Ram leonied that the great 
monastery at the foot of w'hieh the town is situated, counted 2,500 
inmates ruled by a Great Lama called Sa-kya Gangma. His are 
the only lamas in this part of Tibet who are allowed to marry. 
Sara! Chandra Das discusses several points in the history of the 
Sa-kya principality. A few months before hb visit in 1682 the 
Prince-Lama had died leaving five sons out of whom a successor 
H-as to be chosen^). Ekai Kawaguchi felt so disgusted at the 

*) MS. A. Book 11, ch. V. p, Z3-2&S PuinS, p. 47-50. 
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degeneracy of the sect on his arrival in 1900 that he declined to 
prolong his stay at the monasteryAccording to the testimony 
of Ugyen G}ratso and Das the people of Sa-kya bear no high cha¬ 
racter in Tibet 

There is no need to dwell on Giegazze or Shigatse (12,850 feet) 
on the Nyang River not far from the Tsangpo, where in the famous 
monastery Tashi'Lhumpo the Pantchen Riponche or Tashi Lama 
resides. The particulars given by Desideri and many more have 
become generally known especially after Sven Hedin's inquiries 
during his seven weeks’ stay there * *). 

Desideri was now at the heart of Tibet, Lhasa, the mystic city, 
which was to remain shrouded from the eager West for nearly two 
centuries more. When in 1866 with the most diligent search Vule 
had gathered together whatever evidence was available, the poor¬ 
ness of the result drew from him the complaint referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter: “A fatality has attended the accounts of 
Lhasa that should have been”. Nor’where the additions made to our 
knowledge in subsequent years by Pundits, by Das and others of a 
nature tosatbfy the desire for accurate and detailed information 
that stirs the modem mind. The turning point came with the fa¬ 
mous expedition of SirPrancis Younghusband in 1904, when at a 
sweep the veil was tom away bchmd which the golden roofs of 
the far-famed city had gleamed so mysteriously. In the palaces of 
the great the hated foreigner made his home for weeks, in the 
splendid apartments of the wonderful PotaJa he deliberated upon 
the fate of Tibet, even within the precincts of the Jo-kang he set 
his foot when the doors of the sacred tTeasure-house and Kaaba of 
all Lamaism were thrown wide, Lhasa had yielded up its secrets, 
and the reader who may wish to wander in imagination among the 
monuments of its past, need but turn to the splendid volumes by 
Austen Waddell and Percivai Landon. 

Nearly two centuries before, Desideri wandered in those same 
streets, a lonely traveller. ^Vhat he noted down of the sights he 
saw was never known to Yule, nor is it mentioned by either of 
the two writers just referred to. Desideri’s account does, indeed, 
lack finish and detail, it is silent on points of importance, it wants 
the indispensable aid of drawing and photography, yet its historic- 

■) tUwagiuebi,p.a4l—245, 
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al value cannot be denied, the more so as its author saw the city 
before it was swept by the devastating storm of the revolution 

Two principal personages are always mentioned by Desideri, 
the Great-Lama and the King. The dignity that goes by the latter 
title was created by Kushi Khan, who in 1642 conquered Tibet. 
Retaining the sovereignty himself, he appointed hy the side of the 
Dalai Lama, a Desi or Governor. The Desi is commonly called 
regent [gyal-tsab) or king (gyalbo), and the extent of his power 
and influence is at any time greatly dependent on the personal 
character of the Dalai Lama. At present the office is elective, 
though the candidate must be a lama from one of the four great 
Lings, the royal monasteries of Lhasa ’). 

Without venturing on any estimate of the population Desideri 
only notes that it is very numerous and contains among its num¬ 
bers a large proportion of foreign merchants, which is still true of 
the modem city * *]. The houses are described as built mainly of 
stone, three stories high and having large and comfortable apart¬ 
ments and rooms with floors made of a kind of mosaic gleaming 
like mirrors. There is, moreover, a domestic oratoiy with lamps 
burning before the images of the gods, whilst offerings of water, 
rice, corn and fruit are displayed in dishes of porcelain or other 
materiaL Evidently only the dwellings of the well-to-do can have 
answered this description and even these cannot, at the present 
time, be said to come up to this standard. Speaking of modem 
Lhasa Waddell says that “the houses of the citizens are substan¬ 
tially built of stone or sun-baied bricks ; the walls neatly white¬ 
washed and the woodwork picked out in colours, with charms 
against the Evil Eye pasted over the doorway, give a general look 
of comfort from the street- But a glance within dispels the illusion 
and shews the interior to be quite as squalid and dirty as those of 
the wretched hovels in the country, and reflects the general 
poverty of the place. The more well-to-do also live in a curious mix¬ 
ture of squalor and dirt. Their larger houses have similar mean 
and untidy interiors, although some of the more wealthy, imitat¬ 
ing the Chinese have sufficient taste to ornament their interiors 

') I>«»idcri, SIS. A, Bosk H, Ch. VI. p. 26-^2. Poini, p. M-SI. 
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with paintings, frescoes and better furniture, and a few may have 
one or two glazed windows, a great rarity in Lhasa" ^}. Desideri 
refers neither to dirty interiors nor to wretched dwellings of the 
poorer classes, though we may fairly suppkose them to have been 
no better than they are now. The condition of the streets he has 
also passed over in silence, though every modem visitor has pro¬ 
nounced them to be unutterably wretched, being unpaved and con¬ 
verted into regular mud pools, or rather cesspools in the rainy 
season, since they also serve the purpose of sewers. But then, the 
European notion and practice of cleanliness and comfort had not 
reached the level which we now consider normal, and in Desideri's 
opinion this feature did not call for special mention ^). 

In the centre of the city, we are further told, is a fairly large 
square, in which market is held every day tili the evening. Its 
nothem side is occupied by the luxurious Trussi-Khang palace, the 
residence of the king- "On the west-side of this square stands an 
ancient and very rich temple, called Lha-Brang, palace of the 
Uia. In the porch are Bne pictures. Within there are many recesses, 
like chapels,which are dedicated to tlieseveralgodsof those peoples 
and in which many large lamps, fed with yellow butter instead 
of oil, bum night and day. Like the other temples of Tibet it is 
covered with a flat roof. From this roof rise a number of pillars 
arranged along a large, oblong opening, and supporting a canopy 
made of bronze or brass plates ornamented with bas-reliefs, the 
whole being bea.utifully guilt. The sun shining on it makes it 
luminously resplendent and proclaims afar the majesty of the 
temple. Small bells which tinkle at the slightest breath of air are 
hung up at the edges especially near the comers. This superstme- 
turc is not quite flat but rises towards the middle like a roof the 
sides being covered with figures and arabesques of guilt metal. 
Through the screen light has access to the temple. Round the 
flat roof of the building runs a cornice and an imposing frieze 
of very beautiful bas-reliefs all in guilt metal. Daily services in the 
temple are conducted by a gTea.t number of monks, who live in a 
vast monas tery dose by, and the people flock to them in great 

■> Waddell, lJusa,f. 349. See aiso Hue, II, 247j Lindsn, lI,20S,TI!u: 
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numbers and in a religious spirit. The temple is surrounded by a 
wide street wi th very important buildings^ and it is along tins street 
that the Tibetans make their Khora or circuit of tbe temple in 
such a way as always to have it on their right: great remission of 
punishment is they think thus secured. No one^ not even the 
king, may pass through this street on horaeback; every one must 
dismount and lead his horse by the bridle or leave it at the entrance. 
Some even traverse the street measuring the whole length of it 
with their bodies.” 

Waddell has only a passing reference to the '^chief market-place 
in the great square surrounding the Cathedral" by wbidt, of 
course, the wide street of the Khora is meant, as also appears 
from the plans of Lhasa given by Waddell and by Landon, though 
these plans do not agree in every detail. 

The Pundit Kishen Singh, who stayed at Lhasa for some months 
in 1879, is the only one to mention that the temple and its three 
adjacent buildings — the court-house, the pohee-station and the 
treasury — are surrounded by a street thirty feet broad; he, too, 
is the only one when speaking of the sacred roads to include the 
circuit round the temple WTien describing the temple Waddell 
does indeed refer to a sacred road round it, the so-caUed Sliddle 
Circle "an alley by which pilgrims circumambulate the main build¬ 
ing” *), hut this cannot be the “wide street" + Has the sacred rite 
of walking round the temple fallen into disuse? It is certainly 
strange that, whereas every visitor reports on the Lingkor, the 
principal circular road, the via sacta of Lhasa, that girdles the 
town, Desideri seems to be unaware of its existence. 

The great temple Lha-brang. the house of the gods. — the 
name of the city has the same meaning and was originally the dis¬ 
tinctive name of the temple — commonly called Jo-kang, was of 
cour^ an object of interest during the English occupation. The 
descriptions by Waddell and Landon are far more complete than 
Desideri's, for they could procure admission to the mnermost parts, 
even to the great golden statue of the principal god Jo, which is 
meant to represent Buddha as a young man *). The two writers 
diverge widely in their appreciation both of the architecture and 
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the statue; thus while Landau impressively states that “this beauti¬ 
ful statue is the sum and dimax of Tibet”, to Waddell's cooler 
judgment it is *‘a repellent image, about a man's size, seated 'aith 
goggle eyes and coarse, sensual face, and [it] is of very rude work¬ 
manship. So inferior is it to anything that I have seen in China and 
so unlike in feature to any type of Buddha's image there, that I 
doubt the story of its foreign origin. Nor does it resemble any 
Indian ones, nor have 1 seen anything so uncouth in Buddha's 
images in Burma, Ceylon or Japan.” Equally incompatible are 
the descriptions by these two writers of the Doring, andent 
monument before the main entrance of the temple ^). 

AMiether the outward appearance of the temple has been much 
tampered with since Desidcri's time it is hard to say. He clearly 
mentions but one canopy, Giorgi refers to five *] and Kishen Singh 
to four, while Waddell counts "three so-called golden pavilions of 
Cbine.se pagoda shape”. Tinkling bells are not referred to by any 
later travellers. 

“There are at Lhasa”, the narrator continues, “three other 
idolatrous temples and monasteries of the same sect [the Gelugpa 
or Yellow-caps], One is situated in the north-eastern quarter and 
is reserved for the Tartars. The other two lie towards the east, one 
near the town-Umit, the other just on it, both called by the same 
name Ramo-cce. In the former there live many monks, mostly 
children, who start their first studies here, later to pass into the 
university-monastery to take their degrees. The second is dedi¬ 
cated to Sciacchik-Thubba [the Tibetan appellation of Buddha 
Sakya Muni], whom the Tibetans acknowledge as their founder. 
The legendary tales current about him can be read in the ridi 
paintings of a large monastery near the temple. It is especially the 
Nepalese merchants, with whom the god is held in great honour, 
who come here to perform their devotions] therefore the above- 
mentioned Nepalese princess on becoming queen of Tibet, had it 
constructed for their convenience" *). 

Supposing the site of Desideri's “Tartar” monastery to be cor¬ 
rectly given, it must be identified with the establishnient visited 
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by Waddell and described by him as the “wealthy monastery of 
Mnru at the north-east comer of Lhasa, famous for its teaching of 
the occult and black art'* * i). though no mention is made of Its 
being specially reserved for Tartars, As to Eamo-cce, which lies to 
the northward, the site assigned to it by Desideri is quite wrong, 
while in no modem writer any hint can be found of there being 
two distinct establishments of the same name. Opposite the Ra- 
mo-cce temple Waddell in his Plan of Lhasa marks an “Upper 
School of Mysticism", which is probably Desideri's scholastic estab¬ 
lishment. Temple and school would make one monastery, which 
is also the appellation applied to Ramo-cce by Nain Singh *) and 
Kinthup *). The temple itself, after the Jo-kang the most venerated 
of aU temples in Tibet, impressed Landon as "a mediaeval build¬ 
ing of an undistinguished type, the gudded roof is the prettiest 
thing about it"*),Sarat Das was much disillusioned when he saw 
it , It has been built by the Chinese princess Konjo, while the f6le of 
the Nepalese queen is reduced to the placing of the oldest images*). 

In ancient times, our missionary goes on to teU us, Lhasa was 
an open place, Ginges-Khang being the first to protect it at various 
points with gates and fortifications*). Situated in a plain the 
town is enclosed by mountains so as to leave only four approaches 
each of them defended by a fortification. Through the middle of 
the piain, close by the town, a large river flows from west to east. 
Coming fromGiegazze one meets, on approaching the plain between 
two huge mountains, a fort situated at a great height. Fail¬ 
ing other means, stones would suffice to stop a whole arm)’. Not 
far from it there is a vast university-monastery, called Breebung, 
inhabited by many lamas, doctors and professors and some thou¬ 
sands of undei^aduate monks. Coming nearer to Lhasa one 
passes some pleasurergrounds and thickets, and also the cemetery 
of the Mohammedans, who come here to carry on trade. North of 
the road lies a laige garden with a delightful country-house con- 

'! Widittll, LAoiit. p, 402. 

Rtt^ds, I, 19. 

*j n, 33s. 

Ijaiden. IT, l«i i20. 

Ou, p. 30s, Set abo S3.ni]berg, TiM, p. 1B2, 

it nat ihc dcfpst bvlA Tib«taii lung, ot wbQm coDfe 

^13 bfl siLd lalitr on. Tlws defcncrt iDenlionfrd: bnrc Were coiutruct^ , te 

Eioeppcn jp, cIdh ef tfcpe seventMotli c£ 9 lyry and 

tn 1 7Z2 by order of tbe ChlneM HmperOr Same |[al« and frtgiflents of 
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taining beautiful paiutings. It was built by the same Great Laraa 
who constructed the Tmssi-Khang palace. Still closer to the 
city-gate on the right there are another fort and a monastery ou 
a high and steep mountain, while on the left the mountain-side is 
connected with the town-gate by a short wall. Then, entering 
the town, one approaches the famous Potala, a splendid sight, 
the rnagnificent residence of the Great Lama of Tibet *), 

The situation of Lhasa in its fairly level plain (11 ,&31 feet above 
sea-level) surrounded by mountains has been known for some time 
from the explorations of the Pundits. Barring the slip which 
makes the river Kyi flow from west to east, instead of the opposite 
direction, Desideri’s aocoimt agre^ on all points with Waddell s 
journal. When the British expedition had crossed the Tsangpo by 
the iron suspension-bridge of Chaksam, the Kyi valley lay open 
before them. But the entrance “narrowed into a strong trail along 
which we had tO' pass in single file over masses of rocks faUen from 
above, threading in and out amongst giant rusty boulders 
chmbing giddy staircases hewn across the face of the granite cliffs 
overhanging the rushing swirling tide of the muddy Tsangpo, a 
few yards below,.., This defile was nearly two miles long, and 
about the moat formidable natural barrier we bad yet encoun¬ 
tered. The strongest part of all was at its lower end, where it joined 
at right angles the valley leading up to Lhasa. Here the rocks rose 
up in almost sheer cbffs into colossal columns and aiguilles, owing 
to the massive cristaUine granite splitting sharply along its lines 
of cleavage, and on the topmost pinnacle, nearly half a thousand 
feet above us, outlined against the sky, stood looking down upon 
us the old castle of Chu'sul and its lower fort on a knife-edge ridge 
much nearer. Th^ two forts, although now more or less ruinous, 
had evidently been of enormous strength,.... this marvellously 
strong natural position..,, luckily was not held against us, al¬ 
though an immense heap of newly collected stones at its lower end 
showed that the Lamas had intended to hold it” *). The aptness of 
the quotation will, it is hoped, atone for its length since it would 
hardly be possible to afford a more vivid illustration of Desideri s 
somewhat jejune statement concerning the natural strength of the 
approach to the Lhasa valley. 

The university of Breebung with its thousands of students is 

’J Oesiaeri, MS, A. Book It, et. VI. 29-30; in Pulnl, p. 55-56. 

^ W'i]ia4«ll, CMm, p. 316—317, 
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the still famous Drephimg monastery whose numerous inmates 
exercise no small influence in the political circles of the capital ®). 
The royal country-seat with its large park northward of the road 
is the Lba-lu palace, one of the five beautiful things of Lhasa, 
where the British mission took up its quarters, and which is fully 
described by Landon as a typical Tibetan house®). The mouastery 
on the right close to the town-gate Fargo Ka'Ung, the chief gate 
of Lhasap is that of Kundeling, one of the four royal monasteri^ 
or LingSp from which the R<^ent used to be chosen during the 
minority of the Dalai Lama. 

The residence of the foremost personage in all Tibet is, of course, 
not passed over in silence. But after seeing the illustrations in 
Waddell and Landon the want of them in Desideri isonly the more 
regretted * *). '“The Potala is a mountain or rather a rock of large 
circumference but not veiy high. To the south of it hes a fine square, 
which like a fortress is shut in by heavy walls with gates and 
outworks, and on the inside is beautified with fine porticos. From 
this square, by broad stairs with balustrades of extraordinary 
architectural beauty, there is an easy ascent up to the top of the 
rock, where stands a splendid palace covering Its whole length and 
breadth. It has five stories and at the top a cornice in the same 
way as the above-mentioned Trussy-Khang palace. In the centre, 
where the principal apartments are situated, the symmetry of the 
paJace^front is perfect and well-proportioned. The two wings do 
not possess the required harmony and proportion, the left wing 
especially being out of keeping with the rest, yet the whole is 
splendid and in good taste. The riches of the palace are not to be 
describedp especially in the apartments of the Dalai Lama and in 
the Lha-khang or temple dedicated to C^n-ree-szy. In former 
times it was not so vast and splendid as can be seen in the drawing 
made of it by the Fathers Dorville and Grueber and published by 
Kircher in his ''I..a Cma nlustrata*', plate 18. It was enlarged and 
embellished by the same Great Lama who built Trussy-Khang 
and the country-residence [Lha-lu palace]. On the northern side 

Tbt naiQi varies willi tweiy writer; ii i* D^pung. Pabun^r 

Brebung, RebEmB cte. Its dif UPCe inWQ UlEksa is al^ Aubj^l t* vaxiout 
atimztes, of wbicb tour m\Us niay be talM* to be a fair avera^. 

Id time (p. 4S3) (be number od inunatel 5,000, wbSl* 40 yean befnie 

it must Iwve been 10,000. At preseot it fluetnate* between 5,000 eiul 7,000. 

tendon, II, 236-245. 

*) Waddetl, Uutsa, p. 367-3W. Landon, II. 279-286. 
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of the rock there is another wide road leading to the top, of such 
easy ascent that one can ride on horseback right to the point where 
the rooms begin. At some distance north of the rock there is a 
large lake surrounded by trees and woods. In the middle of this 
lake stands another palace, Lu-Khang, a well-built circular edifice 
with a splendid open gallery running round it, 'fhe paintings Inside 
are very good" *). 

To what extent the Potala has had to suffer from the catas¬ 
trophe that befell it in Desideri’s time cannot now be determined. 
Waddell still found much to admire, whilst Landon declares "that 
cheap and tawdry are the only possible adjectives which can be 
applied to the interior decoration of this great palace-temple. Part 
of it is fine in design, most of it is commonplace, all of it is dirty"*). 

After the town Desideri naturally undertakes the description of 
the environs and of the central provinces of Tibet beginning with 
the famous university of Sera, where for four months he led the 
quiet life of a student till he was driven thence by the great 
revolution. This university is situated about two miles from Lha¬ 
sa, and its heavy walls, its streets and squares, palaces and two 
large temples together with its population of thousands of monks 
make it almost a town in itself. Moreover, on the slope of the 
mountain against which it Ls built there are a number of hermitages 
for the convenience of those who w'ant to pass some time in soli¬ 
tude. East of Sera on another mountain lies a nunnery and between 
the two mountains runs the road to Dam. where the eastern desert 
begins. This desert extends as far as Coconor and China, a journey 
of three months, after which one reaches Selling (Hsining-fu), 
the first town at the commencement of the famous wall *). 

The monastery-town of Sera "with regular streets and lanes^ 
some of which recalled those of Malta" *). was visited by several 
members of the British expedition, and before them by othets. 
such as Hue, Nam Singh and Kawaguchi. Hue seems to exagge- 

’) us. A, Bo«kIl, Cti, VI. p, 30—3li Pu£nl,ii. S7—58. 

Linden, I[, 2(M, YcuD^busbaiid IhilE sams up his impieuioosof temple 
nttHiatlertKat Lhaw f "OuUldc they solid aod massive, thougb haidly bcauUfol. 

lEisjd.e they wem iweinl ud i|u^ilL and some limes CeoicoipSftfaf Reiaff* 

o)lk» TtM - GMerapb. Journal. XXV (IflOS) «2. 

J tTesWcii, MS. A, Book il, ck. VTl. p. 32; ruini, p. AS. The latter omils the 
of Dam m this place, but os p. 15, Mte I, Puioi ideatille* it with 'Tsaidam, which «» 
not correct. Dim it the territory to the north of llie province of Retlsjt and thul«« 
from the Tenpi Nor by the Ninthin-Oiani-la Ranite. 

»> Waddell, Uma. p. 3J2. 
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rnte in hts estimate of 15,000 lamas, since all other reports speak 
of about 6,000 ^). 

Besides the northern road by Sera, Desideri resumes, two others 
issue eastward from the Lhasa valley both protected by fortifica¬ 
tions. One traverses a very high mountain and leads to Sa-m-yec, 
the other, more to the east, narrow's dorvn between two mountains 
on one of which the mon^tery-university of Kaa-n-den is situ¬ 
ated. The head-lama ranks so high, that when the Great Lama is 
absent, he may supply his place on solemn occasions. If now you 
take the road that skirts the mountam on which Kaa-n-den stands 
and then turning to the left strike for the north, you come upon 
a province, still unci^dlized, called Hor, the inhabitants of which, 
mostly farmers and herdsmen, call themselves Ciangba or Horba. 
From this region one enters the eastern desert, in the direction of 
China, called by geographers Lopo. If, turning to the right, the 
southern route is taken, one is led to the province of Taze and 
other provinces situated on the northern bank of the large river 
that traverses the whole of this Tibet and divides it into a 
northern and southern half * *), 

In Kaa-n-den or Ga-den we meet with the third large monas¬ 
tery-town and university of the Tibetan Yellow-caps. It is situated 
dose to the Kyi River twenty-five miles from Lhasa and was 
founded by Tsongkapa *), who is interred there. WTien visited by 
Nain Singh in 1666 its inmates numbered 3,300, Its head, accord¬ 
ing to Waddell, exercises spiritual authority over the three great 
state-monasteries and over the whole of the Ydlow-cap order *). 
It was he, too, who at the time of the British expedition officially 
negotiated with Colonel Younghusband after the flight of the 
Dalai Lama. 


Hite, Sohikwr*, If, 283, Cf. Keeards, I, IS, 42; LuiSaa, tl, 272.«tc, PcsjdcrieX' 

Seem Id ineon 'hiilV WaddEll Ibe same: fa] (p. 26^) but io kis 

later WDTlt Umm (p, 372) be interprets it as "'KedRe of irild roses^'. Landdn fll. 2*6) 
prefers Io deri%*e it from goM, in whieJi be is supported by Hue {SDUYtnfas ll. 
^7^) 4nd Koeppen (p, 343), Any of UiE«e interpretalkniS is etymologically admissible 
4cconling to Putai {p. 66). since Sera can be a derivmiiDsi of the Tifaelaa se, re {rweh 
Sfer. re (tuiJJ) or gsCTr M (gold). 

*1 Desideri^ MS, A. Book 11, cb, Vfl, p, 33? partly in Piuaip p. 66—67^ where tlic 
detmils On Hor are wanting. 

*1 h A locil pitwuncialiofl according to FUinL 

Hue, Semvinin, 11^ 277. Tbe year of foundatioii is 1409 according to Koeppeh {p. 

34S), 

*1 Wiictdeu, LAiud, p. 400. See ^ Kawjgnehip p. 336. 
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Her or Sokpo is according to Csoma de Kdrds the Tibetan name 
of the northern Mongolian territory and on the map "Tibet and 
adjacent Countries”, published in 1914 under the direction of Colo¬ 
nel Sir S. G. Burrard the name "Hor or Bod-yul” is marked north 
of the thirty-second parallel BcUa Penna places the home of the 
Hor tribes between Tartary and the provinces of Ciang orNgari *), 
while Nain Singh thus expresses himself: "The province of Hor is 
also inhabited by nomads, termed Horpas.. ♦. This province is 
bounded on the south by the snowy range north of Brahmaputra, 
on the west by Ngari Khorsum, on the north by Eastern Turkestan 
and Sokpohuil or the country of the Sokpos or Kalmucks. East¬ 
ward this country extends beyond the Nam Lake to the frontiers 
of the Kham province" *). Sven Hedin, however, w'ould erase the 
name Hor from every map of Tibet. "For the Tibetans call the 
Turks Hor or Horpa and the Mongolians Sok or Sokpa. There are 
no Turks until you come to the northern side of the Kwen-lun 
mountains. But in spite of almost alt modem maps, there is not a 
single Turk in the heart of the Tibetan plateau-land. And there is 
nobody else either, for the part of Tibet which is generally called 
Hor on our maps is not inhabited" *). 

As to the province of Taze I am unable to identify the name. 
Puini surmises Dechen, a town on the Kyi or Lhasa River, from 
d’Anville’s spelling Tetsi, but while improbable on other grounds 
this identification implies an unsupported use of the name for 
both town and province. 

The second eastern route, so Desideri told us, led across a high 
mountain to Sa-m-yed, thus indicating the Gokhar La, 16,660 
feet, half way between Decken and Sa*m-ye6. Sa-m-yee is famous 
throughout Tibet. There is an ancient, magnificent temple, the 
first that was built in Tibet, really something extraordinaty not 
only on account of the seize and architecture of the building but 
of the number and variety of its images and its great w'ealth. 
Joined to it is a large library with a vast number of books among 
which are the manuscripts of the first Tibetan translations of the 
books which in distant ages were brought froni India at enormous 
expense. Then there is a large and rich monastery and several 
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paktices, some of which are simply magnificent, especially those of 
the Great Lama, of the king and of the local head'lama. From all 
parts the Tibetans flock to this temple to celebrate the memory 
of a certain Urghien, the founder and propagator of their religion, 
of whom I shall speak later on. The locality is frightful, for on 
the north and west it is hemmed in by high mountains and to the 
east and south stretches a sandy plain, in which very cold winds 
are pre\'alent'), 

After Nain Singh in 1874 Sarat Chandra Das stayed a few days 
at Samaye ’}, The town is situated, he says, 35 miles south-east of 
Lhasa, cut off from the northern bank of the Tsangpo by a sandy 
belt of over two miles. These shifting sands constitute a real 
menace and a targe portion of the town including some of the 
temples has already been buried under them. The principal 
temple is that of Wu-tse; this, however, is not the ancient edifice 
referred to by our missionary, which together with the library 
was destroyed by fire in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Urghien or Padmasambhava we have had occasion to speak of in 
connection with the Kailas Peak. He is worshipped in a temple 
erected outside Samaye over the cave which at one time w'as his 
dwelling-place, Preebely on account of its sacred character the 
large monastery now serves the purpose of state-treasury, to 
which circumstance Desideri does not allude. 

‘‘.At a day's journey eastward of Samaye across the river, on its 
southern bank therefore, lies the town of Zze-thang, the capital 
of the province of the same name. It is the residence of several 
governors and officials, some Tartar, some Tibetan. The town is 
known for its manufacture of w'ooUen stuffs, especially serge, which 
b made so fine as to look like silk. There is also a large monastery 
iivith a temple, while the trade causes many merchants to settle 
in the town. To the west the province of Zze-thang touches on 
that of Yarlung, known for its large pieces of fine rockcrysial. To 
the east lies the large province of Yee the most populous of all, 
whose ruler consequently takes precedence of all other provincial 
governors. Gold is found there in greater plenty than elsewhere, 
not in small grains but m nuggets of considerable size"*}. 

Desideii, US. A. Book IJ, cb. Vll. p. 33-31; PUini, p. 67-69. Oesidai, US. B. 
book III, Ch. XI., p. IlSi tfeadosot tiapels ^gaia, EDBatloDS th« larcs library. 

&*#.p. 2P2-297. C4. firrordr, 1, 175-176; 167. Uayen Gyalso ytas to Samaye to 
teas. Ct.Reeotil$, 11,349, 

»t Cealdeil, MS. A. Book II, cb, Vll. p. 34; Puini, p. 70. 
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no European has set foot in this eastern part of South Tibet, 
we have only the scanty reports of some Pundits to go upon. The 
tovm of Tsetang is placed by Nain Singhs who wa^ there in 1874, 
about twenty miles east of Samaye on the right bank of the Yai- 
lung Chu, a considerable southern affluent of the Tsarigpo ^). The 
explorer Lala was struck by the open-air market where all sorts 
of goods from Calcutta, China, Kashmir and Nepal were sold * * * ). 
No visitors report on Tsetang as specializing in serges, though Tsy- 
bikoff notes, tliat it Is famous "for the production of cloths, knit¬ 
ting and the yellow monk hats***). While Nain Singh speaks of two 
monasteries, Lala and Kishen Singh mention only of one with 
about 700 inhabitants *), Since Nain Singh seents to make a point 
' of mentioning all the gompas or monasteries tlmt lie along his 
/ route, his report seems the more rehable. 

As to Desideri*s province of Yarlung, or geographically the 
Yarlung valley, Nain Singh, the Lama Ugyen Gyabo and 
Chandra Das are one in extolling it as one of the most fertile and 
populous regions of Tibet*)* Wheat and barley are abundant as 
well as peas and many other kinds of vegetables. Fruit-trees, 
especially apricots and pears, are very common. Das^specially 
notes west of Yarlung the ^'Shetag Mountains, or Black Crystal, 
thus called from the glistening black rocks exposed to view along 
the road^^ Desideri*s rock-crystal. Even with the additional data 
of Desideri, wo can throw no light on the more eastern province 
of Yee. No Indian explorer supplies infonnation. Beyond mere 
mention of ^'^a wealthy district” east of Tsetang by the Lama 
Ugyen Gy also there is nothing in his report, nor is there in 
Lala'^s or Nem Singh's. Gold in thb region is referred to only by 
Kinthup, who records tw^o mines near Lhagyaro, about twenty- 
five miles E5E of Tsetang and two more near Laringbu •). 

South of the province of Zze-thang and Yarlung”^ the survey 
continues, ^lie the two districts of Mon and ParL It is from these 
that all parts of Tibet receive rice, which is grovro in great abun¬ 
dance, and certain red flowerets from which the red pigment for 
cloth-dyeing is obtained. There is also an enormous export- trade 

1 , 177 - 107 . 

*1 I, ms, 
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in gum for the manufacture of dyes and sealing-wax. Moreoverp 
the two districts supply white cloths of various descriptions and 
other textiles resentbJing silk, and others again that are called 
^vood-silk [seta d"all>erj]” 

This southern border-tract ol Tibet, enclosed between Pari in 
the Upper Chum bi-valley in the west and Mon-Yii! in the east^ 
called for some discussion apropos of CaceUa and Cabral's jour¬ 
ney *). The exact frontier between Tibet and Bhutan in Desideri's 
time cannot now be determined, it certainly did not coincide with 
the present boundary line, for no district in Southern Tibet grows 
ricep not even the fertile Lhobrak country, as Ugyen Gyatso ex¬ 
pressly notes *), and all the supplies are imported from Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Assam. The same holds for the other products men¬ 
tioned by Desideri, as far as the reports of the Indian explorers 
on the subject allow us to judge. Thus at Tsdna Dzongp some 
thirty miles north of Tawang in Mon-Yul, Main Singh came on 
an important market * in which Tibetan articles were exchanged 
lor rice, spiceSp dyes, fruits, and coarse cloths (a kind of silk) frorn 
Assam. Rice is even a state monopoly and at TsSna is a De-Rang 
or rice house in charge of a Lhasa official who buys up ail the 
imports Something ol the kind is reported by Rinzin Nimgyl 
for Chhampa village in the Puntliang valley in East Bhutan. There 
the exports from Tibetp especially salt and wool, were either sold for 
cash, in Tibetan currency, or bartered for (akindofsilk), 
mar (coloured silk), yuUha (a cotton cloth)p rice etc. The same tra¬ 
veller briefly notices a plant from which a scarlet dye is obtained. 
South of Chumbi in Bhutan he found “'a scandent plant, called 
chud *... It is found growing wild in these parts entwined round 
the trunk of trees and it is a most important article of trade. The 
people gather it in the jungles, cut it up into small piecea and 
carry it away into Tibet, where a rich red dye is extracted from 
it, when dry. This dye is in great demand throughout Tibet" *). 


Braider!, MS. A Book IL £±. Vll. Pufn!. p. 70-71. 

•i SupriCh. V^p. 143. 
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it M called Kdin in Biutard's map, 
iftfoTite. 1,177. 
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Desidtri continues^, ''one passes into regions with 
a somewhat more temperate climate^ which are called TaJcp6. This 
territory is divided into several provinces^ the principal is Tatp6- 
Cigni with the large town of Cigni as its capital; then there are 
Takp6-t6, Takp6-rilp TakpS-trO-lung and Takp6-Khier^ each ad¬ 
ministrated by their qvvti governor. All these have abundant sup¬ 
plies of fruit and wood. On the mountains grow the Re<^poniico^ 
the Assenzio P^nlico^ the Meliiotus and the Spigam)irdo in great 
plenty, besides the juniper and the pine-tree, which yields an 
excelleut gum. There are more and better fieldsp hence the wealth 
of a household consists in its stock of cattle and yaks* while large 
quantities of excellent butter are the staple article of export of 
those parts. 

"Takpo produces the best kind of writing-paper, which is used 
throughout Tibet and is exported to Nepal. It is made of the 
inner bark of shrubs. In Takpd-Khier also, the wine needed to 
celebrate Mass is manufactured, but it must be boiled to keep, 
in which process one third of it is lost. The Tibetans do not 
understand the art of making wine, nor do they drink itp their 
only beverage is C^iang a kind of beer. 

"There are two places of special importance in the Takpd dis¬ 
tricts. One is a rugged, high mountain with a plateau about half 
w^ay up. On it stands a splendid temple, which is held m such high 
veneration by the people, that both men and women come to hve 
as hermits up and down the mountain-side, some in monasteries, 
others in hermitages. Two palaces are the residences of two lamas, 
one of whom belongs to the class which is permitted to marry to 
secure the succession, whilst the other has to remain single and will 
be succeeded by a re-incamate lama. The top of the mountain 
consists of many clefts and crags on one of which stands a building 
which serves as a retreat to the lama and is connected with the 
other crags by long wooden bridges. Many come to this place to 
present their offerings and many make arrangements for their 
bodies to be carried hither to be devoured by the ravens and eagles^ 

^*The other place of importance and also greatly venerated is a 
wide tract of very high and wild mountainSp which form as it w ere 
a kind of stairs. They are constantly visited by hosts of pilgrims 
who make their rounds there, with this restrictioii, however, that 
women are only permitted to cUmb the lower mountains and must 
not cross a certain limit under pain of death at the hands of the 
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Khaa-n-dro-ma^ a kind of guardian spirits. The men may climb 
to any height and In their ascent they observe several stringent 
usages. The highest parts of these mountains are covered mth ice 
and snow all the year through and several visitors perish there, 
but they think themselves happy to be allowed to die in this wayp 
Even in these forlorn region hermits are found living here and 
there, who are soi^ht out by the pilgrims’* * 

I The whole of Takp6 country still belongs to the ierra 
! nita of Tibet. It has been traversed by only two Pundits: by 
Nem Singh in IS78—79 and by Kinthup m 1800—1684, neither 
,of whom was a trained explorer while both worked under 
difficult circumstances. Hence Kinthup^s information can only 
be treated as a boM fid^ story of his travels ^)h 
F rom the reports of both Takp6 has good sod and nch pastures 
with thick woods in the higher parts, but there is nothing about a 
division into provinces^ of which Desideri puts the number at five 
and Della Penna at seven *). A wild grape is only reported for the 
more eastern Gingbd, yet its presence, confirmed by Della Penna*), 
was a reason for the Capuchin missionaries to estabhsh their 
station of Trong^^g-ne^ in Takp6-Khier 
Desideri is very vague in locating the two sacred spots, but, his 
mention of the lama who is not bound to celibacy affords some 
clue. For in MS. B. when speaking of the lamas who are free to 
marry he mentions three such: those of Secchia, Takpfi and Lun- 
gar Now Nem Singh mentions 88 miles from Tsetang “the 
large and fine fort of Gyatsa Dzong and the Takp6 monastery” ^ 
without any further details. Some help towards the identification 
of the second spot is given by the name ^-ri. D*Anville"s Map of 
Tibet has, in the district of Tac-pou-y, a place called Dsiri south 

rvesideTi, ns A. Book 11, ck. VIIL p, 3S-3fi- PlUnJ. p, 7l-7S.Tlieiatterhas 
S«V«;a| OdkissiORfi oDd addiiioDs: thus tha first flpdt is silimted on the 

between TakpiS Ctpti afld Takp^ KbE-er ifld has four gompas neif IH ten^pkoi Ums 
Koond is csiUed and is silitatcd m Ihe extreme cait of Takpd near to tbe 

Coqgtd border. 

*) Tbtts Col, Tannerin 11,329. 

*3* KJaprotli^ p. 192, 

KJaproUi, p. 27S. 

^f^aic ApwiotitM^ llfc IB?- 

■J MS. B. Book Ill, da. XIX. p. 104; PiiiiLt,p. 299. Limgar I cannot idenlily; d 3 «- 
wbeie In the same MS. (oh. XXI. p. 203) it is described » sltusled od a hi^ rook ttit- 
TOTioded On three sides by S J4rgf river; Desideri was on 1 het friendly LemU; with its 
lama, that duriaftbeXErtar revolution ihe latter was bdpedby him lo effect his escape . 

I, 210. 
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of the Dsiri mountains and the later sketch-maps of the Indian 
Survey, on the authority of the two above-mentioned Pundits, 
show a settlement nanied Tsari, The same name is to be found on 
the Tibet-map of the Royal Geographical Society brought up to 
date in 1906; it is on a southern affluent of the Tsangpo at about 
29^ N and 93® E. It does not show in Biirrard*s map of 1914, 
perhaps on account of its uncertain position. Kem Singh nairate^ 
that at *'125 miles from Tsetang [he] crossed the Tsari Chu which 
comes straight from Tsari only two days off to the south. It is said 
to be not a large town, but there are many villages in its vicinity 
and plenty of bamboos and w^oods. One and a half day to the 
south of Tst^ri is a country of wild tribes: the district is called 
Gimuchen^ literally the '"naked men coimtry*\ There is a rise of 
five miles on to the ridge called the Hongbo Nga La, w^hich forms 
the w*estem boundary of the Kongbo district" No temple or 
pilgrimage is mentioned here. Kaw^aguchi referring to Tsari as "'a 
peak in the Himalayas in the southn^ast which forms the frontier 
of Assam'^ calls it a place of pilgrimage and the second sacred 
place in Tibet, but he furnishes no further details Sandlrerg has 
this: '*In Takpo is the famous place of pilgrimage named Ts4n 
T'ugkaj, and nearly forty miles SE of this Tsiri is the great 
snowy peak of Pal TsAri, which is the uUima of Tibetan 

pelgrimage, invohing a fortnight of hard travel from the hanks 
of the Yeru Tsangpo. Tsiri peak is said to be covered with 
thick pine forests at its base. The cluef risk of journeys in 
Takp6 and Ts&ri arises from the savage tribes dwelling across 
the ranges in the south of these districts,who appear occasion¬ 
ally to make raids on pilgrim bands*' 

As regards the curious restriction that at the second sacred spot 
women are prohibited under pain of death from crossing a certain 
limit, may it not be connected with a legend heard by Kinthup on 
his way to Tsari? Near Mipa he traversed a high pass {15.960 feet) 
from which all women were warned away under heavy penalties 
on account of an offence once committed by a woman against the 
goddess Drolma. From this same goddess is was said to have been 
called the Drolma pass ^). 


■) Ir 210—2U; dbemsinj Ntni Singli'':^ LicUt. Hirman want* to 

identify Tsdn witll Chai, whicli in the lattci's map b - 5 h.owa in 

but somewbal mcno to the tban 
») Sn. SandberE. ji. SS, *] 11,335. 
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The other territories now described by Desideri are as uiiknown 
asTakpA. “South of the province oiTakpd'trh-liuigon the northern 
side of a very steep range, lies the province of Lho-r6, where 
gold is found in fairly large nuggets. On the south it borders on 
the so-called Lhobi*peoples, with whom trade is carried on, but 
very cautiously, as they are exceedingly wild tribes. 

"Setting out eastward fronn Takpd, one first passes through the 
small province of Nang, which terminates in an enormously high 
mountain very rich in woods; then one enters the Congbo-ooun- 
try. It is divided by the river intoCong-td and Cong-me, or upper 
and low'er Congbd, each of which is again divided into provinces. 
The climate is less rigorous, but the soil is less fertile because 
too sandy. Yet these territories are better populated and richer 
because the infertility has made the people apply themselves to 
trade. Pine-trees and cypresses are of frequent occurrence in 
Congbd as well as other sorts of large vegetation, w'hich render 
so pleasant the mountain slopes and the banks of the river 
which traverses dl this part of Tibet and divides Congbd into 
an upper and a lower part. To the south of Congb6 live the Lhobl 
or southern peoples. 

"The Lhobas are savage tribes. They mostly live in woods and 
in WTctched cabins, and their only occupation is hunting all sorts 
of game, the flesh of which is eaten raw or ill-roasted. They some¬ 
times feed on human flesh and do not scruple to kill a man when he 
appears to be healthy and plump. They always go armed with 
bow and arrow and are excellent archers. One very barbarous 
custom obtains among them: when a man sees one of his kinsman 
or a beloved friend at the point of death he codsoIgs him in his 
extremity with the promise that he shall not leave this world 
alone, but he will give him so and so many companions, saying a 
definite number. If the man dies, he kills the number stated, and 
as an authentic proof of the faithful discharge of his promise he 
wears a collar of as many teeth as he has killed meu, 

"These peoples do not allow any one to pass through their coun¬ 
try, whosoever the stranger may be, and for this purpose they 
watch tlie roads and keep them in an impracticable state. If a 
passage were possible, one might travel in a few days from Tibet 
to Rongmati and from Bengal to Tibet. But even their neighbours 
and business friends, the Tibetans of Congb6, are not permitted 
to cross the frontier, where they bring their merchandise con- 
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si 5 tiii^ chiefly of large quantities of excellent yellow and white 
honey^ wax^ cinnamon^ cardamon and many other medidnal 
herbs. From the province of Lho-rd and from Cong-m6 I have 
ventured to within half a day's Joumey of their country, 
"'The rest of this ^Thibet da Ponente' m its low'er tracts^ in 
so far as they resort under Tibetan authoiityp loses itself in 
impenetrable and inhospitable forests and jungle" 

“The small province of Nang" very likely is the tract of Jand 
surrounding the large monastery of Kang Dzong, at 123 mils from 
Tsetang^ and probably extending as far as the Congbo-Nga pass, 
which is marked by Nem Singh as the wstem boundary of the 
Congb6 district * *). Kinthup describes Nang Dzong as a building 
with fortified walls whence all the roads to Congbd branch off. No 
one can go to Congbd without passing this Dzong, to which a 
monastery is attached 

On the Congb6 territory we are very iU-informed* Nem Singh, 
who traversed it, only notes a low stone w^all near the Kj^dong 
River to mark the boundary betw'een Upper and Lower Congbd *), 
while Kinthup^s wanderings along both banks of the Tsangpo 
only prompt him to some general remarks on the fertility of the 
soil and the abundance of Uve stock and wood. One feature 
Waddell learned from him was that peaches and apricots are so 
plentiful that pigs are fed on them 
Nor is our information about the Lhobi tribes much more 
satisfactory. The name here used for the southern neighbours 
of Congb6 is of much wider application and may include all 
the tribes living in this southern part and even Bhutan its^. 
For Schlagintweit notes that the people of this country call 
themselves Lhopas*). and even before him Kbr5s takes Lhopato 
and Bhutan to be synonymous. White has not this name, but 
he divides the Bhutanese people in two parts, the boundary line 
being the Pele-La, about halfway between Punakha and Ton^. 
The eastern group he says is not of Tibetan descent nor do 
. they speak Tibetan^). 

\ TTie first to get into more intimate touch with these tribes was 
[ Nain Singh in 1674, On his march down the valley of Dirtmgp 

Desidcii, MS. A. Bock II, dh. Vlll, p. 36-38; Paini, p. 75- 7?. 

-J 1,21(3-21 L ^ II, 330, kt^ords .1, 201. 

*) 

ScMagiiitlA'cU, IT, 45; d. BonEn^ p. 75, 
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south-east of Tawang, he was overtaken by a party of fifteen of 
these savages* “He was much struck with the appearance of these 
men, and especially noticed the enormous development of their 
arms and the calves of their legs, which far exceeded in size any he 
had seen elsewhere. They w'ore cylindrical-shaped hats made of 
bamboos; their only garment was a long blanket folded somewhat 
after the fashion of a Scotch plaid and fastened round the waist by 
a doth girdle which is used as a quiver for their arrows, which all 
carry as well as a bow slung over the left shoulder. The greater 
part of their arms and legs were bare. They wore no boots, but 
ornamental rings made of rope were fastened very tightly both 
on their wrists and on their legs below the knee. They had high 
cheek-bones and Chinese-looking ej'es, wore no hair on their faces, 
but allowed that on the head to grow to a great length; this was 
drawn together behind the head and then allowed to hang down "^). 
Nem Singh applies this name Lhob^ to the people of the Femako 
country near the great elbow of the Tsangpo •), where Kinthup 
also met them and found them the same as Nain Singh, They were 
fond of hunting and left the cultivation of the soil to the women 
and old men *). Lama Scrap Gyatsho likewise speaks of them and 
distinguishes three different kinds; he was also told of a case of 
cannibalism *). The funeral slaughter mentioned by Desideri is 
not confirmed from any other source. 

“Upper Congbd”, thus Desideri concludes the chapter, “borders 
m the north on the country of Khaxn. Tim a very vast territory, 
once an Independent state, now a Tibetan province. Throughout 
Kham there live many thriving merchants, among whom foreign¬ 
ers, a result partly of the trade-connections with China, partly of 
the great quantity of gold and silver found there. As it is too far 
away from Lhasa I did not visit it, but only went as far as the 
frontier" *). 

The name Kham or Kam includes the whole of eastern Tibet, 
according to Oliver Coales *) even the whole territory from the 
Tanta La north-east of Lhasa to the Chinese border. It is inhabited 
by tribes of very varied characteristics and under various forms 

>> Runris, I, 107-17*. 

*) Ktcordt , 1 , 212 . 

Rettrdt, II, 337. 

11, S27. 

I>es)deri, MS. A. Bock il, cb. p. 36i Puint, p. 77. 

‘J EaittTH Tiim ~ CwerapWeal Journal. Lltl (1919) p, 22i, 
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of government. Della Penna mentions that there are tivelve 
provinces, eight of which he knew the names of ^). Hue trav¬ 
ersed it on his way back from Lhasa to Batang and after him 
it has been opened up by the travels of Kbhen Singh, RockluU, 
Bower and others. It owes a great deal to its trade-route from 
Darchendo or Ta Chien Lu to Lhasa, the main line of the tea- 
tiaffic, the indispensable daily drink of the Tibetans, 

Desideri's long stay naturally furnished him with a large 
amount of information on the people, ’— As a rule strangers meet 
with a kind welcome in Tibet and thus Desideri was well treated 
everywhere, while his permission to have a house of his oivn argues 
exceptional kindness. Only Mohammedans did not share in this 
generous hospitality. Thus whereas in the second Tibet they 
wo-e allowed their own mosques and burial-grounds, in the 
third Tibet they were forbidden to have them, and they had 
to give up the cemetery which they anciently had at Lhasa 
and to transfer it to the interior, to some waste tract of 
country. This aversion is at least partly based on religious 
grounds as appears from the nickname Muickba, 'unbelievers'*). 

The caste-system is unknown and mutual intercourse is free and 
unhampered; only butchers are avoided because they slaughter 
animals, which is a crime in the eyes of the people. This is 
another reason why Mohammedans are looked down upon. 

Till October 1720 Tibet was a monarchy under an absolute and 
independent king. From that time, however, all power has passed 
into the hands of the Emperor of China *) and the actual govern¬ 
ment consists of a body of ministers appointed by him. some of 
whom are Chinese, some Chinese Tartars, others again Tibetans. 
.\11 decrees must be promulgated in three languages Oiinese, Tar¬ 
tar and Tibetan. 

The highest dignity after the king under the old regime, and 
after the imperial ministers under the new, is that of the four Kaa- 
luTtg-scik, w'ho preside the civil and criminal law-courts. They sit m 
the Lha-brang and decide in common matters; in more important 
affairs they advise the sovereign wath whom the decision rests. 

■ Jj Klaproth, p. I ^ If. 

Tbciugb tlicTF *raA n inoAqil? at Uha^ in Kuc"* tbc Slohatiuntdaiis werr 
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At the head of each pfTOvmce is a governor or who is 
directly respoDsible to the sovereign, who also appoints some of 
the lower officers. The JDeba is appoLnted for life and genei;a!ly 
the office passes from father to son* Within their province they 
exercise absolute authority even Ui matters of life and death. 
They collect all taxes and tributes, and forward them to the royal 
treasury* Every year at the beginning of the Dai Tangbo or of 
the first moon at the time of the Lo-sar or New-year's feast they 
must present themselves at Lhasa and disbnrse their receipts. In 
a similar manner the king of Bree^mS-giong (Sikkim) is bound 
to send ambassadors. 

Administration of justice* — As a check on petty law-^suits it 
is the rule that on the first hearing each party has to disburse a 
sum of money varying with the importance of the case* As a 
natural resxilt the parties will be more inclined to settle the dispute 
by private agreement. For the rest the case is very conscien¬ 
tiously and expeditiously treated* 

The oath, however, which is administered in some rare cases, is 
barbarous and unreasonable. Yet it is practised not only in Tibet 
hut in Nepal and other parts of India. The procedure is the fol¬ 
lowing; two stones^ one black, the other white are placed in a 
vessel of boiling oil; the accused is then ordered, if he is conscious 
he can swear to the truth, to put his hand in the vessel and draw 
forth one of the stones, with the warning that his taking out the 
white stone without hurting himself will show forth his innocence. 
*'\notIier ivay of administering an oath is this: a piece of iron is 
made red hot and the party in question is ordered to lick it three 
times with his tongue^ being told that he will be considered 
innocent if he takes no harm. The third and more common w^iy 
of making a man take a solemn oath is to conduct him to some 
mountain or other, and there he swears by the Lha or guardian 
spirit of the place or by other suitable sacred objects invoking 
their vengeance on himself and his family if he be forsworn. 

The way in which a capital sentence is carried out varies accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the criminal and the malice of the crime. 
Some are beheaded, some drowned in the river, some bound to a 
stake and pierced with arrows. Robbery with murder, a rare oc¬ 
currence, is punished with death by arrow; it might be called a 
kind of crucifixion as the culprit is bound to a sort of St. Andrew's 
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cross, called CliiaDg Sdn^, Smaller thefts entail restitntion and a 
public whipping, while in more serious cases the thief has his hand 
cut off or is branded on the forehead and exiled. In grave cases a 
man may be punished, though he had no part in the crime, for 
the mere fact of knowing of the plan and not revealing it. Not 
only murder and injury but altercation and menace are treated as 
criminal affairs and punished. Hence one never hears of a man 
being killed in a brawl, and even cases of injury are rare. In all 
crime the Tibetans have the greatest fear of the law. Simple 
fornication is not amenable to punishment, but the father is 
bound to provide for the child, who remains with the mother. 
Adultery' is punished rigorously. But the severity of the law is 
softened by the custom of releasing some prisoners at the New- 
year and other important dates. 

The land b the king's and the people have only the use of it. 
Each settlement has its own limited territory, of which the agn- 
cultural land b shared among the households while the pastures 
and woods are reserved for common use. Out of the produce of 
these lands each family pays a certain tax in money or kind into 
the royal treasury. .Moreover, all are liable to compulsory labour, 
the so-called Ulla, by which a man places his own person, or a 
substitute, with his beasts of burden at the disposal of the prince 
or of whomsoever the latter may have given a rvritten authonty 
or Kaii-scioa. The musk-deer is fair game, while gold may be dug 
for a small consideration to the local governor. 

A peace-loving country, Tibet has no standing army but only a 
kind of bodyguard to the king and a few troops at CartoS and 
Nga-ri Giongar to guard against possible raids by the Tartars of 
Giongar-Yul or Independent Tartary. In the event of war each 
household has to provide one soldier and if none among them are 
able to carry arms they must provide the cost of one. Pay, arms, 
commissariat, horses are at the charge not of the prince but of 
each province or settlement. Being hardy and tractable they 
make good soldiers. Among their arms are a few iron canon, but 
even unarmed they could easily defend themselves with stones in 
their strongholds on inaccessible mountains ^). 

Desideri’s notes on wearing-apparel, head-dress and orna- 


') Il«idcri. MSi. A. Boot: 11, rh. XWL 6C-6$; PUinl, p. ITS - IBl » lew dt- 
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ments both for men and Mfomen are in so entire agreement with 
the descriptions and illustrations in books on modem Tibet, 
they need not detain us. any more than their pens made of bam¬ 
boo and their strings of a hundred beads made of a Chinese 
yellowish wood. Perhaps their habit of not sleepmg on their 
backs but entirely huddled up is just worth mentioning. 

Their diet and their cooking Ue under no restriction, religious or 
otherwise *), Besides various kinds of meat: mutton, pork, beef, 
goat's flesh, fowl, they have dairy produce and fish, eggs, rice, 
carrots, radish and other vegetabi^. Bread they have none, but in 
its stead there is the Z^amba, roasted barley-meal mixed with 
warm water. There is nourishment, too, in their favourite drink 
C/a, a mixture of tea, putoa {the white powder with its resultant 
claret colour), milk, butter and salt, all boiled in water; highly 
estce^d by every Tibetan, it is drunk throughout the day and 
no friend or guest can be welcomed without it. 

Though the grape-vine grows in Tibet, wine is unkno^vn; not so 
Cciang, a kind of barley beer, the whole brewing-process of which 
is described by Desideri. Of the four kinds only the two milder 
ones are drunk by women and children, the others two are 
reserved for men. Though they often drink deep and sometimes 
too deep, their drunkenness issues at the worst in singing and 
sleeping, and though their drinking-bouts at w'eddings and 
other festivities are sometimes protracted through three days 
or more they never end in brawls. Monks are forbidden to 
drink it, but the water being so unwholesome they take it 
privately *), The use of arrack distilled from this beer is much 
more restricted. 

Before every meal a small offering is made to the gods. When 
on more solemn occasions, such as a wedding or leave-taking, 
tea or beer is served to persons of distinction the rim of the cup 
is slightly buttered in three or four places in token of esteem 
and not for the purpose alleged by Father Ath, Kircher in his 

tbe jurtspn44tDce, in Della Praoa'a (Klaprotb p. 298—296}. — QuaircB 

witlj Nepftl Euid BriUin have now led Tibel to tnaintain a stsmding foiWr Ctu Kawagu- 
chj,p.549. 

BiS, A, Book ll.tih. XIV. p. -fra —72; Puinipp. 113—1not sod«tiEkd. 

*) A. Book Tl,cli. XIV. p. 72- 77; p, falb ^ good 

dtal-siliCjTt Iq i]ajnpr matteta. 

•? Xnin Singh's raport {Ritord*, 1, lO) lays: "The gpod-natiired Tibetans .bm 
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Chimj miiStraia% At table they laiQw the use of cups and 
plates, not of forks and the rest: they take their food with 
their fingers. 

Their fuel consists of wood and dried dung, and where nothing 
better can be had, of a kind of dried sodsThe chapter concludes 
with a remark on the pine-wood torches used outside at night in 
some parts of the country, which practice he had also seen ob¬ 
served in Nepal. 

The next chapter opens with a long lesson in the elements of Ti¬ 
betan grammar, a discussion of its symbols, thirty in number, its 
vowels and consonants, its pronunciation and spelling. There 
are repeated references to a separate sheet of drawings, but this 
has parted company wdth the manuscript. 

The complete mastering of the language, be says, would not be 
so difficult, if they did not write before. behhid_ above and below- 
the characters which they pronounce, other characters which 
they do not pronounce i while the difficulty is increased by each 
of their four vowels, e. i, o, u. having a fourfold value *)> 

His remarks on books, libraries and studies he reserves for the 
part of his work where he will treat of Buddhist monasteries and 
universities. The Tibetan people, he goes on. are of a lively disposi¬ 
tion and an acute mind, while they are cheerful and industrious. 
Everyone as a rule can usefully employ himself in various ways, 
in spinning, weaving, sowing, rope-making; Desideii runs up a list 
of fourteen industries. Hence it is natural that artisans proper, 
skilled in but one handicraft, are rarely met with. But paintings 
sculpture, and casting are not so generally practised. Their works 
in the first two arts are not of the highest order, though on the 
other hand they are not to be despbed. But in casting statues, 
vass and musket-barrels they are verj^ proficient. The Nepalese^ 


This is a stricture od a statement ctf Kircber^S on p. when he is dlscusiiii^ 
GnielKr''s fnume^. huius gratis «t Ut nanlieribos pEnpuiunties potym Cba vel 
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menta ad amphoq^e iKmbum aifigant urnde postea Hbente^ ae»pta fiUntl 
CL KaWa^UchL p. 2^. 
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too, are oia^ters of this craft, as they are of soulptiire; this is why 
many of them make a good bcxjme m Tibet, 

Medicine is a much soxight profession. While well-acquainted 
mth maladies and their causes they diagnose the disease without 
much questioning: they merely feel the pulse, first right and left 
alternately, then together. Their medicines, mostly in the form of 
pills or powders, are not numerous; the few they have are derived 
partly from their o^ti countryp partly from Nepal, China, 
Hindostan and the Lhob^ country- Before the curing of a disease 
is undertaken, an agreement h made as to the charges 

The climate, Desideri continues in the following chapter, is 
healthy, hence there is little sickness. In the larger towns, how¬ 
ever, many people suffer from venereal diseases, for which they 
have excellent remedies, though as a rule the cure is but tempo¬ 
rary. Almc^t every ten years a large part of the population is in¬ 
fected with smallpox and the death-rate rises enormously. For 
though an infected person is at once carried from his house and 
quarantined, a great number perish from the wretchedness of 
their shelter and the insufficiency of the attendance * *). 

As soon as a man falls ill a Cci&-Kiong, a kind of sorcerer, or a 
lama is sent for to decide what doctor must be consulted and how 
the patient is to behave; which decision is scrupulously carried 
out. Should the patient get worse, a band of monks gather in the 
house to hold the Corim, that is, they make offerings, while singing 
prayers to the accompaniment of musical instruments. They fill 
the rest of the day with reading aloud and together, from some 
of their books which are called Kaa-u-ghiur. Such a Corim may 
last one or two or even more days. If the patient's means allow, 
money is sent to one or more monasteries for a Corim to held there 
for his benefit. Friends and relations likewise present offerings 
and make the Khora, or solemn circuit. On recovery another 

^((?. 4S7 - not iBin k hlghSy of the TlbeUJ) medical mm, 

^ ytteiiy inc^jDipeLeiit for Itic importojit functiou lo Ffom 
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Coriiio is held in thanksgiving, hut it also takes place, if he dies i). 

Desideri then dweUs at some length on their games, among which 
is a kind of draughts, thek cattle-breeding and their agiicnltnre 
with its irrigation system that recalls the method of the Spanish 
huertas. He has words of approval for the character and the reli¬ 
gious sentiment of the Tibetans which he thinks would fit them 
to rieceive the Gospel *). 

One of the serious obstacles, however, is polyandry, which, 
though not the rule, is quite common* If the husband has younger 
brothers, each takes his sbter-in-law as his wife and they make 
one family. The i^ue that is boni is the eldest brother's, and the 
children are treated as the nephews and nieces of the brothers- 
husbands. The causes of this custom are two: the meagreness of 
the soil which on being parcelled out into small lots would not 
support a family; and the small number of w'omen ®). WTien the 
bride is being conducted to the house of the bridegroom, dre 
resists with all her power, and the ceremonial welcome with which 
she meets there is not attended by her parents "thus keeping up 
the fiction that she has been carried off and has married without 
their consent" *). No marriages are permitted among the descen- 


■) Detldcd, IIS. A, Book li.eli. XVT. p. W ^ BS; Puinl, p. 121 -122. Cf. K#wa«mij, 

p. 436; Tsybikofp. 732. 

rtaSdfrri. WS. A, Book Il.cJi. XVL p, W-90. Puinlp. tZi- 126 . Sirangc to say 
l>Hid€ri has not a won! oa the miuLtrrabic filti. ol ths Tibrtiiai, wliicli renders thtm 
SO oHcmSwc to 4ll and which Iim b«n paost cuttinEly remarked cn by the 
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deformeo lunti ut diahoHs similiores quam hominibus vidcaniur^ nunquaui eniitl 
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dicem'V Klfcher, Ckitio lIlifsiTaia, p, 76. 
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dantsof the same father at any remove* *), but affinity, as a mie, 
creates no im pediment except in the first degree 

Desideri Vpinds up his sketch of country and people with some 
notes on funerals and their eutirdy imchristian character ®), As 
in the case of sickness so in the case of death the sorcerer plays an 
importajit part since his advice is generally taken and acted 
upon. Taking account of the social and financial position of the 
family he will order people of wealth and dignity to cremate the 
body^ a costly affair in a country so badly off for fuel as Tibet. 
Those w^ho are not so well-to-do may carry the corpse to some holy 
mountain top, where it is gashed in several places and left a prey 
to eagles and vultures. Religious are gener^y thus disposed of. 
Those who can afford no expense at all carry the body to a certain 
spot^ called Tur-trOp where it is cut into small pieces as food for 
the dogs which wander about there in great numbers. Lastly there 
is the method of throwing the body into a river as food for fidi. 

"'WTien, however. Father Kircher writes/' Desideri continnes. 
'“that the custom of leaving the dead to wild beasts is due to their 
opinion that it is the highest honour to have as one's last resting- 
place the belly of living animals — his theory is more ingenious 
than true *). For the reason is quite different; it has a religious 
basis^ and is a consequence of one of their cardinal points of belief; 
s>Tnpathy with all living things. One of the most sublime expres¬ 
sions of this belief w^ould be to give oneself to them as fexjd; it 
being too heroic a thing to do so during their life-timep they 
prefer to put it off till their death. Thus also they are afforded a 
means of attaining to the most difficult degree of sympathy* 
for they voluntarily return into the cycle of innumerable trans¬ 
migrations in order to deliver others out of it. Yet there is 
nothing unreasonable in the bodies of the principal lamas being 
preserved in urns and venerated; for by their powerful protection 
they benefit aU. Their repeated incarnations, too* for the sake of 
teaching and guiding others are proofs of sympathy on their 


AccorcUiiig to Dasi (pr tliis il Iill3 the up to lbs soven Lfi deE^Wr 
*] i>sieJifri* SIS. A. Bock 11, cb- XVJI. p. Puini, p. 129- (33. Destdcii esTft 

bi tbinking Ib^t Tiliet is the oaty wbcif po-Iyaiidiy isprmclised. Ct E. Wester- 

inAiTk^ dtt Mari&gi (Pbiis IflSS} p, 42S —433, 

*) ncfidcii, MS. A Bwk II, th. XVllI. p. m- 1133; Cf F^i, p, IS?-174, 
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obtinerti.^* Cil^W IliuEifaUt^ p- 76. 
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part. The crerrtatbn may be taken as a mere inconsistency”. 

These details have also been recorded by Andrade and Della 
Penna Rawlin^ witnessed such a funeral ®)p whDe a full account 
of onff is given by Kawaguchi. 

In the note on the manuscriptSp appended to this chapter, H is 
adverted that the third book of MS. B. is especially taken up with 
the religion of Tibet * *). This being Desideri's subject of special 
interest he enters into it at great length and he has thus given 
to the world what is probably the most complete survey of the 
whole Lamaisdc system composed by any EuropeaUp who lived on 
the spot. As snch^ however^ it falls outside the scope of this work i 
for the text the reader may be referred to Puini 

Space must be found, however* for one passage not given fay 
Puini. In the course of his discussions Desideri remarks on the pas¬ 
sage where Kircher makes Gmeber say that the Tibetans w^orahip 
the god Manippe with the invocation. "'O Manippe mi hum” 
meaning thereby ^"Manippe save us“ *). For* he saj'3, there is no 
god bearing that name and the prayer which Grueber has in 
mind '"Om mani p£mi hum” has quite a different meaning. 

The reader will remember that Andrade did not venture on an 
explanation of those obscure wordsp while DeUa Penna also pre¬ 
fers to keep on the safe side: the explanation would be too long* 
he says Later writers, among whom such scholars as Koeppen 
and Gtunw^edel translate: "O* Jewd in the lotus^ Ameup” and 
Waddell, "Om! the Jewd in the Lotus! Hum”; this formula 
the latter adds, is addressed to the Bodhisattva Padmapani 
(Avalofcitesvara or Chrenrasig) the patron-god of Tibet and 


Andrade^ LcAbr^ A nitihf „ p. 14. 

Klapf^th, p. 430-432, 

Kawlin^, p. ^ff. Sherriag, p. 12L. AjrfOPdkllg to WiMidclE P-W) U 3 t«a.t- 
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controller of metempsychosis^). The most recent rendering is von 
Ow's: "Praised be thou Om^ Jewel in the Lotnsl Hum!"*) 
What, then, may be Desideri‘s interpretation of the cryptic 
saying? "The word Ofn" he writes, not a significant term but 
a mere ornament of style, the common opening-word of every 
ciiarm. The second word Mani means a jewel, such os a pearl, 
diamond or other precious stones. The third word Pimd is a 
compound of the two words Pema and U, P^ma means a flower, 
that grows in the water, in ponds and lak ^; in Hindostani it is 
called CdfH^ pul^ The E is a particle of address or invocation as 
with us the particle O. The last word again^ Hum, is not a signifi¬ 
cant term, but a mere ornament, the termination of every magic 
saying. This being premised, it is necessaiy for the proper under¬ 
standing of this puzzling formula, which does not construe, to 
remember the Tibetan god Cen-ree sy ■ he is generally represented 
carrying a jew^el in his band and seated on a flower, which in their 
language b called P^mi, Hence this Tibetan prayer b nothing but 
a simple invocation of their god and great protector Cen-ree sy 
and it means: O thou, who boldest a jewel in thy hand and art 
seated on the flower Pemi. The Tibetans say that anciently such 
a prayer had been taught and recommended to their forb™s by 
the same Cen-ree sy as very acceptable to him, and conducive to 
their happy and early salvation in the long and toilsome process 
of metempsychosis" 

At an earlier page in thb chapter passing refereuce was made 
to a political event of the last importance which took place 
during Desideri's stay in Tibet: the temporary Tartar domina¬ 
tion of the country and the subsequent annexation of it by the 
Chinese. It broke up his stay at the university of Sera and 
compelled him to provide for bb own safety by withdraw^itig to 
the province of Takp6-KJuer. His full account of those oonvul- 


Wadyfen, p, 1^, 

A., viDD Ow, RelighBnss^thirMSuJi4i Anliiicpoi 
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Sioni is of special value as being that of an eye-witness and must 
needs be represented here at least by a brief summary 

The military commander or king of Lhasa, Ginghes Khaiig * *), to 
whom Desideri paid his respects on his arrival in 1716. had been 
in power since 170S. In that year he had violently usurped the 
supreme power by murdering the ruling governor, and had 
greatly strengthened his position by obtaining the approval of 
his kinsman the Emperor of China- Naturally he was not on 
friendly terms with the Dalai Lama. The latter was a dissolute 
young manj whose conduct offended Ginghes Khang. Friction and 
trouble were unavoidable. At last the king pretended that the 
Emperor Kang-hi had invited the Dalai Lama to visit him. The 
thoughtless youth never suspected the trap laid for him; he set 
out with a large retinue, and after a couple of days' travelling 
he was murdered- Before his death the unhappy young man 
declared he would soon be back; on the Chinese border he would 
be re-bom; they would have to look out for him there. 

The immense stir that was created in the monasteries by this 
crime was but increased when the king on his own authority 
installed a new* Dalai Lama, It was only by exerting the gr^test 
severity that this intruded dignitary could enforce compliance, 
and the number of malcontents among the lamas was ever on the 
increase. Plots were formed to ou-St the two usurpers and the aid 
of the king of Independent Tartary, who was offered the croiMi, 
was secretly solicited. These advances were well received, and to 
conceal his plans the king proposed a marriage between his 
daughter and Ginghes Khang's eldest son. w'ho was to come to hhn 
to receive his bride. He also asked Ginghes Khang to lend him 
some troops in a war against Muscovy and for the suppression of a 
rebellion in Jarkant; all of which proposals were EXgreedto by 
the Lhasa king 

Meanwhile the rumour spread abroad that on the Chinese bor- 


Dwidcri, MS, A. Book n ch, IX-XII. p.39’^W. Jhiiidp p.33&-35fl. The saipe 
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der, near Hsi-ning, the murdered Dalai Lama had become re- 
iacamate and had revealed liimscif in the person of a young child. 
Fresh hopes were aroused among the people of Tihet, but at the 
instance of Ginghes Khang the child was kidnapped and shut up in 
a fortress by Kang-hi^). This second outrage against the sacred 
prerson of their spiritual chief was beyond human endurance and 
the secret machinations became open rebellion. The movement 
was hea^d by the three principal monastcriK of Brcebung, Sera 
and Shigatse. At their instance the Tartar king crossed into 
Tibet in 1717 with an army of 6,000 men under the command of 
General Zze-ring-ton-dmp *J, while a second army was directed 
towards the Chinese frontier to liberate the re-incamated Lama. 

Gii^hes Khang who as usual was spending the summer months in 
the country of Dam north of Lhasa, was taken wholly unaware by 
this sudden attack. His second son succeeded in hurriedly muster¬ 
ing some troops and beating off the first attack. For three months 
the king held his ground in Dam and it was not till the end 
of October that he fell back on the fortifications of Lhasa. About 
a month later the Tartars appeared before the town; their arrival 
had been delayed because they had first awaited the arrival of the 
troops sent off to liberate the young Dalai Lama. Though this 
army had been defeated by the Chinese, Zze-ring-ton-drup was 
careful to keep the depressing news to himself and to give out a 
glorious victory. The monasteries of Sera, Breebung and Kaa-n- 
den supplied the Tartars with victuals, and when in the night of 
November 30 a general assault on Lhasa was delivered the gates 
were tlirown open by their confederates. In a couple of hours there 
was nothing left for Ginghes Khang but to seek safety in the Potala 
Palace. For two days Lhasa was given over to a pillaging soldiery. 
Desideri was at the Sera monastery so that his belongings were 
safe except for a few things which he had left with the Capuchins 
at Lhasa; their house did not escape in the general loot and one 
of them even sustained personal injury. On 3 December the Potala 
was assaulted and taken, but the king got away with his son and 
some grandees through a secret parage. Hotly pursued his horse 
stumbled, he was taken and killed. The rest of the fugitives like¬ 
wise were shortly afterwards caught by the govemer of the pro- 
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vince of Taze* delivered up and executed. The first ministerp 
Targum-tree-sey was the only one to make good his escape; he 
reached Gartok where he collected the frontier troops* who had 
remained loyal and barred the way back to Independent Tartarj'. 

The death of his kinsinan Ginghes Khang and the raid of the 
second Tartar army into hb ovm dominions offered a vs^elcome 
opportunity to the Emperor Kang-hi to a^ert himself in Tibetan 
affairs. His first attempt in I7l8 failed; the expedition from R%i- 
ning across the plateau to Dam came to nought through lack of 
provisions and discord among the leaders 

The second was better planned. '"Had 1 not seen it with nay 
own eyes I would not have beheved Desideri narrates; “but 
no scwsner had the Chinese penetrated into Tibet than the country 
literally ran over with silver. To supply Ms wants every soldier 
had received advance pay for five years in bits of uncoined silver 
of various size^. The Tibetans were at a loss how to dispose of 
this abundancCp and sent most of it to l^epal to exchange it by 
weight for the cmrency of the country, out of which transaction 
the Nepalese made a handsome profit”. 

In this second expEdition, moreover, Uie Emperor played Ms 
highest card. He released the youthful Dalai Lama and sent him 
with the army* This at once changed the whole face of the situa¬ 
tion. Having their religious sentiments satisfied the people sided 
with the Dalai X^ama, and therefore with the Chinese; almost 
everywhere they took up arms against their recent allies, the 
Tartars. Desideri himself^ who at the time resided at Trong-gnSe 
in Takp6-Kliier* one day received orders under pain of death to 
join the Chinese army within twenty-four hours. He was to 
appear provided with a horse and arms^ and accompanied by 
two of his followers also armed. The local governor, however, 
succeeded in getting the order countermanded by the general 
in command. 

The Tartar occupants were not to be covred by a mere martial 
show. They understood that they had to stake ail on the seizure of 
the Dalai Lama. For three nights running they stormed the Chi' 
neso camp^ but had to retreat after a great carnage without attam’^ 
ing their obj^t. The fourth nighty however, they were in their tum 
attacked on two fronts by the best among the Chinese troops and 
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were almost exterminated in the fuiious struggle that ensued. The 
survivors fled with Zze-ring-ton-dnip in the directioti of Gartok. 
Another massacre followed among those who had befriended the 
Tartars, but at last the storm subsided and in October 1720 the 
new Dalai Lama ascended the golden throne of the Palace of Po- 
tala. The temporal sovereignty, however, had passed into the 
hands of the Chinese for ever. 

But few words remain to be said about Desideri's journey back, 
for we do not mean to follow' him far oat of Tibet 

In the early days of 1721 when staying at Trong-g-ne6 a letter 
reached him from the General of the Society, It was dated Rome, 
January 16,1719 and ordered him to quit the Tibetan mission at 
the earliest opportunity. Returning to Lhasa April 16, he left the 
holy city twelve days later and took the road to Kutti in Nepal. 
He was accompanied by the Capuchin Friar Joseph Felix da 
Monro whose destination was Katmandu. Though the usual route 
was via Shigatse and Sakya, they went by Gyantse, because after 
the recent upheaval things had not yet settled in those parts, "On 
this journey one passes a very high and trying mountain, called 
Langur. Such a mountain has the peculiarity that every one who 
crosses it will infallibly feel a great discomfort, espcciallv a 
severe head-ache, shortness of breath and difficulty of respira¬ 
tion; in addition to this some are taken with fever as I was 
during the whole day which it took us to cross the mountain, 
and the night which we passed on it. Though it was towards the 
end of May that we traversed it, the snow was still very deep, 
and the cold was so intense and the wind so piercing that not¬ 
withstanding tny thick clothing 1 was quite numbed and feared 
1 might not live through it. A conmion remedy against these 
discomforts of mountaineering is to chew roasted rice or sugar- 
candy, or cloves, cinnamon and a kind of Indian nuts, called 
anecca by the Portuguese, It being impossible to cross the Langur 
in one day there is a large house where travellers can pass the 
night. The difficulty of respiration, however, makes it impossible 
for many to stay indoors and they sleep in the open. The 
head-aches and other inconviences come to an end together with 
the crossirjg. There are many who think that all these discomforts 
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are due to some volatiliziug imuerals that may be hidden within 
the mountain; hut since no trace of them has $o far been 
discovered I am inclined to ascribe those phenomena to the 
extreme thinness and keenness of the air" ^). 

The name Langur as another name for the Himalaya Range is 
familiar to the reader from Gmeber’s account. What is more 
remarkable is Desideri's suggestion as to the cause of the moun¬ 
tain sickness, which more than a hundred years later is still 
ascribed by Hue. when on the heights of the Burkhan Buddha 
Range, to the action of carbonic acid ■). 

After thirty-two days of continuous travel on horseback, on 
May 30, the two arrived at Kutti or Nilam Dzong. While da Monro 
soon proceeded on his journey to Katmandu, Desideri resolved to 
prolong his stay at Kutti till the winter, because otherwise the 
change from the Tibetan to the Nepalese climate might be too 
sudden, and "because during those summer-months influenza is 
prevalent at Katmandu every year with a very high death-rate". 
Moreover he w'ould have to stay on at Katmandu till the end of 
December before he could proceed further *), Hence it was not 
till December 14 that in company with the Capuchin Father Felix 
da Montecchio he set out again taking his route via Nesti. As his 
notes on the abominable mountain road are in complete accord 
with Hari Ram's characteristics of it *), given in the preceding 
chapter, it is siifhcieut to state that he traversed it safely and 
was hospitably welcomed at the Capuchins’ house of Katmandu 
on December 27. 

The political organization of Nepal with its three royal cities of 
Katmandu, Patan and Bhatgaon is set forth with the customary 
fulness, while the character, religion. lang<iage and dress of the 
people are likewise passed in review *). He also expatiates on the 
"influenza", called 01 by the natives, a sickness which every sum¬ 
mer debars travellers from the country. Not on the mountains 
but in the plains the disease is contracted, during the night 
rather than during the day. It is all due to the intense heat 
and the foul evaporations of stagnant water, w'hich is abun- 


') Pc9jC«rl, MS. A. Book 111, eh. I. p. 2—3; PulnJ, p. 92- 83. 
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dantly present everywhere as a result of rice-growiug in flooded 
fields, while at this season there are hardly any air currents to 
carry off the noxious emanations. The vapours arise during the 
day to descend again upon every valley and plain durin g the 
night; hence this is the time of danger. The disease is practically 
incurable save by native remedies, the secret of which is jeal¬ 
ously guarded by the people. They take a drink called Bitng, 
drawn from dry leaves, hemp-leaves one might say or some¬ 
thing very like them, but even so a great number perish i). 

With long intervals at Patna, Benares and Allahabad the 
traveller at last arrived at Agra; it was April 22, 1722, sixty 
years after Grueber and d'Orville had terminated their toilsome 
I wandering in the same city. Like the latter Desideri was taken 
j seriously ill, which he ascribes to his rapid transition from an 
arctic to a tropical climate. But he recovered in the old capital 
[ Dehh, where he stayed till 1725, when he left for Pondicherry. 
Tireless as he was he was j ust engaged in the study of Tamil to 
make himself useful in the Carnatic mission, when he was told off 
in January 1727 to carry to Rome a collection of papers and docu¬ 
ments concerning another great missionary. Blessed John de 
Britto. Following tlie sea-route he passed the Cape of Good Hope. 
St. Helena and Ascension, but a few days after leaving the last- 
mentioned island an accident compelled the ship to sail to Marti¬ 
nique of the Lesser Antilles for repairs. There were no further 
mishaps, and August 1 ], 1727, he landed at Port Louis, a small 
port near Lorient in Brittany. By way of Paris, Marseilles and 
Genoa he reached Rome. January 23, 1728. It was here that he 
completed his Notizie Tstoriche dtl Thibet; here, too, he died 
suddenly April 14, 1733 at the age of forty-nine. 

In conclusion we may quote the words with which Desideri 
vrinds up his account : "All this T have written after traversing all 
three Tibets and living in those parts continually for several 
years; after obtaining, moreover, a knowledge of the language 
fairly wide and deep, and after reading and examining with pro- 
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tacted ^udy and serious application a great number of the prin¬ 
cipal and also very abstruse books of that people" ^). He meant 
his narrative to be a solid piece of work and every page we have 
examined bears witness that it is. As such is has been dealt with 
by Sven Hedin in his Souihtrn Tibei and after bringing out 
Desideri’s great merits as a contributor to our knowledge of Tibet 
he concludes: "Add to ttiis the general merit of his narrative, 
the absence of fantastical speculation, the quiet matter-of-fact 
way in which he gives his observations, and nobody will call it an 
exaggeration if I regard IppoUto Desideri as one of the most 
brilliant travellers who ever visited Tibet, and amongst the old 
ones, by far the most prominent and the most inteUigent of all” *). 
No candid reader of the preceding pages mil demur at this tribute. 


We have thtis oome to the end of our task: there are no 
conclusions to draw beyond those that have, at every turn, 
suggested themselves to the reader. Both the character of the 
men and of their work have been submitted to searching, if 
sympathetic, criticism, and have, we venture to think, stood the 
test. The work remains the work of pioneers, scrappy, irregular, 
imperfect, but granite blocks by their very rudeness speak of 
the immense labour of fashioning them into any shape at all. 

If the names of those forgotten pioneers, on almost every 
page, appear side by side with those of the greatest among 
modem explorers, this in no way detracts from the greatness 
of the latter. Nay, it lends a new importance to the discoveries 
of these latter days, since it is only by the light of modem 
research and exploration that tlie work of those who preceded 
them by centuries can be duly appreciated. And it is thus that 
the old achievements, undertaken in silent obscurity and earned 
through at the cost of gigantic personal effort, are dragged forth 
from the dimness of their remote past, and by the very splen¬ 
dour of modem results are lit up with a halo of tragic greatness. 


1) MS. B. Book Ill, tb. XLll. p. 443. Puini, p. 27s. 
•} HfiUfl. Southtrn TUrt, I, 276-27?; tt III. 13, 




CHRONOLOCrCAL SUMMARY 


Dec. 2). 

April 27. 

Sept. 27, 

Sept. 24. 

Nov. 13. 

May 17. 

June 26. 

Aug. 17. 

March 18. 

-March 25-JuJy 30. 
Aog.-Dcc. 

Dec. 1717^ 1 
April 1721 ( 

April 16, 

April 20. 

May 30. 

Dec. 27. 

April 22. 

January 
January 23. 

April 14. 


17)2. 

1714. 


1715. 


[716, 


1684. Hippolyte Desideri bora at Pistoja. 

1700. He enters the Society of Jesus. 

Leaves Rome for India. 

Aocompantctl by F. Man. Freyre be set out 
from Dehli to Tibet, 
arrival at Srinagar (Kashmir), 
departure from Srinagar, 
arrival at Leh. 
departure from Leh. 

amval at Lhasa, — Return of Freyre to 
Hindostan. 

1717. stay at the monastery of Rarao-coe. 
stay at the university of Sera, 
stay atTrong-g-ne6 in the province of Takpd- 
Khicr. 

re tuni to Lhasa, 
departure from Lhasa, 
arrival at Kutti. 
departure from Kutti. 
arrival at Agra, 

1727, departure from India for Rome. 

1720, arrival at Rome. 

1733. death of Desideri at Rome. 


1721. 


1722. 


letters of F* DESIBERI 

Letter to the General of the Society, dated Goa, November 12, 1713. 
MS * 

Letter to the same, dated Goa, November 15, 1713, MS.* 

Letter to the same, dated Sorat, December 30, 1713. MS,* 

Letter to Father Francis Piccdortiiiii in Rome, dated Agra, August 
21, I714r pnbiishfid by the present writer in: AUi € Memsrii liel 
CoflivgBO di Geosrafi-Onentalisti, ietutto in Maceraia, (Maccrata 
1911), p. 30-39, 

Letter to the General of the Society, dated Delhi, September 20, 17M. 

MS.* ^ , 

Letter to the same, dated Leh, August 5, 1715; published by rami 

p. 361 -370. 

Letter to Father Hadchratid Grass! in Mysore, dated Lhasa. Apru 10. 
1716; published in Lftirfs Edi/iantiS et Cnrienses. {Lyon 1819 ) VII. 
359-268. 

Letter to the General of the Society, dated Lhasa, February 15 , 1717; 
published by Puini p. 370—376. 

Letter to Father Felix da Mont^cchiOj dated Takpd^ March 12* 1718, 
published by Puini, p. 376—377. 

Letter to the same^ dated Treng-g-ne^p August 6, 1718: ptilriisbea 
by Puimp. 378-383. 

Letter to the General o! the Sodety* dated Lhasap December 31 p l/iv. 

MS> . _ 

Letter to the Popep dated Kuttu September 21 ^ 1721 : published y 
Puini p. 382—383. 

Letter to the General of the Society, dated Kntti^ September 21, 172 - 
MS.* 

Letter to the same^ dated Kuttip October 5, 1721. MS.* 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS * 

L Four 3tSS. written in Tibetan. 

1) MS. of 54 pp. dated on first page July L I7l 7^ on last page June 
29, 172L 


la tlicposswiocLor die Society of Jc«uA. 
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2) MS. of M7 large oblong pag?es, bearing as its date on the first 
page December S. 1717, on the last page the words: "B. AJoysii 
Gonaagae festus dies huic tractatui finem imposnit. 1718", (i.e. 
June 21). 

3) MS. of 704 oblong pages, 33,5 x 13,5 cm., having 3S lines to the 
page. Its opening date is June 24, l7lfl, 

4) MS. of 123 narrow strips, 33,5 X 13,S cm., with 7 lines to the 
page, undated. 

The MSS. very probably contain Desideri's refutation of the 
Buddhistic doctrine and his defence of the Catholic Religon, 
which writings he is known to have carried away with him from 
I'ibct: but the author must leave it to Tibetan scholars to deci¬ 
pher the text. Specimen pages are given at the end of this chap¬ 
ter, 

II. Italian MSS. 

MS. of 430 pp., 27 X 30 ciu„ in a very dear handwriting, not iJcsi- 
deri's. It has title-page and preface, and is divided into three books, 
each subdivided into chapters 1 it seems ready for the press. 

In the preface Desidcri states that at first he had no intention of 
publishing anything, but now does he so at the instance of others. 
The last page of the MS. is dated June 22, 1723. the tide page i 733; 
did he hesitate all these years till his sudden death in 1733 prevent¬ 
ed the publicadoR? 

This MS. is cited as: Desidcri MS. A. 

Its contents are as follows: 

Notkie Istoriche del Thibet 
e Memorie de' Viaggi e Missionc ivi fatti 
dal P. Ippolito Dcstderi 
della Compagnia di Giesd. 

Dal medesimo scritte, e dedicate 
1712-1733 

P- 3-6. AL LETTORE 

UBEtO FRIMO 

Memorie del Viaggio da Roma sin* a Lhasa, cilia captiah del ierzo Tkibef, 
e missione ibi inirapresa 

Capitolo I. p. I — 4 , Partenza da Roma e viaggio sin* a T.i^fhona 

„ II. p. 4—10, Navigazione da Lisbona sin'allalturadei 

Capo di Buona Speranza, 

„ III. p. 10—16. Contintiazioce del viaggio di mare sin' a 
Mossambiche e dipoi sin’ a Goa, 
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CapUob IV. p. 16—28. 


„ V. p. 28-35. 

VI. p. 35-42. 

„ VILp. 42-47. 

^ ViiLp, 47 - 54. 
IX. p. 54-57. 

X.p, 57-69. 

XLp. 69-75. 

„ XILp. 75-00. 


XIll, p, 80-S5 p 


^ XIV. p. 05 -00. 

XV. p. 88-92. 
,, XVI. p. 92-101 


Partem^ da Goa e Viaggio sin' alia ci tta di 
DeUyp capitale del Imperio del Mogol. Brevi 
Xotbde di qtmlla corte, 

Delle Chicse e Christianita, die ha in Delly 
la Compagnia di Giesu e d'alcimi insignl 
Christlaai ivi abitantl. 

Dunora tiella citta d'Agra, e notkie della 
Mk&ionc die qiiiiri ha la Compagnia di Gie- 
su. 

Parten^ da DeUy; arrivo a Casdinir e di^ 
mora in quella dtta. Alcune notkie di quel 
luogo. 

Paiteiua da Cascimire idaggio sin" alLhata* 
capitale del secondo Thibet. 

Dimora in Lhata, citta capitale del secondo 
E Gran Thibet. Partenia e arrivo a Tr&scy- 
Khang. 

Viaggio del Gran Deserte di Ng-nari Gion- 
gar e ajuto ricevuto daUa oompagnia d'lma 
Prindpessa Tartara. 

Entrata nella prime popolaaioni del terao 
e maasimq Thibet. Contiimaaion di viaggio 
e arrive alia Capitale. Visite al Re, e a' pri- 
mi Ministri. Prindpio di Missione in quel 
Regno. 

Protezrione del Re. Soccorso date al mede- 
simo, e al Primo Miniatro in nn perieolo. DL- 
mostrazioni di Gratitudine da medesimi 
usate. RLftiito de loro doni e oHerte. 

Priino Libro composto dall' Autore in quel- 
la lingua e solenuemente presentato al Re 
in una publica Udienza. 

Studio de' Libri e degli ermri di quelle 
Genii. 

Altri Libri composti dall' Autorc in quella 
lingua. 

Raggnaglio della Missione che la Compag- 
nia di Giesu ha avuto nel Thibet, daha 
londazione fin' a tempo dell* antore. 


h* JmY /V, 0-5 



Deslderrs rfr/ Tftf/jii. 

Opening^-pag€ of tlie 5<;cond Hook. 
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LIBRO SECOJ^DO 

NoiizU ddla Natura, Coslum^^ c Gmerm Civife dii Thiba 


CoAfmi c sito del Gran Thibet. 

Oima e feo:jiidita della, terra del Thibet. 
Bell* animale del MuscMo e d^altoi animale 
che sofiD net Thibet. 

Dd Fiumi del Thibet c loro Baixhc e Ponte. 
Della Parte Occidentale del Thibet e d'Al- 
cune sue Provinck e Citte. 

Bella. Citta di Lhasa, capitale del Thibet e 
suo contomo-. 

Belle vidnanze di Lhasa e I^vincie iDter- 
medie di questo Thibet. 

Belle Provineie della parte Otcidentale 
del Thibet. 

Del Domimo del Thibet passato ne'i Tartari. 
Rivoluzioni del Thibet^ prima che il suo 
Bominio da^ Tartan passasse ne' Cinesi. 
Fine infelice del Re Ginghes-Khang e della 
sua Famiglia. 

Del Dominio del Thibet^ da^ Tartari passa- 
to ne" Cinesi. 

Del Govemo civile del Thibet. 

Belle vesti, o de' Cibi, cbe s'usano ael Thi¬ 
bet. 

Belle Lcttere e Alfabeto de' Thibettani^ e 
abilita di qneila Genti agli Studj e alle Arti. 
Deile disposizioni corporali, occupazioni, 
ginochip agriailtnra e incUnazione de' Thi- 
bettani. 

Be Matrimonj de' Thibettaiii. 

Costumi de' Thihettaoi circa i Defontj. 


Capitolo 1. p. 1—6. 

n.p. 6-12. 
„ III.p. 12-17. 

It 

IV. p. 17-20. 
V.p. 20-26. 

III 

VLp. 26-32. 

li' 

VII. p. 32-35. 

■PF 

VIII.p. 35-3a 

411 

If 

IX. p. 38—42. 
X. p, 42—47. 

kl 

XLp. 47—S3. 

M 

XII. p, 53—60. 

IP 

Ik 

XIII. p. 60-68. 

XIV. p. 60-77. 

P» 

XV. p. 77-83. 

Jk 

XVI. p. 83-90. 

il 

XVU. p. 90-96. 


ppXVlILp. 96-m. 


USROTERZO 


Parienza dalla Mhsime dc' Regni dd Thibeii pmmgio ad alirt: Misshtii 
i ri/omo in Europa 


Capitolo 1. p, 1—8. 

*> iL p. 


Partenza di Lhasa. Dimora fatta In Ktitti. 
Partenza dagll qltiml confiiiidel Thibet, c 
arrivo al Regno di Nepal. 

Si danno alctine itodzic del Regno di Nepal, 


8 - 18 . 
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CapitoloIIL p. 18—27. 

pp 

IV. p. 27 - 36, 

** 

V.p. 36-43. 

II 

VI. p. 43- 57. 

p* 

VII. p. 57 - 66. 

II 

Vlir. p. 66-77. 


IX. p. 77- 05. 

pi 

X.p. 85-91. 


XLp. 91 — 102, 

„ 

XII. p- 102—106. 

- 

XIIl. p. U6—123. 


XIV. p. 123-132, 

WW 

XV. p, 132-137. 

fh 

XVI. p. 137-146. 

IV 

XVII. p. 146-157. 


Viaggio da Nepal sino a! Gauge c sLno alia 
Citta di P^ttna. 

Alcune notizlc delta Cilta di Pattna, 
Parten^a da Pattna, e viaggio sin' alia Cit- 
ta d"Agm. Notiiae ddle Citta di Benares e 
di AUahabad e del Gange. Dimora fatta in 
Agrau 

Missione fatta in DeJly, Citta capMe del 

Mc^L 

S'esp{Migono te cause deUe turbuleuie cbe 
nd Mogol insorsero tra Tlmpetatore e il 
suo Va^ir Nezam-eni-niuliik, 

Si continua a descriver le tuxbulenze del 
Mogul tra rimpcratore e i Grundi di quella 
Corte. 

Fartenza da Delly. Ritomo a Pattua. Pas^ 
saggio a Bcngala, Navigaxione a Pondiscc- 

Notisie deUa Citta di Pondi&c^ety. Andata 
alia missioue del Camat. 

Nutisie della luissionc che la Compagnia di 
Giesu fmttuosamentc esertita ncl Regno di 
Camat. 

Partenza daUa ^lissione di Caruat, Notisie 
della Gtta di Meliapur„ e delle memoric, 
cbe quivi si conservano dcir Apostolo S. 
Tomfnaso. Notizie della Citta di Madrassa. 
Partenza dall' Indie- Navigazione pet FEti- 
repa- Malattia mortale avuta in mare. 
Grazia ricevuta per intercessiooe del V. P- 
Giovan de Britto. 

Gontinuazione della Navigarionc dopo d 
Capo di Buona Speranza- Isole di S- Elena 
e dell' Ascenzione. Passaggio della Linea e 
arrivo all' Isola della Martinica nell' Ameri¬ 
ca, ,Amvo a Porto Luigi. 

Viaggio da Porto Luigi a Paiigi. e da Parigi 
a iklarsiglia, 

Viaggio da Marsiglia a Genova, Passaggio 
per la Toscana e arrivo a Roma, 
Seutimento dell Autore intOfuo alia Dot- 
trina, che si richiede ue Missiociarij dell' In¬ 
die- e priiTiieramente quanto grande eUa 
debba essere. 
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XVIIL p. 157—165. Quai^ e m qua] gcnem partiMlanricrite 

vien quc sia la Dotbina, chc indispensabil- 
meate si riddede nc* Missmaarij, che si dcs- 
tinajiQ alia conversion degj' Infeddl dell' 
Indie. 

XIX, p. 165— 175, In qua! modo Ja sopra esposta e neccssaria 
dottrina possa promoversi ne' Missionarij, 
che per Tlndie si destinano. 

XX. p. 175—210. Si mostra la grave obbligajdonc, che a ogni 
Christiaup indispensabilmente eorre d'aiu- 
tar\ € promover’ le Missioni da farsi tra 
gl* Infeddi; e in qual modo pcssa da ciasca- 
no nel proprio suo state adempirsi una tal’ 
obbligaziene. 

DIE22 JUNIJ 1725 


Another MS., 27 x 19,5 cm., to be cited as MS. B- seems to be a first 
draft on account of its many erasions, corrections and additions. It 
contains much of what is found In MS. but it has^ besidesp a great 
number of chapters dealing with the religion of the Tibetans. These 
chapters anCp naturally,, beyond the scope of the present work. 

The sequence of Books and Chapters in MS. B. is somewhat puz- 
zling: Book 1 covers 135 pp., and its division into 15Chapters corres¬ 
ponds to that of Book I in MS. A. 

Book 11 from p. 1 — 124 paralLels the chapters 1 —13 of MS. A. Bexjk 
IE They are immediately followed by some chapters that form part of 
Book II h which treats of the religion of Tibet; the headings are: 
Capitolo I. p. 135—140. Dei Gran Lmnma, Capo deha Religiode. 

pp iLp. 140—156^ Ragioni che petsuadono la riferita incama- 
zione del' nuovo Gran Lamma cssere opera 
immediamente del' Demonio. 

„ HI. p. 156—169, Eisposto gr argumeuti di chi stima che Tin- 
gaimo riferito sia ardfizio de^' huomini e non 
del' Demonio, 

^p XIX. p. 175—165. Si proseguiscono le notlzie intomo al Gran 
Lamma e aJtri Lama inferiori del Thibet. 

„ XX- p. 385—203. De Rdigiosi, e Keligii^se del Thibet; de loro 
conveatip abitOp instituto e consuetudini^ 

„ XXL p. 203—214. Divemi specie di Religiosi chesono nelTbibet. 

Leaving one blank page there now fallows from p. 216 to 260 the 
rough copy of chapters 14—18 of Book If MS. A. After another blank 
page these are followed by 16 chapters^ not assigned to any Book; the 
headings are siibjomed: 
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Capitolo XXViL p, 262— 276. Si commcia a trattai degli errori e del¬ 
la Kdigionc de Thibettani. E primi^s- 
ramente si spiega il sy^teitta Me- 
tempsycosi 6 sLa Traiismlgraz.[on Pit- 
tagorica conformc da* medesimi h as- 
servita e crcduta. 

,, XXVIIL p. 276—288. Opinioae de Thibettani intonicj agL 

animale, e a certi Viveati da loro chia- 
mati Itaa chc coso crcdino e aflemiHio 
in ordine all' InfemOp 

^ XXIX. p. 288—301. Si prosegniscono le Dotizk d'altre cose, 

die aflermano e credopo i Thibettani 
concementl alio spiegar U loro syste- 
ma della Metempsioosi. 

,p XXX. p. 301 —317- Si propone e si spiega im aJtro enor- 

mismo e primano errore ddHa Setta de' 
Thibettanip cbe conaiste in negar^ che 
vi sia dcun' Ente a se e incausatOp e 
alcuna causa primaria di tutte le cose. 

XXXI. p. 317—324. Se, negando i Thibettani Lexisteiiza 
del VETO Dio, amettano alciuia favolo- 
sa Divinitap o se stano absolutamente 
sen^a oo^izion di Dio. 

„ XXXIl. p. 324—337. Di tre dassc d'oggetti di ctilto e d'in- 

vocazione cbe amettono i Ttubettaoi. 
Se ne splcga la qualita e si fa vedete, cbfi 
nessmia EKvinita in essl riconosconO. 

XXXIII. p. 337 —347. Di do che contiene la ReUgione de’ 
Thibettani in ordine alia morale, 0 sia 
in ordine alia virtu e ai vizip e in ordine 
a regolar' i costmtu. 

,, XXXIV. p. 347 —357. I>el Lcgislatore de* Tbibettani, e alcu- 

ne favole che del medcsimQ descrivono. 

H XXXV, p, 357—371, Di due altri Idoli principali de" Thibet- 

tani. L^uno detto Cen rec sy> e Taltro 
chiamato Urghicn. 

,p XXXVI. p. 371—3Sl, Si riferiscono altrc favole da* Thibet¬ 
tani credtite, e spacdate intomo al 
sopradetto Urghicn. 

XXXVII. p. 381—388. II Thibet anticaitieate senza legge. II 
Re 5i-Kiong-tei3zzen oerca alcnna Re- 
ligione. Lnvia per tal fine Ambasciato- 
ri a diversi partis e nua scelta di Gio¬ 
vanni all' Hendustan. 
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Capit, XXXVIII, p, 388—402. Da clii fosse introdotU nel Thibet la 

falsa Religions. Primo tempto in quel 
Regno fabricata; libri tradotti in quel- 
la lingua; Conventi di Religiosi quivi 
instituiti e altre industrie usats per 
quivi disseminai gl' errori. 

„ XX XIX. p. 402 — 413. D'Altii oggstti inferiori de vensrazio- 

nc invocati e riveiiti dai Thibettani. 

II XL. p, 413—422. D’Alciini luoghi tenuti in veneraaiocie 

da' Thibettani s di cio chc verso di essi 
osservaDO. Della loro ooroua e loro di- 
guini, 

II XLI, p. 422— 433, Si soddisfa a alcunidubbiie queslU, che 

sopra le materie sin qui trattatc po- 
trsbbeia oocumre. 

.. XLII. p, 433— 443, D‘Alcuni Relazioni e autori die hmno 

tirattato del Thibet; e guldizio intomo 
a esse. 
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AZEVEDO'S ACCOUNT OF HiS JOURNEY TO TIBET. 
SECONlJ PART. 


DE AGRA FERA O TIBET 

ia\. 19. Hums, sexta feira 27 d« junbo me passoo o Padre Mathelis de Payva da 
Dutra banda do Rijp de AgrA ao&dc estava a caireta que me avia de levar 
com aJgumns couza$ de sagoate pera o novo raj A de Chaparangue; nSo ma 
pudemos amimM- em modo que se pud^iSfl aqueLLe dia faier jornada, peJo 
qne nne fomos rePPlher da caima a quinta da Kainha Nmmal que tica de 
longp do Hio. He este muy largo e fermoao. de boa Agoa. Pera a pas$agem 
de gente innomeravel, e ammaes, tern grande mnuero de barcas e baixa^, 
alguma^ tSo capaxes que levfto 600 e mais pe^oas, oatms quo tern em 9y ca- 
las de madelra repartidaa pera bomens e moLheres, mnito bem lavradas em 
que vao r&cfear grande pessoa^. das serras do Tibet, e vay pagar 
tributo ao marde Bengala pclas foze:& do Gajiges- Vao e vem de muitas e 
grandes embaieaigdes canregadas de mafltimentDs e roupas ; vem em 60» a 
vio em LSdlas. He tSo abiiudante do peiM vario. e muito bOfOp que sempru 
se acha no bazar frescOp e tio barato, que polo meamo pte^d o d3o aqny pe¬ 
ra duas porgdes que eni Goa por tMo mar, pera buma. 

Cingeo por buma parte a eidade de AgrA assento e corto destes monarcas 
que em suas ribeicas- veo fundar Elrrey Acabar. Junto dellaa edificoo seus 
passes deiitro[de] huma fortaleza tSo capaz que eabem ueUa mais de des 
mil cazasp be verdade que so as debxey tern algum geito^ aingida dc mures 
muito altos e bem feitos do pedTa vennelba, casta de jaspOp feimosos a vis- 
tAp mas de pouca reaslencia a qualquer boa espem. Aa muni^des e guami- 
slo seis mil molberea delrej tgo arcamjadaa [?] que s6 o ouro e Joyas 
pudera ser tezouro grande de qualquer Rey. Estendc-se a cidade a vista 
do Eio bebendo neUe por quasi duaa legoas^ engrossando pera o sertam 
pfoporcionadamertte. Nisto que he pouvo e gentes he Uxboa muito infe¬ 
rior. Majamedc com as largas Iicen 9 as que Ibe deu be cauza de tanto nu- 
mero de abitadores que so tratAo de propagar o genero bamano. Forem 
faJ ta-lbe o primor da mynba das cidades Lisboa^ a Magestade do mus edi- 
ficios, [a] EDagnificenda e grandiosidade de $eii$ tomplos, a feimosura de 
Suns niasp a ordem, o piimor, a pobcia etc. Todas ae cazas quasip sio tef- 
roes. No meo della se ve aito o coUegro de nossa Senbora do nadjnento de 
nosisa Companbia de JESUS com i^ua nio muito grande nnnj% limbL igieja 
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ta o icrmosa e bem omada que eomo a tal a \xni vidtar grander Senhores e 
navaboa CDnio tambem qsiando vivia^ el Rey Jangir, [ aond^ publicaiDente fol. 
cuireiD ncR^sos chnst4o$ com auas obriga^des a sino tangido f&tiy desabafa- 
damemte oy vindo suas inhsas, aasistindo aos divinDs DfUclot^ oonio se cm 
ntissaa tcffas apezaj de Maionia, cotfi grajide gloria c neputa.^^ 

de nos&a. saiitiasiiiia ffei catboHca. He coHcgio de seia e mais aon- 

de rezideni ordinarjamente dous Do tres aJcm de muitas vcz&s qaese ayun-' 
tio de varias partes ean que em ni]5&^ e^tio espaUiados, Serac* em nume- 
ro os clsfistdos que frequentio esta igreja quasi quatro^ntos em que en- 
trio muit05 armenios qye nesta cidade ai^istcEi], aJcm de outros quc vSo e 
vem da Per^ iuercangiar e de aJgutis eiimpeos. jtaiianos^ frajic^^cs etc. 
thadoa detaey e purtygueses. O majs delies s^o naturae^ navamentc con- 
vcrtidos a nossa Santa ^ei. N3 d tenha V. R. o ntimeio por pequeno iiesta 
corte^ cm quo Malamede he o que manda tudo. No Reino de Gozepor vio- 
te jomadas pern as partei$ de Bengalaassistem de prezente o ^dre Jo*^ de 
Crasto mdlaecs grande santo e o Padre Francisco Morando boJcnhcs eci 
compaiiliia de l^m Gon^aJo que govema aquelios Previnclas da 

niSo dfcjrejv aonde tern bom nuiriero de cbristios a sua conta, Em Sam bar 
qnc he parte do Reiuij de Asmir pera o poncnte temos aJgiuis outnos chris- 
tioii a que se aoode do coUegio de Agr4 todoa os annos com hum Padre que 
na Doresraa c houtjio$ tempos do anno os vaj vijitar ecoasojar, O mesmo se 
faz com outros que vivem no Reino do LaJior. aonde temos a huma fer- 
moza igreja que os Reys passados Acabar c Saigir de boa memoiia { ?J edi- 
iicaram [AJ nossa Compaiihia de JESUS etc, 

Tem ao lotigo da ribeira boas cazas do Principes, de Navabos, alguns 
^^ralhos de molheres dos Rcys passados em quo licio fechadas com t3o 
boa coraorlia como vigias sem saJiirem, verem, nem serein vistas a vitSa 
toda^ que pera casta de gente tSo apetitoza de apare^, tio baiata de se 
comunicar he iia vida o mesmo ioferiio. Os capadnos sAo os porteiros e o 
seu Mafoma que as devc de consolar com frequentes revela^5es. 

Fazem sens cdLficios ainda que terrcos, on pouco levantado^, muy aco- 
niodados ao viver bumano; porque como a terra he descomedSda nas cai- 
mas e disconlbnne nos irioa, pera acudirem a am bos os ex^essos^ on extre- 
mos, como meo nepessarjo ediiicain [dej fej^^ que no mor rigor caJ- 
mas tem ca^as muj frescas e regaladas e no mayor dosirios^ quente^ e abri- 
gadas Como logo verenios. 

f^Ila outta banda vem bebera boida deste rio femioias quintas tambem 
cODfl soberbos edificios e de gmndca d^pezas. So tocarci a V. R. nesta da 
rainha Nimnal que nos agasalbon aqude dia mnlto bem. Fella eEa com 
iiluita curlosidaiie pera trazer c ter nella a ejrrey Jangir, mats frequente- 
mente. He tna^or que o terreiro do passo cm quadro beru murada, repar- 
tida em varios quadros iguaeSp o pavunento das divizdes de marmore 
niuito lizo* no lugar em que se vem unir os quadros fennoias tauques oo- 
bertos de mimozo arvoredo; por meo do pavimento dos terrlpleocs por 
hum vao de S palmos direita vaj sgoa regando seu compa^o grandes filei- 
ras de sjprestes, pessegueinos, larangeiras etc. e peio pfi deltas por beEa 
ordem cravos, hiios, jasmins, com to^ a mais varied adede Rores. 

quadros him3 sio [dej parreiius, outros de laranias pequenas mnito 
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boas, cotno e milhores que as de SaL^ete de Goa tSo estioiadas, oatros de 
mantras e outiBs fnutas de dutros de lermoaoe roaaes; be eJy niuitD 
p«m ver a termozura doa ta^nques, as mven^des do® canos de agoa com que 
se mfreBcSo no rigor daqueUas caJnias que no® fizerio recolber cnt^ mais 
^edo do que dezeiavamos, a bumas cazas que cabemsobreo rio do abobada 
obra reaJ., no meo do cada qual se vfi 1mm tanqne de agoa do lio muito 
fresca. £$tas sao as que fabricam pera lugir da calma, eutio frias que 
be summo tegalo «tar nella®. Assy vive esta ^ega gente buscaudo emquanto 
pode as mores deUf ias do oorpo^ cotiio se nem suas ajmas nem De^ Ibe 
mere^erio alguma lemb^n^a. 

No andar da quinta se vifieni hims passes pera EJrej, peqoenoe mas bem 
feitos, douradoSj cunosamente pintados. Entie vaiias imagens se v0 aly a 
de noss^j Salvador, da Senbora^ da Madanella e outras de capitles lamo^os 
no mundo, mas n^ a de Mafoma que Ihe nao tinba Elrrey deva^iSo ajgu> 
ma, Entfe esses passo® abreviadcss, e oetfos que llie respondem pera mo- 
Uieres, do mesmo tamanho e bondadej se metia bum femiozo o grande pa- 
teo, em que se via hum tan que de aiabastro couza fenuozaem rpdado qual 
fazem os fidaJgos achouquy^ quando Elrrey estA pres^ente; a hum canto 
delle se viG huma charola grande de ptedTa^ muy bem lavrada e douradan 
donde Eirrey apare^ himi dia de somana aos seus graodes que Ibe vem 
fazer do no e embarca^de^ a tascelinoa. 

Ad sabado de znadrugaija> em apareceddo a aurora, oUerecendo a Ver- 
dadeua t5o codlprida^ trahalboza e arriscoda peregjina^So, partij so acOtti- 
panbado de aJguns frecheims por arreceo dos ladrdes que nSo faltio neste 
camlnbo. He a terra daquella banda plaina nada inferior em bondade e 
fertiJidadc a toda a que tenbo viato^ e muito barata: mas nio nos faltarSo 
invemoa pera este verao. 

Passados dous dia® fay entrando pelas terras do raj A que tirou ao Rey 
Jangir das imbas do leam. Tinhao ferido elirey de huma pLIourada, arre- 
iel- 20, mete a quem o ferio, e quando toclos fogem^ £ida|go | gentio pfe as cos¬ 
tas em EIrrey e o peito no ieani abm^ndose com elle; com os dentes se 
andarlo por espa^a de tempo leiindo cs dous ledes, athe quo ch-i^andosse 
hum lascaryrn perto, o lelosubitamente largsndo a cste fidalgo^ arremeteo 
ao lascarjiTii, c fazendoo etn pedals am boa cabirid mortoa coda hum pera 
a sua parte, Ficou tambem este fMaJgo ferido de morte; cbega elieyj levao 
nos bravos, deltao nas snaa andas^ mandu levar a sua tenda^ com grandes 
ptomeaaaa aos surgides, se o dcssem vivo^ Emfim viveo^ e elrrey o fez capi¬ 
tal de sinco ijiU cavalos queaAo de renda em cada anno de tfosentos 
mil cruzados. Sajadij se chama este esfor^ado fidalgo. 

muito perto do men caininho ba nesta terra huma mina^ ou salyna 
de sahtre que os rebcMcs a sou rey comprlo aly, sinco maos por hum rupiir 
e Ihe sahe piinJicado tm duas mads [ ?], que iazem sinco mios das de Goa. 
Qu4 no publico dizem eUes que neste salltre de hum fazem dez na sua terra, 
e quando eatAo borrachc^, tempo em quo, falam vendudej^ dizem que de 
bumlazemSQ. 

Em Agr4 val huma de salitre puriiicado, de hum rupiA pera dous; 

bem. pudera. o estado. ou a companhia mercanti] ter nesta. cldade de Agr^ 
hum feitor qut Ihe fa^ alem dco'Utios mLl proveitos este que he de grande 
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importoncia « com isso muita ^erra aos mimigo#. Elies o JevSo em tajoto 
peKO e nujuieTo com formio delrrey a Surrate em cafila de camelos, e nO^o 
poderiaiELOfi levar a DamSo, ou deatro a Goa nos ine>mos^ mm li<^D^ dos 
fieys; d3d sty quem ness cega, que nos vay a mlto- 
Pardos oxitros doiis dias, dey com muitas ortas de AnU, que por 
mo deseiava de ver. Nam $e di em todo lugar, aquy ne^te peda^) de 

termsy^ naquelJedaqiiyaliiim tirodemosquete. nSo, Pode bem que 

mande a V+ R. asemonteque tenbo; pera que negala se a nossa terra o cria^ 
porqiie es ta he como essa tenipeiada. 

X^vrasse a terra com a pruneira chava, e logo outxas duas vezes; aelia, 
assy laviada tres ve'Ees se lan^a a semente como qualquer outta; logo brota 
em bumas vergontcaa de ate 4 paimos que todas rompern em gomes de 
falhinhas da cor e tamanbo da losna. Fassados dons Inezes qye ja se 
mostrio maduras, coftlose rentes com a teita as varan, as rayzes ficam; 
aquellas assi com an folhas se meteoi em hnni tanque alto cbeo de agToa 
pondoihe encima grandes pe^os de pedni. Ansi eatio 24 horas, no fim das 
qiiacn tirao fora lodas as varas e iolbas qne nelias iicatam. logo abrem o 
tanque grande sohre hum mais pequeno em qne se recolhe toda aquella 
agoa com o snmmo de snatancia das folhas; logo nella entrlo 4 homens es- 
or^ados qne por meo dla batem e revolvem aqueUa agoa at^ ficar muito 
e groasa; pass^o o dia botlo sobre eUa cantidade demea cana* 
da do azeite de gergilim, com o qual todo o summo e grosBiua das erv^as 
fazendo pee, o Oiitro meo diu e a noite toda; poia menh4 v5a tiiando a 
e kve toda aquella agoa ate chc^arem ao gro^o e Papas negros qne no 
fundo estao. as quaes sSo o Anil, e entao as tomSo, e as botando em 
num pano qne estd sobre bum pequeno sumidoum aemde edas ficao sem 
agoa; e dahi as p6em ao sol aonde sesecSo sO por tres dias, porque. se socSo 
por mais, pei5o menos. Qnando he barato, vaj huma m3o nas aJdeas qne 
sao duas de Goa 26 e 26 nipias; qnando he caro, val 30 e 35; quando o 
^endem por hum dia ynteiroo pdem em Jugar bumedo. pern que pezemaii. 
o qite o falsifCca tern pena de mortCr 

Afora a primeira brotio as raizes nos tres invemos segxiintes, e <lel]as se 
colhc 0 mesmo fmito, sem no tempo do verak> Ihe fazerom beneficki aJgum ■ 
este he o and, assi se faz, ^quelle qud sen pre^so, o^y o lovio estes o^tran- 
geims com qne fazem grandes proveitos, e lazem muito bem, pois nio pres- 
tamos pello mends pern fazer qua alguns pera qne nossas oaos nio vio 
vaziaa; poL^ as d^-tes mouros dependem taiato de nds peia os sens carta¬ 
ges, n3o cuido qne devem de nos neg^ [a] flSsistencia de hum feitor nosso 
aqiiy se sio bem aoonseLhadas. 

Ao quinto dia que foL da vjzita 9 So ao romper da manM. depois de mefol, 21. 
encomendar d divioa, portimos. Tres legqas andadas demos nas ribeiias 
do afamado Ganges tio venerado de toda a gentdidade Indiana ozuoo biis- 
cado de muitos e muito$ centos de legoas pera se iavarem ndle de anaa cul¬ 
pas. Vem a este rio algumajs vezes magpte de IQ e de 20 mil devotos gen- 
teceber a sanctMca^ do anas agoas por mSoB de muitos Bramenes 
centenaries que cozidos em deva^ se deixio Iicax por aquellas praias, on 
aldeas visdnhas, jd limpos de to^ a culpa como os pobretes cuddo^ por 
ndo torimnem a ver mais mundo cantando alegres nunc dimitlis servum 
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tuuffi quia viderunt tjculy mej, pera qiie quando ouverem de entrar ncs 
campos elizQD3 suas almas vac Pkirifidciaa pot agoas tio Sanctas. O qtie 
aquy as q§d tocou, nia he tide por bom Bn^ene, nom per religioso Gen- 
tie. Me D .Rio largo, fermozo^, de -cxcelente agoa sempre j^esca e fria por seir 
Jiascido da neve, mas tem tal calidade que se tirada Jogo se uio bebt. logo 
aque^; na corrente Oo manso por estes campos como pellos de Coimbr^t 
o nosso Mondego, passa^ndo estes da outra banda oom tanto alvoiosso a se 
meter sofregos nelle como se entrar^o do paramo^ entrAo esahein mil voitts 
porque tem que totits quoties fanham itiduIgeDcia plenaria. 

P^ssand-O o Rio fiiy tirando a terreiro" o que nos govemava a carrel por 
$er Bramene que preznmia era saas patiaahas att que mjiig singelo do que 
eii cuklava se veo a esborraar na labnla segiLinte, que de Jium dos primei- 
ros bomoos ficarto cento e bum qoe ocupada grande parte da terra 

fizeram rauitos piCh^os; opiimida com isso a terra queLvousse a Decs; e 
este Uie dice: qnando cavaretn outra, deixate cahir sobre eUee. com o que 
os pobres ficaxSo esmagoados penaado aly auas Almas Junto [a] esta gan- 
ga sera poder passar ao ceo. Hum so filbo que daquelies ficou pedio[aJ 
Ad3o de merce qtie o servio doze attnos que Ibe dece a salva^am pera sen 
e tio. AdSo llie dissc: leva esta Oanga qtje em Lbe tocando os ossos 
com suas agooa, snas almas limpas entrarao no Ceo. O Gange quesabia que 
em lbe tocaudo com suas agoas avia assy de acontecer, e jnntamente sabaa 
que em aqueUas cento e buraa almas praibcadas entiaado tio ceo se avia lo¬ 
go de acabar o mimdo^ por se nSo acabar tara depressa, se desviou do lu- 
gar em que est^ as cssadas e as almas penaudo, mas o rto ficou com a ver- 
tude de aanctificar que Adio Ihe deu, e tarnbem os corpos; donde £e seifue 
tcrem pera sy que se nio saiva o geutio a quem n£o tocou a agoa deste rio, 
raas que todo o tempo que lbe toca oa ossos ou equy ou aoude lbe levio aJ- 
guntas gotas, consegue a salva^o. Pergunleilbe como agora nSo faJava o 
Ganges? e porque a terra ertava muds. O pobre se embara^u de- 
pressa que Se feebou a banda ns, materia Tgais niudo que o Gatige^, e so lbe 
tifej por fim o qne a cartiUia raaada fazer e dizer aos meninos, que sua ley 
tinha Doutores qne me saberiSo responder. 

Naquelle mesmo dia sinoo coicez alem do Rio vij a primeira vez ao longe 
as altas serras do ^^rainbo do Tibet com grande cx^nsola^o minhrt repre- 
i^ntandoseme na meraoiia aqiieUa diviua donzeUa quando de pouco mais 
idade que ]3 tenrra e delicada sobindo com toda a prei^ ppltrw. moo- 
tanbas de Ebron por alnraiar huma airaa, mostrando EJla o fervor, e ab 
que a levava mais ooireado e vqando que andando por tantas dii- 
ciildades e trabalbos, SSo por estes campos inuraeraveis as pO’VT^a^des. os 
ammaes sem conto. o vaqum, que he o mais, quasi todo branco, oe cana- 
ve^ de Assut^ muitos. Fomos fa^er manzel a Ambrui aonde ee vfe o 
quint de Bugios aismacio. Hum mourn pera que ficasse aly sua raemoria, 
neJle cnou dom pequeuos, e quando morreo, [se] scpultou delle delsando 
que se sustentass^ os Bugio^ que ia entSo erlo aiuitO)i e agora maia 
e cento que aly $e cnario^ vivera e vos vem a m^ comer o que lbe dais 
com muita frata, e familiaridade, com quo ndo pouco recre^ os passagei- 
fOs e renovio a ierabran^ de quern os ciiou naqudle lugar. 

Na iDiraha sequinte partimos buscando a potivoaf^ de AmbruSi em 
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duio c^minbo demos com grande copia de bichinhoa do tamanho de buma 
unha polcgar coitio catangiieios todo§ de cor eacamada; a ca5^ de cima 
eta hum veludo carmezim tdo soberaaameTi te obrado pellas TiiHCi& da na- 
tureza que se nSo fartavid os olbos: e estavio os campDs semeados delles. 
fennosos mbbis entre | esmemJdas. Cri^se estes com as primeiias agoas do 
Invemo qiie avia ires dms ievavamos comoosoo. La pello meo dia chegucj 
a hum no que por vir com o Invemo crecido e 1 urioso o n^o pudemos pas- 
mr a vao. Estando nio pouco cuidaciozos do remcdio, vimos da outra ban- 
da 3 negros, AcheTtmtcs sejn baioa, sam remofi, qoe logo contentes do pre¬ 
mia trouxeria buiis cal^ $obre quc i>o rip tecom hmna rede de bambus, 
assento pera buiua pe5$aa e neJIa no$ forio pa^sando pouco a pouco por 
huma corda que tinba as pontas em terra, com n3o pequeao risco por amor 
da comnte tio loriosa qae nos levou por hum peda^o a eaineta, S^o dcs- 
eontos do caminho, Poaco alem deste lio dos caldes <omos repouzar da oio- 
lestia pasaada nSo peqnena a outro dia na cidade de tadinhar, e desta 
partij pera os limites do Remo com as serms, a buma aldea qae fica dellaa 
8 legoas. Foi neste dia a chuva tanta que me danou o que lev-ava, c a owtro 
dia que foi Domingo me fea parar, e nao foy este o mor mal, como direy* 

A segtmda as 11 party metendome por aquelle mato aonde se dividem oa 
Heiuos do Mbgor e os das serras que por isso he hum peipetuo covii de ia- 
drfles em que ronb^ os de qua e os de lA a seu gosto, descuipandose com 
o mato aonde querem que todoa os gatos seiio pardos a toda bora. No meo 
deUe fuy dar coin o Rio doa cal^^ que passamos duas vea^ aquelJe dia 
com a agoa pellos peltoe, que com a pressa que levava^ ae nlo ioi medo, se 
me enxugou muito depress^, e pera fafar verdade ella foi tai que em menos 
de 4 oras me poz a pe no fim da jomada que foi de 15 coices que aSo B le- 
goas. Nio faltSo por este espesso mato elefantes, lefies, tigres, Badas^ Bu- 
fras, ussos^ pello que he uecessario pa^salo acompanhado e com cautela. 

Estas serras eslio, a respeito dos que noa metemos por ellas com o rosto 
no norte, de ponen te a kvante: pera o ponente ae vio meteodo por Laor, 
Casmir, Cabul, pera a Piersia; pera o levante vay a outni ponta buscar o 
mar de Beugala. Tanto que entrei por Cordoar huina pouvoa^^ de pou- 
cas palhotas ao de hunia pequena serm sobre que a pouvna^Io estA* 
me puz de joelhoa Bejandoa, e dey muLtas gra^ a nosso Sentior por me 
faier diguo de por a boca aonde com tantos trabalhos, tantos servos sens 
de SUE Companbia de JESUS puzerio sees pes com tanto zelo da conver- 
sao das Almas. 

Verne Vresa Revcrencia ja posto cm salvo sobre a primeira sem ? Bern 
saiba que de uovo me deu nosso Senhor hole a vida, que tio arciscada a 
tive pouco ant^ de chegax. Q nao partir ao Domingo antes mo empedir a 
muita chuva, deu lugar aos daqndJa pouvoa^io donde part>\ pera virem 
dar por alvitre aos desta serra que estivesSem alerta porque hun Mnguy 
Ihe avia de cabtr nas mios e comtgo grande preza. (H4 Vossa Reverencia 
de saber que o mesmo be dizer por qua ftinguy, que O homem cheo do pc- 
draria e de riqueaas). A cubi^ deste lan^ pos em sUada no meamo dia e 
hoia em que passamos naqueUe carninbo e mato a hum bom numerodeca- 
valeiros ladrdes. Mas ucnsso Senbor que nSo desempara os sens, e sua santa 
Miy a quern o perigr* de taJ carninbo me fes peitar com a pobreza de ml- 
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Titias devagSes mil vmes ndi* repetidM, moveo fecharos dUlos dema- 
neira qnc quando tivcrfo ™ta de nos, hiainod ^Mndo a serra pern en- 
trar aa pauvoa^^^ quando beitt a]lied>s de &ua danada ten^o fcr^fl en- 
trando comncsco ^bofado^ e bem magoadod por perderem a ocaziSA- Ja 
entJo estavamos segurv^, pct^o que em sua caza, aood^ o Raji nSo con- 
ceate furto em fonna alguma. Se nos tomavlo ainda no baixo, aly fjcava- 
mqa, porqucr estes pera Ihe fi-caremos digo ficar o furto s«m sobro^, matS^ 
aos paa$ageiro$. 

SSo tanta5 sefias nestesertam de Asia que parece que ndle depositou 
o aiitot da natureza o mor numero e pttn delia$; mais de sinco itieics ca- 
minbej pera o norte e no fun pcra o Icvante sem oeJles verem meias olhoa 
mais que serms tio aJtas e fiagosas como na &ua aa pinta o F^Ire Ajitonio 
de Andrade primeiro descobridor e^^ngebco deUaa, as mais impiuarlas ao 
eeo, as mais aJcantiladas ao babco que virlo os olhos binnanos \ e com se- 
lol. 23. rem estas. nio dei:xlo de aer feJtUissImos caixip<^, | porqne as mais dellas 
se Javnlo e seineiD do p^ at6 a cabe^, tudo p^e a arte, a tudo se atreire o 
ttabaLbo e indiistna doa homens, pois nhuma serra que se vay a pique n3jo 
so as nuvens, qiie muitas Ilie licSo sempre por baixo^ mas ao ceo, vay ca- 
vando templenc^ em redondo de hnioa, de 3 e de mea bra^, aottde leva 
os boes, Jan^ a somente^ e oolbe copiosos fruitos daas e trea no anno 

em grande abnndancia, com que enriquecem ao reino muito mais do quese 
dentto de suas balizas todo fora plaino. SSo estas serms hum pereue tizou- 
to de toda^ a casta de mantimoittos, hum pumar de tod as xas fiuitas, hnm 
fermoso jardim de hiima Infinita varfedade e de huma vaiia infiuidade de 
flores, tio prenhes de boni^imas agoas que per partes sem numero se de- 
sentrailh^ em candelosas libeyras e fontes frescas. 

O Natural da gente he braudo, ella pouco poMa, a ordinaria menos 
bem fdta, nio assy a gente limpa muito mais ddgada nas feJ0es, as crian- 
pas Lindas. Ha nelJa poucos siumes porque o matrimonlo dura emquanto 
se nio enfadam. donde nasce que 4 Irmios comprio ao Pay a filha pern 
todos, que ooncertados no numero dos dlas a tern cada qnal em imza pro 
rata, e quando Ihe vem a vontade Ihe dio com a lioenga a liberdadc- A que 
he cazada com hum. se se enfada delle, offerece ao Rey sinco nipias, e fica 
jiintameute sua captiva, e Uvre daquelie maiido; e quando depois quer ia 
Dutro^ offerece ao Rey 1c a vai tomar. O mesmo fazem ao Bramene do 
Fagode Badr} pem se descazar e cazar; a que quer ser solteira, coni huma 
espada nua na mSo, da 50 voltas a caza do Pagode^ com o qiie fica sua ca- 
tiva, e livte peia toda a mi ventura. Rmfim he a came o^tes ares (oom 
serem encelentes) tudo o que pode ser, de podie, e as almas no que toca ao 
Ceo, tio Ignorantes como emperradas na segueira de seus pagodes. 

Dando as costas aos fennosc^ campos Lndubtanos huma segunda feira,. 
comeccy a sobir a primeira serra, que da sobjda me ievou ath as duas da 
taide seuipre com os olhos aonde se poem os pts porquanto nisao nos vaJ a 
vida, assi por ser o carolnho pelo recosto da serra estf eitisgimo, como por- 
que se olbais pera sima pasmais, se peiu balxo perdeis com mnlto perigo o 
lume dos olhos, O mato dellas muito fresco, cheo de muita Sylva; e de 
bem meudo mangerldo; depois por outras> ate que o fim do dia noa fes 
fazer rnan zel em buma Aldea deapovoada; ao dia sequinte em que fomos 
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dar com a Rio dos ca.l5es no fundc de aXtissimas serraa, mas tjo atcnuado e 
humilde qne noS nl.o deu molestiaaquella wz. 

bem verdade que caminliando hum bom por ^Ue me deu hti- 

ma dezatinada dar de ou vidoa que me deu hem que ficntir por 3 dtas. Aco- 
dlome nosso Scnhor com o remedio naquehe luato. quaiido eu meuoa o cu- 
dava; foi que vendome gemer hum serraaQ, e Babeudo a oaiaa se compa- 
deceo^ e me offereceo hum de pavi£^ de fumo seco que logo moeu e me 
lau^ou em humas gotinhas de agoa no ouvido, com o que sentij deutro 
giunde friaidade e logo a dor quebrada. 

Fomos outro dia eatraudo por paud^ pJubaes que emramio estas 
raa+ SSo os pinbeiroa irtfiuitos, muito altos, e muito apmziveLs. a figura he 
diifercute aos de cA porque o mesmo repnezenta aquy o pinheiro com seua 
ramos do que a pinha na figura. Se por M os ouvera nesta conformidade 
pode aer queos estimaiio mais nas quintas que [os cijpnestes por tereni na 
figura maia gra^a. Estes Ihes fazem grandes abeituras ao pi. e no tronco, 
por onde recolhem grande cantidadc de Rezina braiica pera multas con- 
zas, e de snas rachas emsopadas nella fazem candeas que alumi^ oomo ^e 
decera forio. 

Ao outro dia fomos ao Rio doa caba^ {chamase iissy porque nelles se 
passa, aasy como o outm em calte] aonde hum aJcavalista nos fes algumas 
perraxias, e nos nio deu aviamenio att nflo tomar de nos o que quis. Paa- 
seio ja tam tarde que nio pude dei?ear de fazer manzel no alpendie de hum 
pagodeaito ua outra banda em bum lugar sobranceiro ao mesmo Rio. 

He e^e pagode chamado o da lortaleza deuvij cotta e por isso nes- 
tas serras de grande reputa^, deva^io, e dc muita romagem; a caza he 
humildfip triste e pequeua, cayada com boeta que tern luujta devagio por 
ser de vaqua, dentro mal cheiro^. escura, medouha etnfim o diabo; a cu- 
riosidade me levou dentro; acheo a hum canto suib, no diam, como me- 
rece. de 4 palmos, | negm nas cores^ desbarbodo mas alei^oadop na fcl 
mio eaquerda hum escudo, o ter^ado estava na cinta do bucho, do bra^ 
ddreita Ihe saya huma espada nua, com morriio na cabega. Logo hum pou- 
co pera dentro estava hum tiimulo quadnulo cuberto com dorceL de seda. 
a roda muitos buzios com que os Bramencs tangem c alguns defumadou- 
ras[?]. 

Em aahindoapanecemao longedecendo hum monte hum magote grande 
de sercstnos e serrajios que com grande traquinada de tambofra vinhio na 
volta do pagode; la pararfto cm me vendop e logo emviarlo a bum Bra- 
mene a descubrir terra; chegou, prostiousse* e beiou muite devoto o lumi- 
da porta, logo me die* que toda sua aldea em forma vinha fazer aqueUe 
Ragode festival e solenne aacriJicio pern que Ihe ndo fizece mal, 

Se he vosso Decs, como vos (as mal? Embara^ado me tornou que nio 
faziamaJ decora^Ao, mas so se agastava, e assombrava a quern Ihe nSo fa- 
zia a voutade; mak que com algum bode sacrificado acabavio as mereu- 
corias paesadas e se amiga^ iogb- Nam me quis deferir a mais perguuitas^ 
entio deu seu sinal aos queo ^peravio, que logo anuncarlo do pcjsto com 
toda a fragalhota de tyrupauis. sistris. cimbalia e outros mii trupizupes pe¬ 
ra 0 pagode com muita soma de fugaxeos^ homens, e molheres em fiJeiras. 
pelo ineo 8 fa^anhosos cabrdes, e buma Bufaia que os Bramenes trazilo 
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por cordas emmmiadDs - todds se hiio pro^traoldo, e belando o batente do 
negro pagocle. 

noite mt deu ^l^ui o Diabo com a home^da matiitada que c$tc 5 fazi- 
0 mal hera que ea nio tinha ontiu lugar, por ser ia noiio, o oSo podia 
bu^icar, e assi me loi necessario prestar pacieiacia, oa devotissiuioa ser- 
ranos em piociss^ coiti ramcs vcrdes e doioe gc n us Tnuzicomm om procii- 
s3o tr^ vexes Ihe rodeaz^ a caaa ^ dcpois ficando tc<1oa fora entrou. o per- 
TO do BrafTieTie, e fingio qne consultava o P^ode eiti que gastou hnma 
horn estandoos de fora em sileocio. Elia passada, com hum buzio gmnde 
deu sioaJ como o pagode estava contents de se JJie lazer o $aofiliciu e que 
di^so Ihe iazia iiierc&. O valbame Decs, qae Alvoro^o, que aXaiidos, que 
diaholica matliiada. 

Eutao Olden So e faxem de novo etn recoubeciiiiezito do novo beneficio a 
quarta procissSo levando denials uella muitoa y&sope^ com qne hiSo derra- 
mando nio wi que agoa pellas paredes do pagode, ft muitos turibulos com 
que as Inceu^avao. Ftir fim delLa em hum momenLa oortai^io hb cabe^as 
aos bodes a porta, e logo tiiigirao seus degmos com o sangue, o que feito se 
prostraTSo todos com o rosto no cham por bom espago em silencio, at^ qne 
passado elle, o cSo dio Bramene com o- Buzio leg sinaJ que estavSo as ami- 
^adcs fuitas. EntSo sc levantio, entrio e vSo beijar es do pagode polla 
Tnerce, e logo se sahem os Bramencs a cozinhar « comer os bodes, cuja 
came he sd perm elJes. Isto passava dg mea noka, e o pobre de mym com 
cabe^ aberta sem pregar olbo; cuJdava en qne com o passado pnithani 
fim a suas doudices e tregoas a meu trabalho sen^ quando come^am na 
mesma forma de procissfies^ e matinadas, o sacrificio da Bufara em nome 
dos servidores da aldc^r qne depois a comerSo. E isto quasi manh^ que avia 
de Ser ? Como quer V, R, qne o Bemonio me agazaJhace ? KIo he elle pessoa 
de qtiem se mais esperg, Rompeo a luarthSo e com clla me pus ao caminbo 
em companhia de toda aquella canalha por huma impinada sena qne da 
sobida nos 1evou at£ o meo dla, daodonos libcraLmen te aquy e aly de eopias 
de agoos de huma £resca ribeira qne de seus cxiTnes despenhada a vinha 
banbando. Aquy dei com muitas Arvores de canela no cheiro das foLl^as 
muito Viva e aquellas muyto qneimativgis, 

Vingada aqnella grande serra fomos dccendo e sebindo por mil outras 
todas eucadeadas sem daremos cm plajio ajgum cousidemvel. Por meo 
Hellas dep com] Alguns matos de grandes sovergiros cairegados de bolotas 
amargozas de que fa^sem a^ite l tambem se ach^ algumos doegs. Assi fo* 
mos darem hnm fundo vale sem pouvoag^ ajgnma, medonbo com o gran- 
de rtumero de pinheiros, aondeuos foy necessarid fazer manzel por ser tar- 
" de. Quando aJy coTne^avamchs | a descanssar n< 5 a cazismi muito ftpanecergm 
por entre o iiiato sinco soldado^ Patantea digo latans por casta e per isso 
conhecides ordinariamente por ladrto, A verdade he que meniofizerlo 
bom estamaga quo logo cotne^ario a cortar ramos pera dormir, e lenha 
pgra coiinhareini. A viziiihan^ parecta muito aadia^ por fim oa sobre- 
saltos com que a noite toda se passou Deos oa aabe que sabe o muito qut 
sna aanctissitna miy e os sanctos the togaram por nos; quebrou-lhe Decs o 
animo porque a quererem levav^ o fatinho quando de barato nos quiaes- 
sem i^erdoax as vldas. Todes Unh^ armas g entre noe so avia huma espada 
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p^fa 0 pi&>, eoutra pera mym qne devia andarjnuy destru neJb, e dou^ bi- 
chinbofi em lugarde aimas ^niente perqas pera que te quero. 

E pera qiic: V, R, nao atribua titdo a nledo saiba qu^ nOs preservoii 
Deoa Ncisso S^nhor de huma boa ecfi aquelies n5o terem notkia alguma da 
mcrte do Rey daqytsUas serras na guerre, coctio a tivemoa a ontto dia ao 
ineo dia, por ser coatuibe quaado o Rey morre, laa^aremse todos a piJlia- 
gem L-iiiquanto nao ha outro a quern respeitem, Aiada o trabalho e «ohii>- 
90 foi mayor A oDtro dia quando noa tomoD no meo daqvelles matx >5 lal ao- 
vaj restandonoft ainda pera cbcgar a cidade o que do dia restava, iiac- 
os ama^ comigo o possiveL por eti hir donnir eella atemodzan- 
dome que era cntajn menos segura, as revoLtas uiayores, os lurtos mais 
cerlos. %^yine diividoso> emcomendeinie a rios^ Sentior e a sua purisaima 
miy pondolhe eutam diante a primeira ver sua sacratissiina poreza de 
quem eUa 5abe qoe descio ser devoto; logo o (^oncelho doe sobreditos me 
comeyou a pareoer maJ, e com a mor pressa que pudecocnccei a decer huma 
alta serra em que gastei o niais do dia, ati a boca da noite ehegar a cidade 
aonde tive algiitis dias bem que descapssar; acbea triste, mas muy quieta 
revoJta, sem fuitos. 

He Esta cidade de Siranagar cabe^a do Reino, isso qper dizer 0 laome, Ci- 
dade Cabe^; apraiivel, sita nhum plaino dezabafado ao longo das libeiras 
do Rio Ganges, que aJy vay may fundo^ e furioso, de ambas as partes 
acompauhadD de ^tas serras. E estava ella eut^ como oHSn sem Pay, ou 
oomo viuva triste, as butii^ feohadaa sem se compruj nem vender; logo se 
laji^ou bando que ninguem trouxesse fouca, que rapacem as cabe^as e bar- 
bas^ que$e n^ matace pera comer couaa viva, nem aiada ervas sob graves 
peiiuas, o que asai se guardou a risca, de mode que tambem eu em que me 
per cfstive par ella^ so podi^ comer arros cuzido,. 00 m leyte 011 exjin man- 
iciga, Como a terra he dos gen tics ttido quajito querem Ihe metem na ca¬ 
tena os hramcnes, e duiou isto at^ se Jevaniar novo Rey que for3jo 20 dias 
eiu que nem oiainatos podilo lavar loupa; tambem se empediiAo os canu- 
nhos ate o Rey novo tornar posse que niopasateestraugeina algum por 
amor dos Ladr^es. 

Crea V, R, se qnlzer que mais senty isto que comer airos e leite somente 
cotno bramene, porque me forpou a ley a ficar aJy quinze dias de temolho 
com grande penna mJnha. Vein a V, R, apetitozo de saber como morreoi 
rste Rey, e pels em que me p& me dSo tempo |>eia isso, quero satislazelo. 
Traaia ellecODtinua guerra com o Rey de Caman viziubosev^ serrano como 
eUe, que ainda que com menos campos e formas tha mantinha com esfor^o 
e brio Oado nio sd em seiem os seas melhores soldados, que tem por pri- 
tnor nio fngirem na guerra seb penna de quondo assy vem fugidos Ihesahi- 
rem suas molheres a porta descarregaudolhe nas barbas com huma puuela 
dagoa, e de Ihe dlzerem fecbandolha, Ide que assi se fas as vaquas que fo- 
gem da guerra, ide buscar outras ao mato, por aquella que diz que de fora 
dortnirdes, com o que ficSo tSo descazados como alrontados; njSo so como 
digo, em serem os sens esfonQadps, maa tambem em ter porssy a rezio; sem 
embargo da qual respondeo ao 3 honrados partidos que Ihe o outro fazia, 
que sem sua cabe^a nio voltaria e assi Lhe fol soberbo eutrando mui- 
povoa^fies na i^erra, O de Comau ibe mandou fnzer doa^Io dellas com 
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tanto que cooceotlsse na paz. Nio esta por issg, vay 0 outfo 

retira at^ que o teve num eatrdto em que nto CkS settt vale^lh^:; 

aly de bu ma fr^diada ao olbo e de hutaa peloarada i:aliio sua maita sober- 
2 *. ba, O v^ncedor cmviou o corpo a mjxi viuva ] e ao oiLnino filho dizendo 
qoe seu Pay fora o que quizcm morrer, que em akial diato Ihe offerecm pa- 
zes caiquaato ello foce minino atfi que qaerendo pudesse vingar a mortc dc 
aeti Pay, 

Foy 0 corpo trazido aqueUa aua cidade 2 diaa depois qae a ella cbeguey; 
e sobre hum bem feito cadafalpo da knba cbeiro^ aguUlahrava^saadalo 
etc. naa prajaa do Ganges foi queimadD coia nSU> poucaa lagrimas dos sem; 
no mesmo for^ queimadas quasi vivas 6D comciibinas suas: digo quasi vi¬ 
vas porque alem de sercm queimadas muito contra gosto, por forga e m 
pancadas as metemm no fogo. Pa$$ados IS dias, antc^ de o menino que he 
de sete annos so oomar, me deu licen^ pera passar quando ja o Innio. 
Manoel Marques tinlm vindo de Mand com muita cOnsoLa^ao minha e 
grande alegria que receby com as boas novas dos Padres, Fosto que agoa- 
das com o novo e ti^baJhoso e^tado da missio. 

Toquei a V. Rr neste Rcy maJ logrado porque alem de me lomar sua 
morte nSo so no camiobo, mas em sua cidade merecenos elle alguma lem- 
bran^ pellos muytos favor«$ que neUa fes ao Padre Antonio de Andrade c 
grande deseio que Ihe mostmu de nossa assistencia naqueUa sua corte oi- 
ferecendose pera nos dar sitto ao longo do Ganges junto de ssy, caza feda, 
aldeas pera a sustenta^io e toda a llberdade (que he o que qucrcmos) pera 
naqueliss senas propagaremes a veidadeira ley. 

Bern vy aJy nos emiorma^^cs do Inn^ a mudan^ das couzas do Cba^ 
paranguc com a mi fortuna do chodo pa Rey: rey que foi nosso gnmde 
amigo agora ja nSo ttey, mas caplivo de outro fino idolatra^ e que as pros- 
peiidades com que Senbor lundou aquelia nova chmtandade, sobre 
a cxtraordinaiia beuevolencxa daqucle Rey estavio algutti Lanto quebra- 
das ; mas nio foi isso parte pera deixar de continuar no camtnbo pera me 
ver e consolar com os Padres come se me tinha ordentdo. 

Dia de Nosso Padre Sancto Ignacio no§ partimos confiados nelle que nos 
alcanna os favores necessarios pera o restante de viagem muito mats 
traboLhosa; como o caminho be comprldo sempre sobindo, ou descendo e 
por pedragulhD foi forbade sentirenmo os pfts de ajguns de nos, rienovan- 
doselhe feddas vedhai com novas chagas, de modo quo nos foi necessario 
camlnbar algumas jomadas descalsoa por aqueUcs nSo sofrerem safstos 
tisto be, o P^re meu, contar bum amigo a outro com confianpa de amigo 
trabalhos padecidos pello ceo^ que agora alegrio e entio nlo entristeciao). 

Hsta naquelle camirtbo huma serta entre mU outxas afamada por sua 
aitura quo cbamSc a de Baroeby que em alguruas partes se sobe de gati- 
nhas mas muLto fresca assi «n afvoredo e verdura como em bellas fontes e 
levadas de agoa com que a cada passo nos refrcsca e iilivia do exce^ivo 
can^asso da sobida quo nos gastou das sinco da majib^ atfi a bumar RO 
cume della cbeguey tlo canssado que n5o cuidei que chegassCi e o mesmo 
loi chegar a elle que entrar com pequena decida por lermozo^ rozaes de 
buma e outxa paxte, com huma caudelosa ribeira de Longo do camLnbo as 
serras de bum e outro lade cbeas de boninas, de flores e muitus outrafi her- 
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vas cheiiozas, o que tado noa foi acompanbaJido ate hem pert* d* pouvo- 
Na aerra piassada e naa que se v3o segnindo he muito pera ver os ce- 
droa qne as veatem^ os acipreat&B que aa Dmio quasi sem nutnetOn aondo vy 
sipreate f 3 o grosao no tfonco qu-e tinha de nove pft^a 10 bia^as; delJes he a 
lenha quo os serranoa tlo chcirosa que quando aide> rescende e 

enche tudo desiiavidade. Sedros nSo vy t^ grossos, mas aJguus de 4 e de 6 
bra^aa de grossiira do troneo, t5o 5 iJtos como os mais ajtoa pJnheifOS com os 
quaes tem muita semelJiaDga na iolha que dIJo he ii%ais grossa> mas cuais 
curta com es mesmos blcos niuJto mor na copa muito mats e escu- 

ro; servemse os uiotitanheies em suas cajsas das taboas com as quaes se 
cobre, KIni faitto por esta paragem muitas rtogueinis e avdfiiras, muitos 
pessiguein>s devta^ios e moUares, entre dies vy hum de tres de 

grossura no trouquo : grawde copia de castauhciiosp mas slo as castanhas 
rdes na came, na casca maito nc^^. aS 5 >^ as comem aqudles. Estas sio as 
An'ores que o Padre Antonio de Andrade vio cheas de camalbetes de tlo- 
rc 3 vernielhas tao perfeitos pela mio da natuireia oomo se as emvejas | de 
arte, nedas se qukera mostcar^ ao que acrecento por couia nota\.'d que 
primeiro cria e aparece com o ramalhcte de flores Mndamente postas em 
sen lugaTp e depois sacudidas aqneUas fica em sens pfe apaiecondo com o 
fruto Oil com ontio ranialhete de castanhas na ordemp no concerto e con- 
fonnidade de suas Oores. 

Antes que chegasseuios ao man^ eate die em J ussyp aconteceo ao Ir* 
meu compaiibeiro [o] que direy^ Hiamos pola Lambada de sua mny 
aLcantilada serra a pique sobre 0 Ganges aonde em certo Sugar a passagem 
bera por cLma de Dous paos juntos encostados a eUa com lama^ os quaes 
com a mnlta chu va da noite atras tinh^o caido no rioo Cometeo o ImiSo o 
caminho pegandose de g^umas raizes penduradas na rocha porque ja ou- 
tros se tinMo arriscado; no meo the quebrarSo as rayzes e assi foi cabnido, 
ecom eUe que o estava. vendo o meu coragao e a alma, tiosobresalt&do que 
ao tive acordo pern Ihe chamar por sancto Ignacio; a rocha era tSo tapa c 
dereita como huma pgrede € de 4 bta^as de aJto ate o rio; indo assi escor- 
rcgando, no meo della sc Ihe meteo nas mios nSo sej como {Deua scitJ hu- 
ma raia bcm delgada pela qual pegoup biima bra^ antes do dondc o 
tiramos por cordas que Ibe forHo botan^lo ate que se seguron e o pos Detis 
Nosso Senhor em salvo a quein demos inimitas gra^ pello vida que de 
no^*o assy Ihe deu. No como eu passej* e com qne nsco, pella mcsmo lugac 
sabe nosso Senhor, Dirdi V. E. porque passava com tanto risco ? Se tivera- 
mos outro rcmedio, dia V. Kr bem; mas uetn outno remedio nem outfO ca- 
minbo avia, salvo tomar pera tras ate em muitas somanas se concertar 
aquclle. 

Esta a poiivoa^§o de Jnssy aonde chcgamos, setuada do recoato e 
lua ingrime serra, a cazaria he boa* nella a gente muila, tern no meo hum 
pagode entre 4 torres de pedra cle cantaria; de fronte de sua porta se crgue 
hum pedestal de IS palmos sobre o qual se v% hum An jo de bronze muito 
lustroso notavetmetito Liein leito pa fignra e naa fei^ScSr de j ^ o9 com o 
rosto peni o P^igodc como quern o reverendava com as mSos alevantgdaa. 
Bm hum de sens ftlpeudtes no« recolheinos aqnell^ noite; a ^ del^ veo 
huma procissao de homens e mcDinos com varius campainhas e detuma- 
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douPtei tom qiae em mais. br^'e tempo do que me eu ja temia, rodearlo e 
defum^imoao seiibor P^gocle. Vy aqiiy dentro nhuma tomnha piquena que 
□ao tinha mak vto que 4 paLmos, fa^endo penitencia a hum venemndo 
velho que acentado vivia e dormia sem pnder ai fazeT, item o lugar donde 
oio sahla^ Ihedava peia mais licen^. 

FoJa men hi uo& deii esta seira nlo menos trabalho em a decer do que 
outras may impinadas em us sobir. Ao della passamos hum de quiuze 
lim com que o Ganges se fas poderoso. e logo nos lomos nietendo pelJo 
babcD de daas serras may altas e tio estreitas que quasi se n§o v^o mesmo 
Gauges que as vay solapaudo escondida que esca^mente o vt o sol no 
meo dia, com tauto estioudo que se nio ove huma pessoa a outia sen;^ a 
orelha. No espa^ daquella manhl por entrc estas ^crra^ assy contmuadas 
se vem os mayores per^os deste fatal camiuho, cuias dlHlculdades ^ pode 
veacer ou o amor de Deos ou a In^ciavel e temeraria cobifa dos bomens : 
porque o camiuho he pello recosto destas de^peradaa senas que as veze^ 
csca^amcnte nos dio Lugar pera por o pe, tSo escorregadi^o que se resva- 
lais, □ Gauges vos espera e vos rccebe tSo fitrioso que sem remedto, uhum 
Diomeuto desaparecels^ aelle, Kto he este rio uavegave] enbre as senas assy 
pello arrebatado cursso com que vay, como por hir ttope^ndo em penedos 
desformes dos que descarua das serras. derruba, e recolhe. 

Ncstas mesmas serras desta mauM por sereixi tio aJeantiUdas sabre o 
Ganges, v§o Lan^ando pera fazer camiabo buns pios, Como quern os botara 
uuklcs a alguma parede mdinado^ pern sobir por elles, sobre os quaes em 
partes vao algumas trapeiras, pclas quaes so be o camiuho seudo temerida' 
dee risco da vida manifesto a passagem por eUes, mas so pesto que o aSo 
ha melbor, be necessario bebcla, ou vertella, filzendo mil vezes actos de 
oontri^So com o saato nome de JESU e Maria ua boca e no cora^io. Crea 
23, j V. R. que uio be poeslvel nem com isso significarlhe a meuor parte do 
perigo d^ta manhd porque a cada passo quando menos o cudais ou vos 
res vain j5> ou as tra^'es se dtixio cahir no rfo comvosco. 

Muito pode o dezeio de ver a Deos com buma Alma, que se isso nio fora, 
creame Padre meu que o que ca veo huma vez, que ainda que Ihe puzerio 
diaute pera voltar outras, a honra pontifical^ pode ser que responderia : Els 
aquy antes o pescopa pera moirer huma vMa que mil, iMas como digo o 
amor de Deos pode tudoptudo facibta e aobedieucia verdadetra tudo vence. 

Depois que passamos as trapeiias. demns com buma ffl^^ de tameims 
que vinMo do Tibet cairegados de sal, aonde tinbio levado aiTOz, como 
burrlnhos de Castella a Setubal que trazem tiigo e levio sardir^has e sal. 
S5o estes cameiros grandes e fermosos, fortes pera a caiga; elles s3o o ser- 
vi^ destas serras; alguv:s tern sincx> pontas^ cameiro ba de sete; a came he 
muito boa, &ua 11 preciosa; a vista debes come^amos a sentiro frio das ne- 
vadas senas de Man^. 

Antes de chegar a esta 2 coices, demos num vale entre setras, naas deia- 
bafado, sem arvore nem efva verde^ todo queimado da neve dc que aquel-* 
las Serras nunca <^ecem; uelle ao pe da scita da mio esquerda se ve o 
alamado Pftgode Dadry. Bern Ihe podemos por tudo chamar o val do yn" 
feme. Ao pe delle passa o Gang^. Todo aquetle so resolve eoi tres caufm- 
hasde pouco momento, terreas, nem odemonio merece mars, Nhumadeilas 
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a melbor estA sobre hum Altstr o intsmo, em duos figums hum^ de onro 
outxa de prata digo de pedra. Ao ddie v«m a Tomper tres grandes flutes 
entra duas dagaa fria huma tao quente que s* nio pode nella 5oftef a tn^ 
aiatkia tspa-^ de duas palavras, de que 0 Padre Antonio de Andrade fa^ 
nienpSo na sua> Derlvace esta agoa em varies tanquca cm que se banhlo os 
peiigrtnos. Bcm desejcl de fazer outro tanto peia remedio de certas dotes 
que nos joallKK tenho e trouxe des lios de Guama, mas aquelle mimo m 
aoa gentios o fajsem, Alem das grandes liqaezas que de toda esta Asia se 
offcrece4n a este Detnonlo, os reys vizinh-ra ihe tern dado grande nunieio de 
Aideas ^rasuas despezas como 14 os Hoys catbolkos a SamTiagoem Com- 
postella porqae em tado o Demonio e Bugio. Cada dia Ibe dam trea veze$ 
de comer, ao almcsso 4 ceres do milbor e mais fino e aJvo arros, com certos 
co«M em peda^, e boa copia de manteiga^com algum doce; ao jantar 
quatro mios de arros cozido e mil outras moxinyiadas ; a merenda alguma 
oouza leve. O Bmmene Ibo poem diante, logo se sahe e feitba a porta j pas- 
sado certo espapo, abrem e tirio o comer qne o Braniene reparte concigo, 
e com seus Servidores ; dizem que 0 sea badry n3o quet mais que o cheirOK 
que com elle se sustenta. e de vercomer os sens. 

He todo o destrito destos terras do Pagode cojto e Higrado em que os 
chiimiuosos dos Reymos vidnbos vivem segunra; a pouvoa^Jo em que 
Wvem OS servidores e devotas servidoras, esta a vista, mas bcm aJastada; 
dizem que nao sofre o Fagodc vmnhan^a de bomem e molher por casto. He 
verdade que a nAa tern aJy o seu Bramene ordinariamente, tnas algumas 
vezcfi vay saber de sua saude e cozinharlhe btun bocado. 

Neste mundo Indiano se tern por bemaventurado s6 aquellfi que veo a 
Sen Badry, e porque V, R, vela quio bugio be de noesaa couzas^ assL cooio 
Uos em Roma o anno sancto cada 25 armcis, tern este pagode cada doze J u- 
bileo plcnario que fbi o de 630, aonde por desesperados camiobos con- 
correrio entlo mais de oltenta mil gentios com suas ofertas, e basta 
chegarem ao val do Inferno donde Ihe vci^ as portas pera tornarem sanc- 
tiflcadoE e conten tea pera toda a vida. Hum veo aquelie anno tSo ch6o do 
deva^ pello Reyoo de Mogor, e peUas serraa que veo sempre de joellioa 
at6 a porta do Pagode. Vem cegos, mancos, aleijados, mas tam aiejados 
tomao, e mais cegos do que viorjo. Aly Ibe vSo beijar as portas oa mores 
caJacelios desta Asia que s^ os jogues, que so o s3d pem vivcrem com mor 
Jiberdade, AndSo por aquetle Mo quasi niis, e muitos sem mas roupa que a 
que a natureza Ibe deu pera aparecerem a primeinr vez uo mundo^ e estes 
sto avMos por mores sanctos. Lan^Sose a esta vida velbaca | Assy porque fel. 
ninguem Ibe pede conta deUa, como porque tem o comer terto, E verdade 
que 0 anno passado vindo de Bengai^ hujna tiopa de 5 mil bargaotes ou 
Birbantes dostes (que sSo agigaiitados, gordos e nedios) com suas armas 
fora de seu costume, nio pareceo bem naquella confomidade ao Key de 
Sirujiagar, e assy Ibe mandou que ou voltacem, ou pera hir ao Pagode en- 
tregaeem as ajmas^ jNao estom por isso, poemse em som de guerra^ toca o 
rcy ca^xa^^ ma rrha da nellea, mottos muitoa e muitos^ e a cabe^a do ma- 
gote lan^do vivo no Gangea, voltar ao mais com mefios alvorogo « mor 

pressado que vierao. 

E nio foi este Hey so. tarn bcm Jangir que tinha a esta sorte do vadios 
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avorTtcimento notavel oiatou a muitos ttm seu teiDpo, e pera CabuL ven- 
deo a A mn a tvoco de ciea de cassa, acinde Ihe cortlo as ncnms de hum pe, 
com o qu^ seiti espexaji^ dc fo^rem w f^em trabalhar as direitas. Com 
hum Vice Key dos nossos sej m que inandou elle trataj que Jhe esquJparla 
as gaJ6s todos oa aiuios com certas coiidi0es bem racionies, mas nem com 
isso veo a eif eito . 

Aly Ibe vem bejar o pe ao DeidOoio Badry^ o qual beitl cuido que se poz 
aquy nSo so pera oa engaaar, mas tambem pera se vingar destes dezalma- 
d03 coin o excecivQ trabalho de maos na mi phas. hTo* seis mezes cm que 
per Ser o sitio mhabitave] por frio e neves que todo o oobremi e que se vSo 
os lUOrudonea pera lugares mais habitavciSj Ihe tem as portas fechadas^ 
tmvein naquelle tempo gttmdes tangeres e Mas quem as viu ? que 

naqueUe tempo nAo pode apanecer nem vivef pessoa alguma aly; assy e 
com estas meutira^ o P^y deUos, engana a estes pobretea> por seus mkiiS' 
trijs. 

He Man a huma tristissima povoa^^; vi vem sens iDomdoTes assy de sens 
cajneiros como de levarem anos ao Tibet, e tfEaerem no sal netiesL Ha nos 
mates desta pouvoa^^lUi grande copia de bichos de almiscar que dam o mais 
hmpo e piecioso que se sabe. He □ bicho como d uas vezes huma Jebre e da 
tnesma cor e feitio^ quasi; tem os cabelc^ mais grossos e compridos; da bo- 
ca the sahem dous dentes como de poico montes, agudos e de voUa pera 
elfma; pare a femea setnpre cazai inteiro, A came dizem os cassadores que 
a comem que be muy cheirosa e precioj^. Come a femea bervas pe^onhen- 
taa que mastJgadas e mal cozidas no e^tamagOp as vomlta e da ao machoj 
das quaes elJe so orfa no emblgo bum pobnao pera foca fftn que esta o aJ^ 
miscaj, ao qual chamamos papop o que tudo vy com curicisidade no mesmo 
bicho. Cassace com c-Ses que os vlo morderLdo e descendo emquanto cs ca*- 
$adores as pedradas os matUb: vivos se tomlua alguus, mas nio vivem mui- 
to. Vend^se o Almiscar no papo com sens cabeUos que elles Ibedcptao pera 
pezar mais direndo que slo nelle como os blg)ixle4 no bomerrij a pezo de 
Prata, e as vez^ por mais. 

Baquy me party dia de S, Lourenpo tlo ferido ainda doe p^a que se 
achara quem me levara^ sem duvida fizera o caminbo nos alhecs. Fuy so 
por me necessario debcar ao IrtuiU^ em Mand, esperando oa carneiio® pe¬ 
ra levarem o fatuibo; ao s^undo dia dej ao passar do Ganges com sua 
poute mea desfeita; n^ hera cUa mais que 2 p^os de meo Palmo de grosso, 
unJdos ambe^ com as pontas aobie hum penedo^ hum qu^ outro e hum 
delJes tinha cahido na coirente, pelJo outto se n3o atreviSo a passar os 
meSmos serranos. O v3d sobre o medonbo lio hera de tres bra^as. CbcgTie>\ 
ibtej de bom modo d pao que estava^ enoomendandorne a Deos e a sua 
sancUsslma Mi.yH foy eiJe servido que passou o mo^o sem perigo, e lixa de 
sua parte a outra ponta, passej com o sobro^ que se pode cier por tSd es- 
treitd pao sobre tal rio. I>aly a huma legoa dei com outro rid detraves pera 
o Ganges com a poute que era semelhante toda levada. AJy me vy sem 
remedlo e pouco pera cantar a que diz; Vay o rio de monte a monte, como 
l^ssarey sem ponte. Mas como Deos acode nos moris apertos, sooedeo que 
nSu era passada mea bora, quando da outra banda aparecerSo 2 mo^os 
nossos que viab^ com a^uus caineiros de Chaparanguc demandando a 
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pon-te, logo dando Inisca pelJa^ rib^iias abaixo e quh nosso Senhor 

que na^ da £ua parte acharlo os •paos corq que wtauroda a poate piidemoa 
todoe continnar o c^mnho, 

Naquelie citio. ainda que «ritre surras, deEabafodo, vy ao Jonge huns ioL 30. 
fames vennelbcK perto das prayas do Ganges, que me parecerfc de coral, 
vista de giBiide recreate, e ao perto que de Jiamas relvas nascylo ynfi- 
nitos r&malhetea de folhaa vermelhas peqnenas em huma vergontea de 
palmo e naeo, na flgura cada hum delles hum sipreste, a tenceha parte da 
vergontea Limpa, Tern coitslgo estes cipiestes de flores fabricados poUa 
naSo da natureza esta gra^ que ao mesmo tempo e na mesma relva vodes 
quo huns s4o de floras enoamadas outros de flores muito vermelhas e 
outros de flares brancas quasl^ e achei que aascia t&o aprazivel vaiiedade 
deserem hunias pr^'meiro que outias na naceasa na qual apareeem verme- 
Ihas, passados aJguns dies se v5o tomaudoemcaiiiadas^ edepois mais bran- 
que vermelbas dunindo na vaxia vista de suas cores muitos dlas^ Fiera 
quajquer jaidim aao foriio por la da pouca astmia, Devem de saras que 
o poata jd celebrou com aquelles versos: Escrevam varios autores 

qua junto da eJara fonte do Ganges os moradores vivem do cheim das £lo- 
tes que naoem daqiiella fonte. 

Outra fJor melhor vy tambem ao longo do Ganges, misterioza ; nio bera 
mayor que hum tostdo^ na qual sobra huma pequena vaiinba sa %'e de fol- 
has Veldes fabricada huma salva, e sabre os ajneo foUias que a fabdelo 
sobra outre pee assenta outra de since folhiiihas da cor de sangue na £i- 
gum como goto^, no meo da qual se ve hum bem feito cora^So de cor de 
otiro cbeo da ca^Unbos muito finos de cor de sangue os quaes tern as ca- 
beemhas como de prego que flc^o acomponhando em toda ao coraglo. O 
chejro he suave e parecaome como o doai cravos qua la chamSo d^Anocbel- 
ia. Ja V. K. ve que nio deixara de tar alem da sna graga seu misteiio. 

For mcK> destas floras me fuy achando ua afamada serra do Caudi, que 
tambem antre as floridas hervaa so v6 a vaneuoza seipente, afamadadigo 
por cmel porque alam de qua o anno todo esti cuberta de neve, ha sampra 
itela 0 frio deshumano, o qtial apertou aly oomigOj e lua ranovou ou en- 
camifoii algumas chaguinhas dos p^ de maneira quo me fol necessario por 
iiSo aeatrax aly., rogar e peitar a hum senahno dos que hia o com cameiios 
que me Levace tres jomadas que so iestavio, o que ele fes por seu Lntereoe 
matendoma nhmn cesto, a que chaiuio carandy e Jevandome uella as cos¬ 
tas. oom nio mends trabalho men quo sau. 

Oo meo desta seira descobiy o Tanque doude nasca o rio Ganges, e tarn - 
btm o Indo coniforme as informa^des que tomay e diijgeucias que por 
minha curlosidade fiz o Ga 4 ige$ sa fas ua volta do suJ. o Indo na do rtorte, 
ambos por bom espa^ escondidos por baiao da terra mas com ruido no- 
taveJ sentidos' paquanos quando aparecom, mas logo com o cabcdal da 
mu^'-tas ribeiras sa fazam iicos e pofiaroaoa-^ O Ganges* como la disse, de- 
pois de desabafar nos campos Industanos, sa fas na volta do nascente e 
vay pelJas fozes de Beugala pagar ao oceano seu tributo; o Indo por antre 
serras vay pera o norte ati vcr a cidade de Chaparangna, a vista da quaj 
faito na volta do pioRenta banhando a cidade de Labor se vay meter no 
caor pela to$ de Sinde. De Labor pera la he navegavel. 
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Festsofi eaiift scrra o gii^hado qii& costume, chovernio aqyeH«= dia sobre 
iios tnuita ^atfaiva, e tenta neve que nos cubrio a todos, mas nos en- 
terroy pdla bondade de Decs Nosso Senhor, cocno a muitos fas, ae ae Ihe 
atrevem maxinie de novenrbro at4 abril, e quando os rt 3 o en terra de todo, 
qucimalhe niaos e pes, de EDDdo que n3o faJtain no eaminho attas muilos 
assynaladcks deste posto; a mym so cresfcou n esfolou □ rosto, e me abrio os 
bei(oa oenio se foriLo £tgD£. Finalmente cbeguey ao Chaparangue cosdo 
fruita cm cesto aos 25 de Agosto lAo tnoklo e mafOado dos pes qne me 
pnde servir delies por mafs de 20 dias. 

Naquella cidade e Keino athey qne relnava outro iaraa que nlo conhe- 
cia, mas opremia o powvo de Deos com grande centlmento meu. He este 
fol. 31, Reino hum dos que se contem de^ ] baixo do nome do Pot, e nio o menor 
antes hum doa mais antigos e ricos. M}1 annos avia que ae conservava na 
posse de bum Key e setts antecessores, a que ebam^o Chod^pd, o dono do 
livTD, pDrqueo Sea rey foi o que the trouxede alem de V^angue ou daCMna 
o livTo de sua Icy pello que em estimado das Beys vi^inbos que todos 
se honjiavio de se apareutarem com eUe; dos mais Ricos, ou mai5 lico e 
buscado doa mercaddnes de varios Reincs de V^angue que Ibo traiem as 
sedas e chas de China, por^lanas etc., dos Casmeris, LaborLSg Industaiios 
etc. que Ibe Icvio as rdupas o coral aiambre que sSo as joyas que maia es- 
timSo, donde trairein graode c 6 pia da mais fina e prectoaa lam que ha no 
mundo que aquollcs estrangeiros por &er taj vao lA buscar por tacs camin- 
hos com tauto risen desuas vidas. Rsli. csta cidadesobre huma seira toda 
aberta em buracos a que cbomfEo pugus em que >ivem acus moradores 
mats abrigados do frio alem de outras que tem soiriveis. No cumc 

della se a fortaleza em que o Rey morava por sitio e strte intspugnavel- 
He a gente deltas icgi 5 ^ do Fbt, que quer di^er terra de neve, nafi lei- 
toes e clbos acbiiiada, tios rostos tao ajavada^ ou abocetada que de rnatam 
a matam tem de andadurs mea legqa pouco mais ou menosl Homens, mol- 
beres e meninos tJo poucc airozos como maUeitos, e neUes o sujo do rosto e 
de corpo entra com a viifia e com ella sabem, assy como nos vestidw que 
huma so vet metem no corpo donde nio sabem senict etn fatxapo&> podri* 
dao e mao chelro ■ a Indole he muito boa e branda. He gente cm que ha 
poucos siumes, as vezes audio os Jretes^ e acontece que o marido o pede ao 
amigo sem pejo. Quando querem caiar, o terceiro que concertou e oS apaJa- 
vTou tem licen^ pera a ter a prefRcira nojdie em sua caza e assi se pratica; 
a outro dia a entrega a seu marido. Enledado quaJquer dos cazados ajun- 
ta aos parentes e diantc ddies tomlo ambos hum tio do lan?l pehas poutas 
e puxio, 0 quebrlo levando cada hum scu peda^o, se vio quebrados, de- 
zatados e livres ca^ar com quem querem; nUa leva as idhas, eUe os filhos- 
Vestem cabaias de pa.no de 1 am grosseiras, cal^^des do meamoj com sima 
botas cUcs e eUas; nio trazem eatas couza alguma na cabe^, trazem oa ca- 
belos em trandnbas sobre as costas abai:i?ci bem emrnanteigados; par 
joyas huma cambada de aJambres e coraes ao pescosso sobre o peito, tio 
sujoa buns como outro^. Da testa pera o meo da cabcf a hum fio do pcdraj 
verdes toscsis„ a que chami^ turquinas; algii mag sSo preciesaSp comfiin 
cartio Cma ou mal assatla, e fannha de sevada assada., hervas cozidas fres- 
cas em todo o anno porque no verao as secao em t^isa a sombra e quando 
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as querem comer verdes e fn^cas, lan^nas de moLho^m agoa por meo dia 
e ficio tao frescas como as colhklas de pouco. Se 14 servir, a menuta nao he 
ml. 

Tern por coatdtne nao ^ ^iritaxeiD sem ajgum $agiiate^ nein ainda sc 
manda buma carta $em elle; d contrario he d^spiiitior. O vizitado tambem 
VOS hade dar de comer e beber totks quotics. Se tendes com o Eey negocio 
da Jusli^, Rieteblhe na mlo o saugiiate c a peti^Io: mas se lida esta nSo 
tendes justly, tomavolo, O que ws sobeia do comer que em soa caza vos 
pdem diacte levado pera vossa caza sob pernia de seides avido por descor- 
tes. 

Nem s^o mourns, antes Ihe tem averslo, oem gentios, nem chiist ^; a 
Ici' que tem henada, da d Ivina teve seu piincipiD, mas como Ihe foi 

dada esorita de mio, e a lorid por tantcs seculos tresladando, torio della 
Liraodo o que Ibe pareceo a seu gosto c metendo yniimtas patranhas, 

Tciti que Decs he trino e uno a quern chamSo Conjd aumbd, ao Pay cha- 
mio Lami comjd, Deos P^ re; ao fiibo Cboconjdji ao I^pkito San to Gi- 
uudu conjo; que p pay gera ao IlUid k sua paiavra, e que dambos nascco a 
terceira pessoa. A nossa Senbora Gelobb lunat, Tera que a aegtmda pes&oa 
encamou ncDa e que querendo o cterno Pay maudarlhc por embabcador 
a bum Aujo^ | ouvem amilos nca homens por averem que Ibe tocava, e fol. 32. 
que Deos entio por evitar oontei^das, mandarii a hum elefante por emb- 
aixador, Assj o tem escrito no lyvro, mm alguns ente»didP$, poucos, 
diaem que hum Anjo ihe troupe a embabiada, que a Vitgem o ooncebeoc 
pario licando Virgem, ma que pera o ficar o ooncebeo pedo so^cOp que se 
Ihe tes aly hum incha^o que crecec o durou 9 meies o que anebetitadPcUCp 
nasceo Deos homem i com tudo algiins mais previstos duem que concebeo 
como a vidra^ aoa Rayos do sol que passio por ella sem quebrar. Dizetn 
que na^ceo nlo em eatrebaria que nlo convinha a Deo^, mas eiu seu Jeyto e 
que morreo nelle quando quis, mas nio na Cnis^ que foi uiuy tentado de 
molheres, mas que sempre resistla ^ que resutgio e quo quando quis se lol 
pera d C^, Tem purgatorio pern faltas pequenaSp que chamao Cboquiceiro> 
iufemo pora grander pecadores, confisslo de que nSo uzio salvo aJgum 
niuito devQto a hum lama grande vertuoro; tem que as almas sloabaeter* 
no e que quando nasceo corpo, Deos Uia aplica; tern grande reverencla. aos 
seus lamas, que sio oa aeiis sacerdoles e tajita fee em sua vtrtude que 
quando alguma est4 de partu trabalhada, logo Ihe vio pedtrreliquiascom a 
ofcrta nas mios; die beuae huma pouca de maiutelga e a pfiem sohre a 
que esta de parto, e secede por vezes que logo lan^a a edan^ com a mes- 
ma manteiga sobre a cabe^, tanto coopera o d^mouio com os seus deven 
tos, Decs sabe o porque Iho pennlte; dellea tom4o rebquias que trazem ao 
Peaoo^o; mas quaes culda V. R. que serio ? hims pdouroa como de oabras 
Cm que vay con feitado cj excramento do mesmo Laml que tem por grande 
reliquia, e aconteceo que feiindo no rosto de hum que ievou a guerra tal 
maventura, a seta Ihe quebrou nehe, &em Ihe fa^er mol. E pera que V* R, 
veja a barbaridade desta geatep o mesmo Rej de Ladac tern o seu lama mor 
em tanta vencra^So que se lava tChClas as menhas com a sua orlna e logo 
b^be a que flea. Est^ tSo sen bores deafes cegba oe lamas que quando mor- 
rem os pobres, so Ihe n3o lev^ alguma couza, iazem que bque o ooipo no 
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campo aos c ainda Ibe fazem cner qve a alma Ibns fica fora do ceo 
quanto eUe$ Jbe nio pa^sao cartas p^rao cnttMTarem que Lhe veadem a pe¬ 
so donro. 

Eld todo o anno se ajunt^ na igre;a quando lhe dio aJguma 

cGuza pera rogarem por elles a Deos nosso Senhor; entjja o comer 
que Ibe ddo i. igroja, rezio he comem nella; multos comom cascDs de 
cavetras de bctneas, e nas Igrejas taogem como com fraatas, oofti caaas 
de pemaa e brands bumaiiDs, como llie vy faaer: dizem que o fazem perase 
lembraiem da morte e alembraretn aos oatrds. Estes sSn os oostumes desta 
gente e os sens enos, 

O Eey naturaJmente be bem inoilDado ; emquao tD Reiiiou foi verdadei- 
ramentc Pay do& pobres [ ?] e gram favorecodor da christandade; deseja- 
va muLto faier$e ohiistio e tinbao pFometido aos Padres. Hta deva^ar por- 
que se Ibe nao rebelaoem. Eotre as cau^as que eu acbo porque noaso Sen^ 
hor lhe tirou o cetro da mlo, fol hxitna fiarse pouca de Deos neste pon to eo 
dilatar o sancto Daptismp tanto tempo depois qae bonbeceo a vordade e 
boadade de oossa sancta fft, tarn bem em castigo de vivcr pubbcamertte ca- 
zado com duas innfis aJem do que o ajiidou a malqulstarse com seu^ vas- 
salos apeoadofi dcmaziadamente, donde nasceo chamarem ao seu imigo 
pera Ibe entregaretn o Reino; alem de tudo isto o malquistcti faier de mui- 
tos milbares de lamas deisados os habitoe ecdesiasdoos soldadesca pera as 
guerras, golpe que o Demor^io scntio nelles tan to que pellos rnesmos Ibe en- 
vlou a dJzer que elle adoeceria em castigo de taJ crimc^ e que quando e$ca- 
pace das mlos da morte, que seu mor inimigD o de Ladac lhe tomaria o 
l?eino sem golpe de espadae o levaria cativo com toda sua familia. 

Assy foi que o pobre escapou de huma mortal doen^, mas nSo da trei- 
^io com que seus vassaios o veuderio a seu Smigo. Veo este, pde Ibe sefco^ 
foi. as, recolbeceo pobre rej a fortaJeza^ | oa mgradorea abrem as portas dacidade, 
eutra o Rey dc Ladac, cabe logo ao nossg o corafSo aos p^, sendo 
que pudera cortsefvafse na fortale^a ^guro por muitos anttos; sem embar¬ 
go do quo elle he o que cometc partido de fazemce as pases que ficara 
DO Reivo pagandolhe cada anno tributo, mas que sera com conditio, que 
de^ a Ibe fazet salomd, no que se deixava bem ver o refolbo calejvozia do 
Rey de Ladac; fiasse delle o mat afortujiado Rey^ desCT, fasibe tasoebma, 
quebraibe a fee, nlo esta pelo concerto, roubalbe os tezouros e le^*ao por 
cativo pera l^jdac com todasua f am ilia com o queoliemon io e sens ministros 
tfiumpharlo dellc e dos do sagrado evangelho com a professia comprida, 

E como sobre a muita benevolencia deste pobre Rey, nosso Senbor fun- 
dou ou principiou aquella nova cbristandade^ ja V. R. pode ver a grande 
quebia que elLa tera, sendo tSo tenra, e g aovd Farad tSo fino idolatra, co- 
mo imigo doa Fadres; elle Jbe roubou a precidso da igreja, calicee, caste- 
^aes e frontaes etc.„ grande numero de cameiros, cavalos e outras cousas 
que herao o meneo e sustenta^o da mission eobre o que mandou di?er an^ 
Padres que Lbe perdoava a vida e que se quizeoem bear, ficassem e que ao 
diante o fana com elles coino ellc$ o servicem e lhe decern; ficarAo os 
dres lOubados deste Pirata e oprimidos por nio deixarem os uovos ebns- 
t5oii, mvy coufiados na divma bondade que os lemediaria muito cedo meh 
hoiando oestado dascouzas como dezejamos. 
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Entre n^fltanhas TibetenyeSp no ineo de tamanhas iagnarancLas 
tem no^ Senhar plantado de novo sua santissima ffel, por meo das cx- 
ce^ivos trabaLbos do P. Antonio de Andrade, que bora govema e^ta Pro- 
vincia de Goa, e de sens companlieiros a qye deti Jeltyes principios com tni- 
ma nova igreja qac o antigo Rcy ihe edifioou a$ Cbstas em bom sitio, 

EDuito grande mas multo capaSp toda pintada de oleOp, e repartMa em 
paineis da vida do Senhor Jesu. Nesta se ajuntEo es novos cbiist^osj qne 
fjcaiSo porque antes de tomada digo, nesta cidade real depots que lot to^ 
mnda e ronbada pelo m>vo rey; digo qtie ffcarlo porque antes de tomada, 
avcria neUa e nas povoay5€;5 vixipbas quasi quatroyentos^ alem de que ca^ 
da dla se pedla o santo bauptismo por muitos e muitos a mor Fane dos 
quaes fordo captives pera Lee, cidade real do novo tty daJy a dnaentas Ic- 
goas e pera outran de seu Reino. Os que ficarao quando aly cbegoej me 
vienlo biiscar, nesta igieja me alegrei e oonsolei com eUes. He verdade qne 
nos nlo empedem os ministios reaes a convery^ das aJmaSp mas com o es- 
trondo de tamajiba myna, e com a mudanya do Rey tSo amigo em rey tao 
pouco afeiyoado as cousasdo verdadeim Deo$, quebron algum tantoaqueL- 
k fervor piimeiro assim en aigups dos novos ebristirs como nos gentios, 
que com tanto calor o pedi£o. 

Pmiose o novo Rey pera Lodac deixando em Chaparangne presidio e 
levando oonsigo o Ch^ap6 e a muitos christlos captivos^ os que ficarlo 
continuam com sua obngaylo. Neste estado acbej aquelta misslo em 26 de 
Agosto. Dally a poucos dias recebemoa buma do Padre Joio Cabral que por 
inorEe do Padre Rstevlo Cacdla e Manoel Dias rompeo a Vlzangue com 
grand^^ trabaibos e perigos, Aquy porey o ca pi tola delLa pera que V, R. 
saiba o estado em quo Cicava em breve^ a ^ada morte dos Padres: 

„0 Padre Eatcvlo Cacella e eu pas&anios de Bengala pera esta misslo. 
No caminbo nos reprej;oii 7 me:rcs o raj^ Man A Ruplp no fim delles, avida 
liceuya delle, o Padre Cacella se partio pera Vzangue^ e me mandou a Ben- 
gala buscar algumas couias necessarias. Fuy por via de paipo; cbeguej a 
Oguly quando cbegavio as Naos da India e nellas o Padre ilanoel Dias 
com a crdem do Padre Alberto, que passage a missaOx se o Padre EstevSo 
Cacella mandace chamar algum Padre; e porqne nSo pediagenteresisty 
cu a ida do Padre Minoel Dias quo o Padre Reytor de Ben gala mandou de 
poder absolute. Com estea emb^ajgos me deti’^'erlo no Ogoly de modo que 
perdij a motissam de poder voltar pelo Nepali e a^i arreraety pelo Cocho 
donde avizey ao Padre Cacella me mandace gente deste Rey pera poder 
passar^ porque como o Reino de Cumbd junto ao de Cotbo nio tinba tty, 
nSo $e passa sem gnarda. Chegjouo men recado tlo tarde queo PadreCacel- 
la era ido a BengaUap nSo podendo por cauza das utvts penetrar a es&e 
Chapaiangue, aonde primeifo arremeteo, e achando por Bengala, que csta- 
va no Cocho com o Padre Manoel Dias, nos veo logo buscar tao doente que 
escassameute se podia ter uos p6s, e cm setembro de 629 se partio com o 
Manoel Dias deistandome com algum fato no Cocho, pera cm Ja¬ 
neiro me mandar buscar, For^ taes as trabalhos que na vjagein padccc- 
rio que por for^ delies morreo 0 Padre Manoel Dias no Reino de Moronga 
aos 3 de novembro com birmuito sam. 

O Padre Cacclla ebe^ou tal a este V^aiigue que setc dias depois de che^ 
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gar, antes de vet a el Rej, o Icvon nosso Senbor aos 6 de Mar^ de 630. 
Sentio 0 Rey maito sua morte e logo me mandon chamar ao Coclio, o qye 
nSo teve effelto por ser Jjivemo. Este anno de 631 tomoii a repetir com 
gente^ com o que me rffiolvy a pelo iim agravar e por nSo <1ei:car o 

fato da igieja em suae ; mes e itieo ha que cheguey; estoii aceito ao 
fol. 34. Rey. O Padre Provincial Caspar Fernandez nio mostm | gii^to de conti- 
naar ^ta irussio c desy^tiriL aabendo da morte dos Padres, Eo Ihc tcnbo 
pedido me dease por stibdito de V, R* O Roy nio tnaisafei^oado qoea 
sua ley, fa£ me tonrm, a ten^Eo Deos a sabe. Veja V, R. se sera bem faxer 
aquy resldencia porque o rey nio hade rcsistiretc/* 

Itto be o que o Padre escreve. O Rey favorece muito e he muito neccs- 
saiio que aly se fa^a acento e se apreuda de rais a lingoa, porquanto aly 
tern os Umas deste Imperio sua Voiversidade e letras; feitos aquelles capa- 
2 es de sens crfos e da verdade da nossasancta ffe, todos oa mais. Reynos se 
sogeitaiao a eMe facilmen te e a teslo porque o P. Antonio de Andrade de- 
zejon tanto de meter lAo pt, o que nlo fes por ser a misslo da Ptovincia de 
Oochym, e agoia cuido que o fara por aquella Ihe ter entregue a piesnia 
missio de Vzangue por leiam das grandes diikuldades com que por via de 
Ben gala Sc Ihe pode acudir e da mor lactlMade com que de qua pelo Cha- 
parangue pode ter rccurso, 

Vendo ea o estado da tratej com os Padres do lemedio ddla e 

acentamos que o seria em parte ver me com o tiovo Key com algutn pre^ 
zente soposto que hera tio cublgozo pera o benevolcar [?] na forma poasi- 
vel, 0 que ainda que nio tinlia por oidem eo can^inbn era cooiprido e diffi¬ 
cile otive comtudo que aquella seria a vontade de Nosso Senhoreda obc- 
diencia e que pudenaoom minha ida melhorarsedealguma rnaiteim aquella 
missio tratando e pedindo ao Rey que noa lize^ reapeitar no Chapamn- 
gue oomo dant^ e de novo Mcenga pera a sua sombra m sua cidade real 
de Lee^ viveremos e pregar nossa sancta Jey, porque com o bom modo dos 
Padres aly puderia ser que o ganhacemos e daly podiamos favorecer com 
isso e acudir aos Padres que estiverem por ourtas partes do Reino; pellos 
que logo me puz ao caminho porquanto o kiverno dos frios que itaqueHa 
partes &io tiodesconfarmes cOmo veremos, eatava ja a porta. 

O capitam me empedio o caminho que sen Rey se temia de bexigas (que 
entam avia no Cbaparangue] que nio pfjdia hir; depois o peitej e ace partij, 
mas na terceira jorn ada me achej impedido so penna de morte por otdeul 
do Rey que ^tava com Outio em campo e se nio Hava da gente de Cbapa¬ 
rangue, Voltej bem magoado por serem ja andados moitos de setembm 
que be o fim do ver^. Quando foi aos 28 me mandou o Rey que losses o 
enpitam. sem embargo do invcrno, me fes logo partir^ o que foi dia de S- 
Francisco lerando comigo pera Ungoa o P^re Jodo de Oliveira em com- 
panbia dos mercadores de Uzangue que por oidem do Rey Die levavio seus 
cavalos pera lbo$ compraTj ou tomar, Puzemos 21 dias no caminho com as 
jomadas serem de sol a sol, sempre com o rasto no norte* de modo que 
quando la cbegamos o achannos quasi sobre as cabefas, partLudo de 33 
gmos; he o cairunbo quasi todo deserto por entie aerras nevadas todOj n^u 
Se quasi per toda eata terra folba verde porquanto a neve be tanta que 
nSo &6 n^o cria, mas escalda e qiieima a terra em forma que se nio vfi ueJl* 
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arvOTie ^gtuna. Ha neste caoiiiibo mnitas lebres, infinitoe pombos bravos, 
multa cabra mdntes, muitas aguias, gnuidissimoa corvos, muitos burros do 
mato quo cassam e cornem os serraiK^, muitas hya^as que himias 
bulanis como vacas cubertaa de feimoso e compiido cabeJlo com que a 
Ttatureza Ihe tempera o rigor do frio de que se faiem cordas boas e fortes, 
cujns peUes servem de moles co1cbaE7de cujos rabos quandG brancos se 
fax em muitas partes muita esUma, SKo muito fii^os e compridos dc bra- 
ta, e bm^ e mea alguns: fia India (axem as portugue^as deUes, curados 
tom agoa douro, fermosas cabelciras de qwe se servom c nos nas festas, A 
came he pera se comer muito boa. 

Na primeira jomada chefamos a cklade de Saxe que he pequeua toda 
aberta em oriptas e cavemas era que morSo, alem de outras cazas que 
fazem, com a fortaleza no cimie. | Pareceome huma cidade de pfesepio, foi. 35 , 
assy sao aa mais, poucos moiadores. ao Ihe |ms5a hum fermoso rio. O 
segaDda mangel fomoa faier ao pe de oatra juato de huma ribeiira aonde 
achiunoa uaboa verdes que nao sSo pequeno regalo assy coinkUas: por da- 
tiles secoa nos derla boa quantidade ddJes. O terceiro manzel fi 3 Eemo& 
junto de huma povoa^o de pastores; aquella noite noa choveo tanta neve 
que nos eutemou 3 palmos com grande frio que j A aos hia faxeado bem ma 
companhia. Qs Tdiassegumtes caininhamos por graud-es montanhas de ne¬ 
ve todas desertas^ sem aver ueUas nem pou\'oa^^ aem pessoa ate que 
chegamoB a AJner em que vive o l^pa dos Lam4s; vive este no cume de 
huma scrra aonde se vfim 6 ou 7 caiinhas a modo de for 9 a: peloa valei ao 
longo deba demos com 30 tendas dc pastores^ nas quaes vivem com ^uas 
lamilias, geute clugeLa e bonacM^ fartos^ ricos econtentes, tin bio poraJy 
1S ou 20 mil comeiros por terem ao longo daJgumaa ribeiras boa retva pera 
paste. Com aJgum leitc nos acodirio a troco, nlo de dinheiro que o n(k> 

Uflo nem conhecem, mas de tres passos de uvaa tamanhas como ameixas 
que do IndiL^tio levavamcs, que estimarlo tanto que de huma cc^ 
mer^tdm muita festa tres pastores. 

Logo seguimos o caminho por tres dius dc dezerto j no lim dehes demcRS 
ens hum Largo vale, em quenascee se ve hums grande mamiha de branco e 
teitnoso sal que a natureaa aly cria por suas sem ajuda a|guma da ar- 
te; neste pc^tp nos vimos mais mortos de frio que nunca, os mo^os com a 
forja e dores postos em pranto e dezanimados, sem logo porgue nem bosta 
^ achou que he a leuha destes partes pexa nos abrigardeseu rigor; aly me 
gretar5o as m^os e se me lavario em sanguc com ulo pcquena dor; o rosto 
^ me crestou^ os bei^os abrirSo em fetidas^ e o que mais senty foy abriiem- 
^me os pes como figos mm extraordinarias dorea^ e isto quaudo eu pera 
camLnbar e pera sobidas desespeiadas tiuba mor necessidade deUes, O mc$- 
mo rigor e tnieldade sentio o Padre meu companheiro naquehe posto sem 
embargo de a ter outias vezes caeprimentado por aqueOes clymas. 

Cuidstja V, R, que ja the dice muito deste Mo. He tal que cm sabindo 0 
cuspo da boca nhum in&tante se converte em caramelo, cm pedra; os na- 
Hzea sem ^ocego estiUam e em aparecendo o es^lado ja he caramelo. He 
pen ver os cavaJoa ordiuanameirte com dutis pontas coraprkiRS de chiistal 
nas ventas pendurados. Passav^o cates pellas ribeiras feitas icaramcio e 
tarn do pedra que pera beber no caminho nos valiamoa dos peda^ dele 
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na boca se desfa^, e pera faier humas papas de iaritiha de sevada 
qye foi em tio largo caminho a nosaa sust^ota^, era n«e^aariD derretelo 
carainelo pnineLTo ao fogo bo caldcjr^o, e o mesmo &e fa^a pern 03 cavaloa 
beberem, Miutaa libeiras achavamos que por cima tinbao o caiamelo de 
doii3 palmos, ao»de os cavalos pm se fortareoi de agoa com o focmbo e 
mSos davlii tantos golpes ate que por eiitre 09 peda^os chegavdo a beber„ 
Aqijj aconteoeo que com a Ipr^a do frio por mais que de noite Ihe fugls de- 
barxp de godofiBS e mantas se as tendes, amaabeceis com a boca cubeita 
de pedm e carameio quc lie o baiD„ o ciispo e as mais hnmidades que della 
VOS sabcm doimmdo, e isto aconteceo tambeiii noutras partes destc Reyno. 

Destir marinha continnamus o camiolio tres dias por duUiqs dosertos ate 
que clie^anios a cidadc de Guiar de que he seiihor bum r^gulo a quern o de 
Ladac despojou daquelle Relno de MariuL E este regulo gmnde nosso ami¬ 
go como bem mostTou nio s6 no ga^lbado que fea ao Padre Antonio de 
Andrade mas tambcm a n6s tratajndonos como se iora hum Irm^o nosso 
com tudo aquiUo de mostias de amor que a terra sofre, Entre outros mi- 
mos que a r^gnU sua molher no$ pos diaote, foi buma du^da de magans 
como as grander de Lisbe^^ bicaeSp excelentes, Eu como avia 37 annos que 
nio tinha visto outras alvoroceyme e agradecy lhas, com 0 que f1[a cuidou 
que Ihe pedia outras que logo trouxe com muita benevolencia do que nada 
me pezon; e como aviamos ajy de voltar, de^pedidos delie nos parturtos- 
foi- 3&. Daly a dous dias chegamos a bum pc^to ja no Reind de Ladac j aonde es- 
tio a vista 6 cldadinbas em serras huma legoa cada qiial da outra, semel- 
hantes as passadas no mayor e mais comprido vaLle que vy pot quip entre 
serraSp aonde ha mo itos varrias de sevada. He esta sevada, nio como a de 
nossa term pias no grSo como trigo anafU muito sustencial e gostosa. 

Hum dia depots chegamos a cidade real de Lee edeficada em buma ser- 
rinhiL de cima at^ o p^; sera de BOO togos^ mea legoa por bauco a vkta vay 
o rio Indo na volte de Lahore ao pec desta cklade vay buma libeiiti que 
das serras nascc com que moem grande numeiD de azenhas; aJy ha algu* 
mas arvores ainda que poucas e quasi todo o anno sem foiha. Cdnfina este 
Reino de Ladac peia parte do aui com 0 de Cbaparangue ou Cogi^ peho 
nascente com o Reino das tres monros [por] profissao, gente hrajica tam 
bem aiei 9 oada como esfonfada^ chamace por outio nome Archaude cuja 
cydade real he Cascar, donde em cafilas levies A China o barro de que se 
fazem as por^olanas. Por aly pa$$oii o Ir, Bento de G6ea da nossa Campa- 
nbia de Jeau que Deos tem. nSo dista deste Reino de Ladac mais que 6 

jornadas- pera o ponenteconlinacfim o Reyno dosBaMijs. gente nao laO 

branca, mas muy bem feita e de grandes corpo^, Indo a vista da cidade me 
lizer^ descavalgar e esperar, descavaJgar por cottesnaj esperar por cos¬ 
tume de nSo entrar nella pessoa estrangeim aem ofdcm d^ rey ; ennamos 
com ella, derio nos cazas, lenha. agoa, e algumas mcdklas de sevada de 
repam quo aceitamos por ser do pa^; ao dia seguin te nos chamoti o Rey 
mais apetitozQ de nos aliviar do prezente do que de nos ver. Era file d ua^ 
pessas de melique 6 armas do logo pequenas e grandes, duas rodelas 
de China e ouDbs dourados^ bum escritorio dedio e outras cx>uzas enn^O' 
zas; entrey, pas Uio diante* mandouo r«»lher, fiilheminhasreverencias. 
a^entamoncHil 
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Estiva com a rajulia ao soalheiro; he hoden alto de oorpo, nas cores 
Eis fei^5H Jao, na posttira severo, com cabapi de pauo venftelho 
gto'SSQy e poiico Hdpo, com huma capa do mesmo, bairete vcnmelho bem 
salado^ as gadelbas da cabe^ ate os hombros, em cada orelba hunia tiar- 
quina e hiun grande corals aa pescosso hum colar de ossos hinmnos de 
caveiias, e oa tnao outra pera Tnemoria da morte. acentado e encrazado 
sobre huma colcha de veUudo carmezim do tempo de Matiisalem, a casa 
bem omada de teas de aranha, mais suja que Empa^ Jiinto a Sua Mage- 
£tade estava a da raiaha sm seohora, huma perra [?] |aoa que o goveraa^ 
de ma natlitezan balofa, e tib abotoada noa olhos qtae eScas^ameDte se 
deixavid ver, vestida como o mahdo, 

Em DOS sentando, nos forao logo dando o cM que ja tinh^ dado aos 
Keys; esta he a sua primeiia e mor corteEia. He o cba hiuna erva que vem 
da China pelo Reino de Vzaague muy conhecida e celebrada em JapSo e 
China. A estas folhas cozem em agoa em htima panela de pedia com algu- 
mainaiiteiga e pcuco leite, cujo negro caMo he o que tom£o quio quente he 
possivelg estas s3o suas deliciaa, de modo que o que da mais numero destes 
negfos caldos he o mais honiado o Enainifico: so os ricos tern posses pera 
o dar. Mitiga esta herva assy bebida as dores de cabe^, be boa pera as de 
pedra, concerta o estomago, £az voutade de comers apes ella nos puzer^ 
hum peda^o de caitieiro cm, hum grande pelouro de ma 9 a de cevada que 
chamfio zan^^ Comeis o que quercis e o mais levio pera sua caza os vossoa 
mofos que sesentto aly e Ihe laacem o mesino quea vos. 

P:a$5adQs 4 dias Ihe propus ao que vinha, tespondeo me que tomaiia seu 
couselho sobre nossa assistenoa na aua eidade. Passados uos despachou 
hum privado seu pebo qual nos mandou dar formic pera podemaos 
lavere estaf como no tempo do Rey passado, nio so' no Remo de Cog£ mas 
tambem em Kidoebo e na sua ddade real. Esta repost a noa nib quis dax 
pt^oalmente ipor se nio obrigar a favores^ nem a muitas despezas, &e pera 
3iy viessemos, com o que nos mandou dajr hum cavaki | que se pareda foL 37. 
muyto com o de Dom Quexote, 4 panos de lam e do^ raboa d© hya^as; e 
licen^a pern partir, e pm pregaremos nossa sancta ley como dautes, 

Como era ja inverno e aJy nio tinhamos aparelho pera ceJebrar* nem eu 
sabiada vontadedos Superiores nio me debberey a deixar liao Padre men 
companheiro; partimos com grandes frios^ e neves pera a cklade de Guiur 
aonde chegamos em 3 diaa ■ o de antes ao longo de huma ribeyra por entre 
e^treitas terras me sacodio o cavalo da kunbada de huma serra sobre a ri- 
beira de liigar tio alcantilado que o Padre que vinba de ttas e me vio caMr 
sobre a ribeba, me deu por acabado^ mas Nchso Senhor por entetoe^saode 
sua May de quem o Padre e eu noa vaJemos, me fes emp^sar no meo da 
tocha, aonde me achcy acentado em huma tarn pequena quebra della 
que nio acabavamos de nos maravUhar de como podia eu ficar alyl O 
certo he que de novo nascy^ e me deu o Senhora vidade gra^, A este Rey 
tio nosso ami^ fiz algum saguate em sinal de amor alnda que niio como eu 
dezejava. Vim© ahy duvidosa do caminho que tomaria e porque erio jl 10 
de novembfo, os frios cnielisslmos; se voltava por ChaparaUigti* aehavaos 
mnito mayores agora que quaudo vyrn^ e daly pem 14 avia de enrsar I & 
jomadas alem do caminho do Chaparangue pera Mani por Syranagar que 

30 
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ja avia de tomar eoi Dezembro com manil-esto risco de vida: cometia q 
camlahc de lahor era camiQhD novo por graodes dezertos e por muJtos 
Semes dlversos aisda que em 9 dias fugiamos por elie oo invemo.Rirfim 
me resoivy a romper este novo caminbo ]>era L^bor por me nio arriscar a 
envernar no Chaparangue sem necessidade e o aver de aebar muito verde 
com as neves e fiio do invemo. 

Este bom regulo me rogou muito que flzece com o Padre Provincial Ihe 
puzece naqueUa sua cidade hum Ridre ou dous pera eua consola^io e qae 
neila e noutras que tem inaiiuiriainDa Koasa Sancta iey perao que nos fiazia 
oazas edaria teiraa pera a austenta^^. O despacho desta peii;^ pende da 
vontadedo Padre PruvinclaJ, Bespedtdos deste regulo e cbeos de suas eba* 
ridades com bum bomem que nos den pera gnia, nos partimoa buma se- 
gunda feira IQ de novembro; nove dias caminhaidos por hum deserto de 
montanbas e serranLas sem nellas veremos pessoa alguma, atraveasanda 
ribeiras e rios emcaramelados, fomos dar em paragens ein que as serms se 
dezentrauhaviD em lontcs cuja agoa em sahindo deltas se coalbava e erri- 
pedemia logo. Serra vy da quad em espa 90 de hum tira de mosquetede sua 
ebapada cootamos que rom^am cento e vinte e sete foutes, aignmas hum 
boj dagoa, sem em toda ella se ver hiima erva verde. xAlguns naboa e ma- 
^aus do^es que le^^avamos, com o fiio se emcarameLanlo de maneira que 
sem iogo n§D prestavto pera se comer. Alguns trabalboa extraordinarifis 
tivemoa neste deserto; hum delles foj subir e decer huma impinada serra 
cuberta de neve^ e em partes de caiamelo^ por i^pa^ de hum dia atolando 
na neve por sima dos joelhos, caindo muitas vezea e meteudo nclla as nrSos 
com a dor^ ainda que breve ?] qual so Decs sabe, descambando t escorrc' 
gando pello caiamelOp em que se para com summa diiicukiade, Nio forao 
poucasaa quedase cambade^las destediaquemeu companheiro eeu demos, 
e toy nosso Senbor servido darnos nelle bom sol e faltar o ven to^ porque fl 
ventar entSo aly fkavamos mortos da frio, porquanto quando em sciue^ 
Ihantes serras cursa o vento ,vem tio cruel e Mo qua niobagpipedenavaJ- 
ba com que se possa comparer. 

No cume desta grande serta entre outras faz a neve derretida hum tan- 
que em que se podem menear 200 navios, entlo cheo de agoa sem gota de 
agoa, todo feito huma lermoja pelra de caramelo, O qua nelle notey 
couza maravilhoza toi huma serca em loda do mesmo caraiuelo de altnm 
de hum homam, feita peMas mSos do frio e ane da naturezaj aquelJe muro, 
aqudila^b pedra de fermozo chrlstal de grossura de tres palrnos cotoada de 
huma renda de pontinhas tSo bem feita que erlo muito pera ver, e foy 
fol. Jfl. que quando a agoa do tanque Se foi congdando | iol abatendo aquella al” 
ttira deixando a parede congeLada naqueUa conformidade sobre que com 
quebras da agoa a ioi a natureza coireaiido com nqueta artifijci'osa rcmla de 
pontas em que 03 rayts do sol fazlEo fermceissimos christaesL Nio tuidfi 
que Ibe pintOg poique nSo digo nada a respeito do qtie naqucila parede tin- 
hao 03 olhos que estimar. 

Daly a docs dios camiuhando por huma aberta de serras dyreitax nos deu 
o dia todo de iwto hum vento tio fero que nunca cudej nem tive a morte 
mais prezente que entio. O lugar hem deserto e sem huma abrigada cm 
que delLe nos pudecemos sconder; eti viuha nhum cavaJoj^ tio entangido 
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que pes, nfim m§a& erao meus; 50 da sirtta peia. sima vivia, ma.^ com 
extrtmas dor^, c como homem de pao peta via de menear dajj'^; cb- 
dej que fica^sfi cego^ poirqur o olho diiBito com o frio se destempefOTi de 
modo qtie me pefsuady qiie ae me acaba^ de vaaar, e n$&i de amboa estive 
por tempos bem atraballiado, Eitifiii o l^idre me tomoii dds brafo^, me 
de^eo, me confi^sou e consoloti quando me pareceo que ally ficava^ porque 
ja ri5o tinlia alento peia viver inultD^ ^mquanto me reconsylyej com eUe„ 
o no^so gnia que se compadeceo de mym ferio fogo- 00m que Jfoa&o Se- 
Tibor me den de novo a vida de que ja nio fada caza, tomei a leviv^t noa 
p^r fias mios, rosto e oUbos que tudo estava hnovel, com o que pudemos 
dar fan aquella Jornada no fuudo de hnmas seriBs dentro em btima lapa 
ao iongo dc bnma libeiia emcaiametada, aoade com o fogo nos regelamos 
e refizemos aqueUa noytee com aigumas apas de farLnba e farelo mais pre- 
tag que todo o niais preto pio que la ha. com humas papas emaabres de 
Nevada. 

Chegamos ao norm dia a hum posto em qne jd o Mo era menos e 0 limite 
daqudLe deaerto nos ficava viainho qnando la pelJas 11 do dia o Padre que 
vinha detras ghtou "boa viagem" diia$ vezes; paxej perguntaodo a cauza 
de aeu alvom^o, Entio me tomou: V. R. nSo ve arvores ? E me mostioij 
4 grandes cyprest^ ao longo de himia ri^ira e logo se forSo segnindo peJo 
caminho mates e matos de rozaes e fontes sem □nmeio Iresquissimos^ at^ 
quo pelas 4 chegamo^ a primetra potjvoa^ do Reino de Caiji donde hu.- 
ma fUha espiritual de hum lam 9. que nfio estava em caza, recoUieo nella 
e legalou com hum prate de txigo assado que silo es confeitos deata pobre 
gente e com algnm leyte. 

Daquy nos partimos a maoh^ gequ.Liite na volta do Reino de Culfl a que 
este de Caiji he sogeito por entre serraB. mas vendes^ bem assombradas e 
muito pouvoadas de aMeotas^ a geute nmy bem figumda, mais limpa que 
a do Tibet ainda que a lej he a mesma, de boa uatureza^ veatem da rnesma 
laya^ as seiranas audio coroadas de pedras turquinas toscas^ vivem de snas 
lavouras e gado, he mny lytnpo de IMr^es, salvo os senhones que osio tio 
linos que se o que levaes Ibe coutenta, ou de gra^a, ou pelloquequeremse 
fleam com eUe. 

Jfce bmites deste Reino de Carj4 tres dias antes de nos meteremc^ pelo 
de Culft noa choveo tanta neve que a coda passe perdiamos o can^inho 
P^rque vinhamo^ atolando em 2 e 3 pabnos ddla. Tnma en ent^ a barba 
de meo paimo de comprido que nio era toda hranca, mas a neve oia bran- 
queou e sepultou de felflEo que nec campus uby Troja fuit; esta he a cauza 
pnrque os do Tibet Ixrancio toda pera que se Ihe emcarameLe a neve 
nella com o que se Ihe fas huma pedra. 

Assy molbados. cheos de neve e bem cortados do frio chegamos aquolie 
dia ao p 4 da sierra, que mais temlanios, doscalpM porque a muita neve do 
naminho nos destrujo os sapatos que levavamos ; aebamos pera repouear 
huma cboupana de boes tio esfarrapada por clma, tarn rota nos paxedes 
que toda a noite qne foj muy veutosa, e vento noa meteo por sima e por 
grande oopla de neve sem teremos com que nos pudecemos reparar e 
abrigar. Ve V. R. todo o tr&balho deste | dia e noyte? NIo foi mais quefol. 39. 
vesporas do que noe espemva naqueUa serra conferme aquiho: Se qua cbo- 
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ve e neva quc lara na senn ? KSo na acometeiaoa ao dia s^^uinte, porqne 
08 seirano^ gos repnezentario o perigo de a neve estar multo fresca e que 
fadlmente nos epterraiia sem remedio, qoe nem elJes. se atrevtio. 

Ad terceiro dia a$ 6 da m a n b A a cDioefainDs a SDbij‘ impUiada quanto se 
pode imaginar toda cuberta de neve^ sem 8mal de caminbc que os serra- 
pos que levavBD OS cavaloa noa hiaJo mostracdo; levavamos hnns aapatos de 
conl^ea de palha {nvnqua mngtiem diga deste nio comerey) de que 
eii Eocnbava nos serranos, maa a verdade he que com eUes se escorrega mt- 
nos pelLa neve, valem tres b3wamccis, [^] durio dia e med. Fomos achando 
a neve de 4 ede 6 palmos dalto, as bestas davio nella mil cajnbadeUas, ato- 
ladas ordirLariamente at-fe a bamga. Eu bia femando com suinino trabaJJiO, 
sem tolego miUtas vezes^ tambem dava tniiibas quedia e nSo poucas nSo 
tbihasobre que me sentar senio a neve ateos peltos^ quantas ve^es afociu- 
hej^ quantas mety os bra^ e mios. LA pdlas onie cheguei ao meo tal 
que ja nSo fazia conta de passar avante por nio poder; aquy venceiam os 
dezek® Jls formas de 52 annos; so me dava peua bir o Padre miuto diante 
com quern me queria recoosiliar. e de quern me queria despedir^ nisto che^ 
goD hum Serrano que se lastlmou de me ver quasi enterrado na neve e sem 
for^^ animoume que ji faltava pooco^ e meteome na mSo o sou bordio. 
com o que fiz das tripas coru^ao e soby ontro peda^ ate que toruei a -ca- 
hir ; entio pedy a hum moi^o que vinha perto que me fosse chamar o Padre 
e que se algtuo doa semmos por Interesse me quLzesse porv'eutuni Untr 
daby, que fizesse nisso o possiveK 

O Padre est&va ja no cume da serra (que oontO mais maucebo e que a 
tinha ja cur^ado muitas vezes a estranhava menos, comtudo este dia a 
sentio mais que mmeae pa^ou a mesma fortuna, alem das muitas quedas^ 
queimaudocelbe as pontaa dos dedos dos pte e das mSos de que nos ficou 
largo tempo qne senttr) pera o qual me restava a terceira parte, Foi Deos 
servido que OS setrapos levados do mterece deceiio a me buscar por pre^o 
de alguns mupias, ruaft oomo ciudari V. R. que me salvarSo ? Cada hum me 
levava as cavaleii^ como rniniTTin quando o a^itSo ua escola 10 ou doze 
passos atelando comigo ate os peitos e botaudo a alma^ outro me levava 
os pees por de eras por alyviar e ajudax o que me levava, pornSo hirem me- 
tidos ua neve. Aquy. padre meu> me quis NesSO Senbor nSo acabar, qut 
Ihe n3o merecia eu huma morte tto honrada, mas agoltar como menino; 
pennita sna divina bondado que a vida que aly dc novo me dea seja 
tnelhoro servLr, 

Assym me puzer^ no pino da serra, e quis Nosso Senhor que fazio bom 
sol e nenhum vento com que pudemos melhor com o rigor do irio, Logo fo- 
mos descendo da serra o que restava do dia: oinda nos ficou por aeabar de 
decer o meo dia sequiote. Ko bauco delta erio os cedros mfinjtoB e fermo- 
sissimos^ na altura peiegrinos^ ua copa grandes, na gtossura de 3,. 4 e de 6 
bra^as; o ar era ja outio, o lugar em que fizemos mauzel muito fresco ao 
pt de huma fermoza fonte em huma iapa ftonde a lenha sobejou, mas nSo 
se achou na nessa despeu^ couza que comecemos: os serranos da nossa 
companhia nOs forio bous com sens pedapos de apas. 

Aquelle dia. me lembrara pera sempre assy poUas merefe que Kcbso 
S euhor ueUe me ies, como porque deUe me ficario as mios estiopeadas. 
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Tinha as en desm«ntMas de nluitas | qufldas quf: dey pellas senas, e como foL +0. 
os nervDs ddlas estavio olagtiadOiS^, o cn«sniD foj ntetelas oa neve tantas 
veies Qesta bemdita seira que ficar quasi aieijado dellas; mnitas vezes se 
me adormecem e esquecem com parte do bra^ de modo que as nio ^into, 
mas aquentandcas ; qualqueT frio ndJas agora mas trate mal. 

Daquella scrra at£ a cidade de Magar Sari cabc^ do Reinode CuUu pu- 
zemos 3 dias por aJdcas muy friescas que estio uas cbapadas. Sdo terras de 
imiyto mantimento e muitq baiato. Mea jornada ajites de chegar a cidade 
real iado peJo cume de altissjuaas senas nos hiSo oontando os amaes ooirto 
em hum tauque grande que nhum fiindo mas desabalado valeao peedeLlas 
fazilo as agoas do invcmo, estava o sen pagode ero iiuma moLta que sobre 
a face ddie so movia, todaa as vcises que Ihe levavio ofertas. a moita as 
viaha rtcoher a borda e so tomava logo pera o meo do tanquep senio que 
vindo noa zombando com elles do que cudavamos ser patianha. vimos o 
que dJzcm e quo no tun quo se mqvia poUa ogoa pera. qualquer jjartc setn 
nelle se ver quern a movia, ou vyo o meamop e fiquey maiaviihado co- 
uio cx}Dfiiso, O tauque muito Umpo e a moita era do buma bra^ de grau- 
dura cuberta de efva verde, Esti aqnella cidade sita na cliapada do hum 
monte muito apraEivol assy por roi^ de mnitas ribeirus que das serras a 
vem regando^ como pella muJtidio c fermozura doa cedros que aoompa- 
nhio [?]. Ho muito poyoada, a casaria boa. Fazemofitcs huma torre qua- 
drada de podra do cantaria e nella por todas as 4 faces vaiandos de lormo- 
sas taboos do cedro, algnmas de larguia de 14 e 15 palmos^ com a^ quaes 
cobrem tambcm os teJbados* A gente muito bem aiiguiadap as criansaa 
Hildas no cabolo do ouro, algumas molbenss tlo alvas como as da tena de 
V. mas ndo todas, vestem cal^des e cabaias de pane como oa maiidosp os 
marklos* os caboloa aoltos pera tras, hum barrete redoado na cabe^, os 
bomeriLS com bairctes de duas pontas buma peril dtante outra pera tras, 
mais puderio trazer seguiameDte. Todoa assy Serranos como sorranas tra- 
rem nos barretes algumas rozas ou orvas cbeiuosaa como mangerona. 

EstavA 0 Rey no campon sJy me agaaalbou Imm porontc seup que com 
pofavriabos doces me roubou do que Ihe coatentou, muito contra minha 
voutadc, como foj de hum cavalo que me tomoii quasi degra^ e muito sn- 
jamentc, o que so foy por aver licen^a pera me hir, Puiemos 4 dias em che- 
gar ao Reino de 3iandj. No caminho atias e nesfce nos deu nio pequeno 
trabalho a lalta de moedap pera nos proveremos quis Nosso Senhor que 
traziamos algtm^ naruh^ys que sSo certas raizes como aroris secos ou 
mala pequenos, que vem da, parte de Vzangue oo Cbaparangue, que servem 
de mezinha pera febresp toce e fendas^ He notavel o modo com que se 
acham, Cria os a natureza debaixo da terra sem delles aparecer fora delJa 
raato aigum i os que ^bem o posto vSo fujuelle compo de noitej, e deUe em 
aJgtijnaa partcs vem romper bum rajo de lux, logo naquelle lugar fazem 
sinaf, a outro dia v 5 d e cavando aly* oa tirio; s3o estiniadoa e os serrano^ 
que Se apmveitSo delles nolos tomavio can trocade mantimenito. 

No Reyno de Mandy tambem desertanos nos nSo fuerio agravo algum. 

He o Raj& tributario ao Mbgoi; de !a de longe Ibe metem hum osso de tan- 
tos Old rupias na boca a este grlo pern que o nio venba engulLr ao seu 
Reino. Deste Rcino que tie como os outfoa nos custumesK frescuraj, abim*- 
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dancia etc> nos fizaoiDs aa v&lta do Boaent^ buscaodo o de Labor, Todos 
caiaiaboa viemoa a pi porqne as $erms d3o poaco lagar pcra cava 
los, cQjajo porqae em eates dando oesta^ terras quentes, nSo prestfio mais 
Al. pera aada, doode | me iiaeetlo noa pis algnmas laatadiaras que rtie dav^ 
mao ts^to e me iorgar^ a tomar hum gemany qiie he huma paviola leva- 
da par 4 hcinens em queo Padre e eu hiamos altemadanieate maito a nosso 
gosto. Ao terceiro dia ja aas terras do Mogol, noa deii busca 1mm govema- 
dorgentio e noa ronbou do que iheCDntentou. Chama 9 e esta vUlaMeM que 
pera tnym o foy em parte^ em parte feL Eata vSo com ocapitto gentio al- 
gm^ mouros graves^ acerton de aparecer na bti$ca entre o lato huma ima' 
gem do Senhor crociiiGadD ■ hum destes conhccendoa me pergnotou estan- 
do eu com eMa na mid* quern hera en e quem em aqueUe ? Eotio a tomej 

a beijar e por sobr* a cabe^a, diiendo que aqtlelle hera Ararat IsA. o Se- 

nbor JESU Deos verdadeiio, e qne eu era Isay, chiist^, Jeauita, adorador 
eservidoT daquelle Senhor; tudo mouta aqtiella palavra. Inchooseosobei'^ 
bo mouTo e apanbou do allange dlEendomei Se nan estiverio aquy estes 
gentios, com esta vos ouvera de cortar esse pescosso. Tomej a por sobre 
a cabe 9 a a knagem e a direr: eu sou Isay, vos fazei o que quLreldes. Os 
gentios o forio aqq-ietando. Parte de minlLa desgra^a foi nSo saber a Jingo^ 
industana pera talar o qne boa ocariio estava pedindo, entio fora pera 
mym md quaudo fom tarn bem afortuuado que me cahira tio boa sorte, 
mas nSo hesemelbante mel pera tamanho peccador. 

Finalmeote pasaados as serras em que aodey sLuoo seffi ver oulra 

ccuza mais que estas nevadas, chequey a BayoarA Eeino pequeno do 
sogeito a Labor so quatro dlas longc delle^ aonde uio chequey por 
oSo alongar o caoiinho por B dias mais, antes o atalbey e rompy no Key no 
de Synande aonde dej no caminho real pera AgrA que clrrey Jangir de 
boa memorla fes; real Ihe ebamo porque vcrdadeiiamente o be, o mais real 
do niuudD e bem diifereote do que o emperatlor Vespeaiaiio tes traloa moii'^ 
tes de 17 l^goas, grande parte delle por buma serra,, por oude o caminho 
vay como se fora por raj^ campo, e bem diffemnte di^ porque uio he de 
17 mas de 300 legoas por campo tJto Lhano como a palma da mAo, muiado 
de grander e fermofas arvores por ambas as parte, t§D largo-que cabem 
a par por elle IS e 18 carretas; em cada coyoe (3 coices fazem huma legoa) 
esta huma hem feita piramide pera stnal, em huma pedrade jaspevermelbo 
em Ictras parsias a memcria de elrrey Jaugir que o fea^ EslAo as arvores 
por Huha direita tSo juntas que sempre podem oes passageiios bir a sombra 
pera o que escolheo elrrey as meLIHrOr^ e muitajs Irutiferas, como amorciras 
etc. pern ^ passagwes colherem dellas mais que boa sombra; oonteias de 
coice a cojce por minba curiosidade e adiey quinhentas de cada parte en¬ 
tre padrAo e padt^, com o que V. R, como bom aritmetico daiA logo no 
numero dellas. Sam todo o alivic aos tamiuhantes no tempo das e^weivas 
calmas desta terra. Ha nesle caminbo orduiado em cada coke hum posso 

de boas agoas com escadas ate o lume da agoa aJem de muitas ribeiras que 
o atravepAo. 

^tra conza teni nio rneoas real eate carninlifl. a cada 4 coiiwa hum «- 
colh^ento a que chamSa saiay, Idto i«m repouse e seguran^a dos ca- 
minhantes, «n quadro como huma boa lortaleza de muto forte e bem feito 
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dc tijoliK, dc 4 bra^as de alto, cm cada canto huin faimoaQ balwarte, ]ogq 
de canto a canto na mesma paredc de mero se scquindo por cada lado 
36 ou 40 cazas de abobada oom seas alpendres da mesma, maito bem 
feitas, cada qiial aga^ha duas e ties pessoas cm acus catres. 

^tando no saray vos vein logo rogar a meteraftytn, a bosp^eira (qiie 
ha mnitas, pcca muitos) com a caza vanida e agoada, catns neUa. pera 
donnir, agqa quente pera os p^, Iria pera bibeCp | lenbap fogOp panellas, fo], 
sal e ella pera vds ooKinhaT, pelo qne tudo Ihe dais qoando vos idea 10 on 
12 reis, com o que vos ficais agazaLhado^ e elJa contente. Pello mcQ do 
saray vay hucia ma de boticas cm que tendes a caine^ o peixe, o pin, o 
atios, a verdura e tudo quanto vOs he necsssajk} em prc^o acoinodado; 
repouaais nelle a ncite setn sobio^. porque no principio deJla se fecbao as 
portaa e nio se abrein ao romper da manhd scm primeiro se laufar hum 
preg^, se aJgnem acha menos algnma oouza eua pera ae buscar o tadrain 
rJentio. Alguns destes saraes fes el Hey Jangir, outros a raynha Nuitnal. 
outms ontros Navabos com grande magnificencia e dc^pezas par fazerem 
grande seu noraer e he muy necesaario avdios porque sam os JadrdU 
niuitos« Este canunhci ics Elrrey assy porque par ellehia muitas vezesa 
Labor, como por aliviar com a^ commodidade^ delle ao infizuto numero de 
passageiros que o Ircquentao perpetuamente. 

Depois que party de Sinande cheguey em 8 dias ao Reino do DclJ aonde 
o Sftagol se coioa e donde se entitula porque nelJe reinou muitos aimos an¬ 
tes gue decesse mais ao Industam e Decam. He a cidade read grande, os 
edefidos ordinarios rdis; a fortaleza, passos r^es neila^ muitos saraes que 
tem magnificos, 6 tnuito pera se ver, como tambemgnmdiozassepultuTas. 
Daquy noa panimos pera a corte de Agr^ pasaando j>ela cidade de 
tur^ que he a penuLdma jemada aonde hum raji gen do vassalo delrrey 
edifioou ao seu P^gode hum tempio custosissknop soberbis&tmo^ e tSo gran- 
dioso que se pode por entre as maravllhas do mundo e com muita rezaiu 
vir ver por taj, Creame V. R. que nio pode a pena nem as paJavras chegar 
ao que os olhos viem uella de architelnrap lavores^, la^aiias, reLevoSp gran- 
diosida<le em geraL Sera no comprimento como o do Ham JESUS de Goa, 
ou SSo Roqtie. Tem sjneo muy altas cupulas OU abobodas qoe faeem O vio 
de dentro cmfiadas e emcadeadas maravilhozamenteh lavradas e cozida^ 
em ta^mias usoberanamente; todo de jjispe vennelho. A piimeira cahe na 
entrada do tempkip e he mais balxa^ dnas mais altas fazem o corpo delle, 
a quarta o cruzeiro, na ultima, da primctca a quinta^ a capella mayor, 
e mais alta que todas. Dizer agora a perfeif^ das liguras, a arte dos 
debuxfis^ a galantaiia dos lavores, a gra^ dos raruos. a formozura das 
Ja^anas, porque n^o ha palmo de pedra nelle que ini3o eateja Lavrada as mil 
maravilhas tudo de pedra mindissiina por dentro e fMir fara sem aver oni 
tamanha machina hum palmo de [fiadcinip nw he possivel nSo escrevelo 
a pens neni pintalo a lingoa. Sabre ea sinco simborios se Jev^antio pera 
o ceo siDoo piramidas com am mosma perfei(3o obradas- Em toda csta 
machina dizem que se despendcr3o 9 milh^ca de oufO pera que? Ptera o 
Diabo na Bgura de bum cafre s«r nelle adorado dstacegagenUydadeidi- 
lem dies que este he o lilbo de Decs que veo ao mundo 4 vezes e que ainda 
bade tomar, a ultima deve de vir na hurra manca dos ludcoa, e que elle 
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he 0 (]ue niatDii os glgantes do muodo na terra e no ynfemo, dondc quando 
ja sobia vitoiio^o Ihe ^ahlo das cavenias tnfemais huma cobra vcnenaza 
pera o tragar, e queimtaiidoftftEc, o bafo das cobra pc^onhentaodefuniara, 
doQde \he hcaiikj as cores negras couto eUe aby tem, por aome Cani^ 
assentado om hvm altar ornatneAtado de brocade oom es emcnizados 
taagendo huma fTauta de ouro. assy come o fa^sem muites cafrialiDs. Ahy 
ms disserie que aqneUa fraata erao instnnnento com q&e ells obnou gian- 
des oiaiavilhas no miindo assy como temos de fee qoe as fazia e fas o Se- 
*3- nhor Jesu nosso verdadeiro Deos so | com sua divina palavta que ed® que- 
tem significaT com a gaita na boca deste negio cafurriOj tio vuitado aqny 
coma featejado e adorado drate mnndo oryentaL NingueiXl aly entra senlo 
descai^o, DaqneUe cnizeiro se estyrSa beijando mil vezes aquelk ch^ com 
muJtas Lagrimas de deva^So. 

Mea legoa antes de entiar na cidade di Agi^, no caminho demos com [a] 
afainada sepnLtura de elrrey Acabar em Scandari^ grande machlna e de 
grandissimas despcaas, setnada em hum jardim cm quadro qne tem de 
largura since carreiras de cavalo com hmna porta em cada lado, de real 
archytectura por dentni cozidas em reievoa de onto sobre varias cores, 
poT fora de pediaria emtertalhada oas mesmas pedias^ como se por 
Ttalia, obra de grande prepo porque as pedras s^d finas^ de vaiiaa cores, e 
muy escolhides. Fica o corpo de ehrey mourn hum pouco levantado do 
andar do chio demtro de hnm soberbo tumulo de prata Lavtada com tele^ 
VOS e rica pedraria, suspensso em cadeas da mesma prata. Tem esta ma- 
china tres aodarcs de varandas, on crastas de pedra jaspe vertnelha gran- 
demente obradas, em qiie as colnnas e chaioLas r^pondentes sgo em gmn- 
de numeron e toda se vay apiramidando proporciDnadameote em grande 
altura mas sempre em quadio. No cume della no v3o de dentro que 
ponde ao Ingar em qne ficio os osaos por babro, sc v-fl maravilhosaiEente 
emcaucada buma pedra de fim^lmo porfpdo de varias cores da grandtira 
do tumuln qne custou mais de 14 mil nipiaa.Hmlim a machina hesoberana 
e de muitos milbdes, Aquy o adorlo oqmo se fora grande sancto piostra- 
dos por terra beijando o pavimeoto emqnanto no ynfemo o tnste e de- 
zaventmado rej paga com etemas penas gostps tenipDraes e terrenas hon- 
ras. 

For fim cheguey a ddade de Agr&^aos 3 de Janeiro de 632 depois de onie 
meEcs menos 12 dias qne gastcj ne$ta perigrina^^ e tiabalhos da qnal so 
toco nesta a V. S ^ milito por alto porque nem a modestia reUgiosaL permita 
ontra conza, nem a memoda pode chegar aoude elles ’ porque reJatar a V, 
R. os lijscos da vida a sobir e decer por impinadas e desesperad as serras, o 
passer de furioflcs rios, hora a vao com a agoa fiigidissima ptlic® peitcfs, 
bom por pontes de cordas perigosissimas, as topadas, as quedas por es- 
tieitissimos taminbos de btim sd palmo as veres de largo, pelo recosto das 
senas, o sobir de gatinhas edecer csconegaiido de costas, o dortnir pof 
vezes n3D digo so no ch^ todo anno, mas despido algumas por ter o fa- 
tinbo ensopado em agoa da chuva, sem ter tanapo com que me abrigace, 
neni berva. on palba qne com sna brandnr^ me fos^ boa; as cslmas de 3 
verOeSj os fiios de 3 invemos qne tomey em diverscs cUmas e regiSea* ^ 
fames niio tcndo pera matalas btimas vezes mais que bumas papas de sC" 
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vada mal cDzidas^ e sal par nia aver Jieta as oottniiar mais Lenha que 
o cstercD de cavaJos^ qua mvitas vezes faltava. oatras hitm de apa 

preta maia de larelo que de farinba, e outraa em que ati: ^tc ititmo nos 
faltou; a sede de jamada inteira sem maia remedid que algum pUotw d-e 
cJiiiEQtx> na bocaj cu peda^o de oaiajnelo; cheo de infinitos piaLbo^ de ex- 
traordinaha grandeza, os qiiajta com oa mataremos aa meo dia, qtiaodo a 
qutnturada sol nos dava lugar, |a a nojte tipliamDs tal novidode, que mui- 
tas aa nSo doitoiajiios lotelras com a crue^adc dcsla praga^ os sobresaltos 
tadr^es eni tiD novos e perigosos camialloa, o andar em trajos de motiro 
com toacas e rahaiiaLs qna^i todo este anno^ com o allaage de huma parto 
na ciota e da outra o qaldre com o arco no hombro e plstolete on espio- 
gardap o que tudo hera necessario alem de otitias mvita^ rezdes por amor 
daqueliesj aa peirariaa doa alcavalistaaj \ a semrazio dos servidores e Id. -44, 
amaes qne no mato do$ deiaav^ muitaH vezes, sem gnia doscmparados, a 
deslinmanidade dc ciO€ quererem algnmas wzes dar agoa pcni beber 
por Jhe dSo oontaminaremas seus ncm em prestar huma paneEa pefa 

tozti o no^o arroa, por laos terom por casta babca, sendoo de babdssi* 
maSn por avercm e dizerem que fr5 nos o beramos pot comer vac^i emfin e 
tantoa outros trabalhos e molestiaa que relerEloa a V. R. fora grand'emente 
cansaalDn Bsimita nosso Senbor qne os tomace eu com alfittm pioveito 
spiritual do minba alma, e algiun delles Ihe fooe agcadaveL 

Isto he. Padre meu amantissimap o que se offeroceo cscnewr a V* H- desta 
miuba perigrina^^o, n3o porque com cs desooatos deJia. eatenda qae Ibe 
meto pavor, antes o fa^ porque sej o animo de V* R,p sen fervor e Reli- 
gigo e que ouvidoa Ibe servilo de lenba com que se aceoda mais o fogo de 
5ua cbaiidade em seu cora^SOj e o dezejo quo tem da salva^fio das Almas 
etc. 


O Padm Francisco de Azevedo 
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RELA^AO QUE ILVNDOU O P« ESTEVAO CACELLA DA COMP> 

DE JESU AO pe ALBERTO LAERCIO PROVINCIAL BA 
PKOVINCU DO MALA VAR DA INDIA ORIENTAL. DA 
SUA VlAGEM PERA O CATAYO. ATE CHEGAR AO 
REINODOPOTENTE. 

1 , Nat cartas do anno passado escrevi a V, R. todos os sucessos da no^a 
jomadaat6chEgarmo^a Biarcidade piinclpal do Remo do Cocbo: mas por 
n5o saber aldform se aqueUas chegai^ a V+ R. rfiferirey nesta toda nossa 
peregrina^^ ati este Reino de Cambirasi^ que por esta parte he o primeiro 
desto Ibtente, abreviando o qne toca at^ Biar por nao me p6r a risoo dc 
causar a V, R. coBi repeti-lo, dendo mais coptosa rela^^o do restaniedo ca- 
min ho. 

Saimos do Gohm aos 2 de Agosto de 1626; chcgamos a Dacit acss 12 do 
mesmo me?; daqni partLmos em S de SetembrOj e aos 26 do uiesiao ptissa- 
mos par Az6 e chegamos a E^odd onde estlveinos com o Raja Satarpt 
f utis dias, e vindo aAzdnoe partimos aos Qde Oatubro p.i^ Bier oade enira- 
mos aos 21 do lOesmoj aqui fol necessario esperar quatio uiezes p * poder 
passar as serras. e aos 2 de Fevereiio de 1627 nos fomaa p.^ Runate, nltima 
Lerra do Cocbo. e ats 21 do mesmo mer entramos polios Reinos do Poten- 
te, e come^ndo a sobir as serras aos 23^ depois de desoLto jomadas, que 
por eUas faemos. aos ID de Abril cbeganios a ver nos com Drofoa Raja Ret 
e Lamba maior deste Reino, e tido polk> maj or letiado^ e maisaatliorisado 
de todos os ma|s Lambis maioTeSp que slo seis em todos estcs Reinos do 
Pcitente. 

Partimos do Golim o P « JoJo Cabral, o Iimao Fonteboa, c eu jA vesti- 
dos de soldados portugoeses por ser aasim necessario ao segredo com que 
n05 DDu vinba sair de Baci p * n5o scr Impedidos dos moutroa que a gover- 
oav'iio em auzencia do Nababo, que entllo estava em Rajamol; e por rez^ 
de cotihccimcnto que o ^jii4o de Figneiredo j4 tinha com ellcs, e da 
benevoLencia e respeito com que sempre trataiao ao P.* veyo comnosco, 
porto que bem doentc pAajudamo^ na saida daquelle cidade; na qual logo 
que cbegamos oos prenderao a embarcafiio e dons tnossos que nella esta-^ 
vfo com todos Os nianiihetros; a cau$a foL porque no m^mo tempo che- 
gou outro banco de R^rtuguezes em que vlnhao alguns soldados que o anno 
daiitK acorn pan harioo Mogoj nosaco deDac^; foi bum em desembarcando 
couhecidop e preso, e com elle aa embarca^^is que tlnhio cbegado com a 
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qye nelles estavH, aveodo que era gente da Mo|por tnaadadaaesplar 
s terra; passadoa doze dias saltai^ oa iiid&sd& e a embarca^So^ a qual man- 
dei logo a ^iripur tracer o Pr^ Jo9a Cabral qoe la ficaia com o Tnilio 
Bertolameii Fontet™, vindo eu so com o P,* SimSo de Figueiiedo p » nos- 
sa cbegada mends sentida. Ao Inn^ eserevi as diflieuldades, que to- 
madas as infonna^Qis da Vlagein nos representavfid, doumdo nSo ser possi- 
vel irfmos todos^ e assim com grande magua minha polio deixar, Ihe 
ordenei tomasse p GoEm e que na primeim occasiio qne ouvesse, sendo 
possivel Uiemajidariaoixlein,«toodo com que viessejo quo parece OPdenon 
r>eos nossD Senbor p.*do CoHegio do Golim, e nflo nas incommodJdades do 
caminho levar o Irm^ a gozax na gloria o premio doa bons dezejos qiie 
tinba do fazer esta viagemn avendo se por beni servido delles. O P.® JoSo 
Cabral n^o pAde vii logo de Sirlpor, por Ibe impedlr a vinda o monro ca- 
pitio mor da armada do Mbgor, e preadendo-lbe a embarca^o’ e em oito 
dias maifi qne la o deUvei^ soccdco em Dacl o sucesso de Jorge de Sou¬ 
sa, que logo direi, com queoe Portuguezes ficarao tao amcilfOiitados que os 
que alii cstiviro de lora ae lorio com Loda a pressa p.* o Golim, eos mora- 
dores da terra se derio p>r perdidos, pmcurajido os que se forio persisadir 

P.® Cizesse o mesmo, e os que ficavSo se consolavSD inuito com sua qom- 
panhiap odificamdo-se huns, e outros grandemerite do spirito com qne o 
padre [Jo/. 2J por nao arriscar sua missao nio tratou sair-se do pcrigOn fol. 
quando o fazilo tantos^ que tiDbaa por teineridaiieficarnellej p6diecoiii- 
tudo o P.« com ajuda e oompanhia daJguns portuguezes sair de SLripur 
sem o gaber o Mouio, — e obegou a Dacd quando a teoipestade era pas- 
sada, mas mul prezente sinda o medo quo causara nos chdstio^ que nella 
^ivem. Socedeo a cousa nesta forma. 

Hum Portuguez bem veLho« que envelhecora em DacA pretendeo matar 
outre soMado* e nSo o fazendo seus mossos com espingardadas que ihe ti- 
rarioj veyo elle com outros m a buscalo sem o poder deter Jiinguem fa- 
reudo aigums muito por isso; levavao a morte que poucos meaes antes dera 
aoutrocliristSo, e o castigo de seus peccados. Concorter^o da paxte contra- 
ria tambem e em chegando a vista huns 60 s outros, o veiho que foi o 
primeufo quo apareceo^ foi o primeiro que logo cahio morto com a prinieira 
espingardada que se tirou sem poder confessar-^e^ oomo tambem o ii5o 
pode fazer 0 que ella dantes matara, p.* confirmagSo do que em Bengala 
Be teni observadoj. que quern sem conlissao mata, sem confiss^ o matio, 
do que trazein muJtos exemplos, Debumaeoutia partetudoeraosoldados 
christaos e como capitio de todaa acodlci Jorge de Souza desaimado a 
apartalos: com esta voz de sua vinda fugirio os chiist^os de huma eou^ 
P^trte e a[^receo huma companhia grande de Resput® soldados gentios. 
fero5 e barbaros, cuyo capitSo era hum paren tc muy chegodo do seu Raja; 
flerSo todos sobre Jorge de Souza, emtujadefersa com buroacspingaidada 
derrubarici do cavaio o capitio dos Resputos; caido este, sc detiverao os 
mais, e deijcando a Jorge de Souza sem feiida se for^ todos a queimarihe 
c roubarllie as casas, cx>mQ em effelto fizerSo; que por sercm cases grandcs 
e cstendida:^ ardendo com outras mxiitas que the ficav^ junto com. seu in- 
cendio, furta, grila^ for^s, roubos dos Resputos nadacudindo a nada por 
muito tempo justi^a algua, se fei o dia muy medoaho: veodoaeser tudo 
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e ondem que cadahum a seu modo iraaginava; forao multos os (er|- 
dos, de (lo;fe mortos se sonbe; e iJiais serlfo sc depoisde a1gua£ ho- 

f 35 nao accudira o Catua]^ que £ a justi^ da cMadc, que posto qiie itlo- 
trada poder de gente p,^ castigar e prendcr tanta rnultldao desoldados; 
cam tuda a enfreou com sua prezeo^a. 

Peria todos foi de grande espan to ver como em hum i3o evMente perigo 
saira. Jotge de 3out^, nio sd com vida^ maa seifi feritla algua attiibuLndo a 
particular providSncia de Deos aosso Senhor^ que parece ihe quia mostrar 
ser JJie acerto algiun semgje que naquelle dia Ihe f Lzera, ooTno na verdftdc 
Ihe tiuba feito> avendo do goveniadcT de Dac4 o foimio conaque aviafnos 
de liazer nossa viageru p.* o Coclio, o qual me mandou huma Iioni antes da 
briga^ quereodo nosso Senbor, que a6 me maudasse este^ e guardasse 
outio que p.* nos juntameute tirara, do qiaal cm effeito pad tivemos pe* 
cessidade e se perdeo no iucendio das casas; p * que dvessemos por par- 
tar merce sua a provideuda com qoe Use tirou das mads o que nos era pre- 
cisamente necessaiio, nem se podera na mesma forma tdiaroutro* se este so 
perdera, porque o estado em que ficou Jorge de Souza nIO era para pedir 
formao de mandar cortar m^eim e fazer mnitas embarca^dis no Coebo 
que era o teor do foim^ passado, e demandava gasto de mullas mil ten- 
gas^ ficando ebe depots deste suceso, sem huma. Alem desta merce do Sealior 
experimentamos aqui outras muy especiaes de sua divinamlo. Noittcio 
da mor furia dos Resputos, que uio perdoavJo a christio algum que en- 
contrassem, que nfc lerissem ou matasseiTi, pondo fogo a todas as casas de 
soLdados que estavSo naquelLe baiiro, morando nos e estando actualmcate 
em huas da quebe paiagemp onde dantes mora^a hum soldado, que por 
nosaa respeito se saira deUas alii uos deffendeo o Senhor sem uoa chegar a 
fogo, nem sabexem de nos os soMados geutiCkS, estando nos ouvindo soft 
grita e as lastimas e prantos da gente nos ificendies, e roubos que pade- 
ciSo- ^ p,* o Senhor nos mostrar mais esta merce sua quis, que grando 
aqui chegamos, tendo nos primeiro aparelhado outras casas em que mo- 
rassemos sem nos avermos nem sabermos dellas ooa aparelharSo aquellsis 
em que estivemos, nio querendo morassemos Ofiis outras^ as quaes forSo as 
piimeiras em que os Resputos derSo e pegario fogpo; onde <x>irt muita diffi- 
fel- 3, ctiMade escapon hum mercador portuguez vestindo [/of. 3] se dc cabaya, e 
touca e pagando muy bem a hum mouio vesmho que o livrou. As causas e 
principtos deste suceso si* assax sabidos, o que toca a culpa dos males que 
aqui Bc e3recutaj3o, deixo por e?cctisar at6 os que tio publicamente sio exU- 
pados. 

Com aquetla traj^a de mandar cortar madeira e fazer embaica-^Ais ao 
Cocho viemosacompauhados da gente que Jorge de Souza tanibem p.-^e^e 
eJfeiio mandou; e nos servio moit* p> poder passar os Choquis^ que $ao 
como alfandcgas onde se o liato^ ese paga delLe bum tantOp esSosecenta, 
e tantos nestes tics at£ indo sempre par gangas mui frescas e apra- 
sieisde muitoboaagua^^com as muitas povoa^ais que Ihe ficSo junto abun- 
dautes de tudo. He Ai6 a cidade principal e cabe^ dos Reinoa de Coebo, 
terras grandCp muy popuJosa e rica; onde residia Liquiciarajic Rei do Cocho 
que bora he morto; e onde esta o Nababo de Mogor a quern estas terr^ 
pagio tributo. Passamos a vista desta cidade e chegamoa a Pandd^ onde 
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tem sen assento Satar]pt Raja de Buana ^entio, capitiSo geraj do &R>gor 
contra os Assanes ; he Pando terra nio muito giande mas may frequcntada; 
e de n3o so alargar muito polla lemt dentro, mas estar estendida lia praya 
deste fennoso Kio do Cbcho, be a caosa a gueira que tem de contiinio com 
os Assanes que conliiiio com Paiido terra ultima do Reino par aquella 
parte. Recebeo nos o Rei Satargit com grande benevolenda fagendo oos 
muitas honras entire grande multidlo de gentc sna ciuy grave, e capitals 
mogores que o acornpanhio, e Ihe 5a5 necessatios p.* ttecentas co^as quo 
lem de guerm, Intendcudo de dOs e das cartas quo Ibe trouicomoa, qne a 
causa do nossa vinda era pasiar ao Catayo, tomadas as mfcroaa^is se na5 
achou a]|i quem tivesse noticia daquelle reino maJs que hum aiouio pessoa 
grave que tios disse ficar aHem de buma cidade que se chama Coscar por oude 
so vai a elle, e qtie doCocho nio sabia caminbo poia lAj mas que passadas as 
scrras do POtente o acbaiiamos. H tratando o por onde entrariamos no 
Potente quis o Rei Satargit que p> isto fossetnos ver-no« com Liqu inaiMe 
Kei do Cocho a Azo qua como Rei da terra sabta mais ddia, e tinba muito 
con hecimento daquella gent-^, que por vaiias portas dece a seus Heinos. 
Na6 quis o Raja qne fossemos s6s, cUc em pessoa se abakm e foi s6 a 
aprezentamos a Liquinarane, e dally noa aviar pA oossa viagem; apane- 
lharlo se aJgiias co^as may termosas em que viemos a Azd;; eaodiase- 
guinte fomos com elle visitar o Rei Nad be de estimar pouco a benevolencia 
desta Rei de Busna, as honras com que nos tratoUj e o cuidado qne pos uo 
nossD negocio, porque nSo se ha de inLaginar o estado destes Reis, fausto e 
apaiato confprme o qne se vi cm alguns da India; he isto ntuy differente, 
tmtio se estes Reis muy bem e tem estado Real, qne n3o consiste em mul- 
tidSLo de gente nua, mas muy bem trajada e grave, assi de como de ca- 
valo: em particular csto Rei Satargit por seu saber, e oondicao he em todo 
erte Reino, com ser nelie estranbo, muy cstimado como v^oa em onde 

poUas rnaa o aclam^ como se fora Rei proprio, ao que ajuda mnito a bbe- 
ralidade com que de anas rendas reparte com muytos, que posto nio passem 
de diizetitas mil tangas cada anfio com tndo Ihe luiem muito. 

Pera !allarmt*s ao Rei Liqnifmrane passamos tres grandea pateos, qne 
cm roda tinh^ largaa varandas cbeas de gente, que em toda a parte pa- 
recena muy Inzida; de buns p.^ontros se passava por grandesportas, c muy 
fortes, qne sempfe ftfilio fechadas com porteiios e mnita gente de guaida; 
nos dons ultunos em grande a multidaG deaoldftdesca queservia de gnarda 
do Rei, e sempre alU asslste com mnita ordemdivididosernestancias con- 
forme as armas de cada hum, sempre tic a ponto e tam bed provides como 
se estiverio em campo de guerta. Sequia se logo hum grande e fermoao 
jaidim, no tiicio delle esta va. huma casa de prazer Iwn sumada oude nos e- 
petnvao liei. Kecebeo nos esjm maita benevolencia, edepoisde vnriaspta- 
ticas acerca do Seino da P&ttugal, e de ontras partes, 
negocio IJie pareceo lossecnB a Kar onde gt>\iemava bcu fiUm Gabu^a, 
e que dalU por Runatc ultUna terras Sira passariamoa ao Potente: offerc- 
oendo nos cartas Suas para sen (ilho cm tndo nos ajudar.'di^l^imo nos 
delte e mandando nos as cartas nra mandou com liberalidade [/trf.-#] pnover 
de diuheiio p - O caminbo; o que abida maU Uberalmente o Satm- 

git alein de nove de ceda qne noa mandou com grandes desculpas do 
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estado em que estava mcapar de poder Td&straf cloutro modo o amor qu* 
nos tinha, e nxsjldando bum parents seu muy clie|;ado que nos acompan- 
basse a quem p.* isso deu huma co^, dando nosanosontra, emandaudo 
ontTD brauienene de stia casa com carta sua p> o Prineipe Gaburrasa, se 
foi p,» Pando e nos nos partiraos p,» Biar, 

^ta a cLdade de Biar sitnada junto a ganga faaendo por efipa^ de al- 
guas leguaa huma aptadvel vista, e polios campos em queest^ asscntada sc 
cstendc do modo que as$i no largo como ao compiido tern distancia de le- 
guas; c a nao ser nos edlKcios bumilde como as dos mais Rcinos de Ben- 
gala, fora muito pam ver; tern tnnfta gentc, e he de tudo may provida, assi 
do que tern o ReLno, coido do que Ihe vena de Pa^tana, Rajamol e Gouru de 
cnjos mcrcadores he frequentada: OS baaarcs aafl muitos onde se acha tudo 
o que estas terros de si dSo, en particular he Blar smalada nas fruitas de 
espinbo qua tem com notavel ventageeti as que tenho visto na India; e 
prindpalmente uas lamnjas de toda ft sorte, K3o estava ao pre^te a 
Principe cm Blar, porque poucoa mez^es antes desgoatando das inunda^ofc 
que o Rio na cidade fazia^ tei seu assento mais poUa terra dentro Junto a 
hunt esteiro muy fresco do mesmo Rio; Lngar que dantessechamava Co- 
lanibarim: e derSo se os mercadores de Biftr tantft i^essa em dar gosto ao 
Principe e fundar a nova ckiade, que ja quando ftllt cJiegamos estavamny 
lennosa na ordem e grandem das ruas com verttagcm a Blar. Em Colam- 
baiim foiuos bem recebidos e agasalhados por mandado do Prindpe^ e 
tTfttando com eEe de nossa vinda cujo mtentci soube pollas cartas dijs Reis, 
seu pai e Satargit. se offereceo a nos favoreoer emtndo; e logo com gente 
sua parti pA Runate onde achei sete ou oito pessofts dcstea Reinos, com 
cujft vista o goato que recehi comespondia bem fto dezejo que tinha de ve 
los tio largo e diUtado. E tomando deUes as iiifonna 9 CiIs que puderio dar 
me, dizendo me nio ser possivel passannos naquelle tempo as scrras, a 
respeito das muitas neves, ventos e chuvas de que diziio oousas notaveis, 
por mais que fii, e inatei por todas as vias pA Lntentar logo a passagem me 
nSo foi poaaivei, e aaai fomos obri^ados a espemr naquellc Reino do Cocho 
fuals quatro mczes^ 

Com estc occaai^o^ e necessidade de deteo^ tratei logo de escrevef ao 
Irmilo BertoLameu Fonteboa^ pA que viese biiscamos e oontinuarmos 
todos nossa misslo^ pois a gente do Potente nos facilitava o rcstante do 
caminho: a este fim, e tambern pA dar relo^So a V. R. de como estavamo^ 
}i naqueUe Reino mandamos ao Golim a lingua que traziamos, por ser 
bomem experimentado em caminhos, e que traria muito bem o Irm^, mas 
posto que as cartas ci acharlo vivo, foi o Senhor servido de dahi a pdticoft 
meze$ Ibe premiar o fervor com que mfcentou esta missaoj. qnando jd a 
idade, e comprei^So parece o podido retrahir della: tinha □ Inulo Fonte- 
boa zelo espirito feryoroso dese ftproveitar asj nas virtudes^ e a outios com 
seu trat^lbo: mas quando eUe tratava de causai e trabaEiar polio Seirbor, 
quis elle dar Ihe o etemo descanso. Kos como aviamos de esperar quatro 
mezes naqucUe reuio, ordcnou o mesmo Senhor com paternal providcneia 
Da pasftftssemos em tai ex(?rcicio, qne nos ajudasse a tomar formas eapiri- 
tuaes p A o que nos restava de viagem: e assun adoeci eu logo, e dahi a 
tres dias 0 PA Joio Cabml ambos de coasols e juntamente hum mo^ a 
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qutim ^ cm come^ando dew cnny gravementej ficaodo nos so outro 

que 0^ sabia a lingua, c era p.* ponco, e que d&hi a pciucos dias tambem 
cahia doeote tnortalmente; de mim nio iloa o Senhor citi 

breve sarei e cod valeci, ao P.* Jo3d Cabral foi a doen^a sopeando tanto pof 
mai§ quo ellc sc ajiuiiava+ que o cbegon a estraaia fraqueSA, e o teve por 
multos dias era grande perigo da vida; no mestno tempo e^tavSn os dous 
n^ossQS que so tipbamos tambein a cnorte, ja sein falla e sera fispe- 
rando llie sua bora: deste modo estavamos sos tddo$ qaatno em hutiia caai- 
nha em os mezes de Noverabno e Dezembro qoe a for^ dasdoen^as duroWp 
recebendo de contiDuo muy paTticulares flierces de nos$Q Senborp que bera 
irios^%^ ter nos eUe iiili pOf sua conta [/o/. 5 ] * elle era o que nos go- 
vemava e regia; pois no raeio daqpeUe estado em que aos olboa hiunaROS 
pareceria fajtar tudo, nada nos faltou; seen medicos; sem raeadnhsis, sem 
servipj necessano, sem muitas oommodidades, que as doen^ preci&a- 
mente requerem* coran se fcodas onvesse^ e nada laJtasse^ deu o Senhor 
saudealf^os. 

Chegando se j4 o tempo em que aviaiuos de oontianar o camrabo fi- 
cando 0 R® ainda doente me Ini despedir do Pnodpe Gaburrasa^ c aver 
deUesnaj ehapas p *0 capitin de Runate, e gente do Pstente as quaes logo 
mandoi] passax e dar nos coin eUea era sinal de benes’Olencia bum cavalo^ 
mostrando couipadecerse de nos entregar a^ de Rotente, poUo grande me- 
do que 09 cQchos tem daqueUa gente, vendo a bberdade com que se bio era 
Runate sem temer a ningvem; mas lacilitando Ibe tudo com o gosto que 
tinbamos na empresa me despedi cicUe. Esperamoa todo Janeiro em Biar 
para aUi nos aebar o Irmio decuja raorte nio sabiamos, eo bngna que fora 
buscalo do qual tinliamoa precisa necessidade, porque os dons mossos inda 
andavio doentes, c bum debes avia de ir p.* o Golim r porem veitdo que 
nio vinba 2 do FevereirOp dia da Purifica^fSn de noasa Senbora nos 
partiniDs p,^ Ruuate, p.* esperannos mais alguns dias e tratar do ne- 
cessario p,.a 0 caminbo^ e r^oluto era o eome^ar aos 20 de Fevtreun; aos 
19 do meamo a tarde nos entrou pella porta o lingua que vinba da Golim c 
nos pajecoQ bum Anjo vimlo do ceo, que parece quis o Senbor traielo oa- 
quclle dia ultimo de nossa estada no Coebo pr* que mais clarameote oxpe- 
rimentafiseraos terellede nossa jomadamuy particularcuidado^ordeuando 
0 mesmo Senhor que este bouiem sc adiantasse e deiMsse na coraiMhia 
cm que vinba fdgnas cousaa que noa truziaj porque se assi nSo lora jA 00 s 
nio acharia em Runate, nem era possivel seguLmoa; com csta occaaiAo loi 
necesaafio ospetarraais o diaaequinle e assi partimos eeutraitios nas terras 
destes Rcinos aos 2 1 de Fevereiro, que foi o primo doraingo da coresraa, 
recebendo parttcular consola^^ com a jomada que a igreja naqueUe dia 
reprezenta do Senhor pamo dcserto, cora cuja companhia nSo duvidamcis 
aver de veneer os eucontros do enemigo qne cm semeibantea viagena sAo 
c^rtos. 

Aos 26 de Feveretro depois de quatro jomadas deatas seiras cbegamos 
a prima aldea destes Reinos e querendo pissar adiante o nSo pudemos 
fazer logo, porque o bomem com quem nos tinhamos concertado p,* vlr 
00 m noacQ, que he pessoa principal entre esta gente so ficou em Hujiate 
p.“ sens negocios e nos deu gcutesua cora que viemos, dando Jbeordem que 
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nos dedvessem uesta. aldea ati elle vir que s*na dabi a seis mezes. neio nos 
dessem avLamento p> poder pas^ar avant#. A$si o fizerio de modo qve por 
mais dilligencias que fiiemos nio avia rofnper UDpedimcntos^ qne nos 
pusei^; at£ que passados ja doxe aesta aldea tat re^olvi a acometero 

cominbo^ eu com hum mosso chiistao, e daus gentio^ do Cocbo, qiieBabt^i 
algnma cousa desta lingua, delxanda aqui o p.* Jo^ Cahra] p> ch^gando a 
outra oidea Ihe maudar geate com que podessc cootiiiiiar o camlnho; n^ 
se pode dizei: facilmente a for^ que a genie de toda e?ta aJdea nos fez, p*. 
qtie nio partisse della^ reprezentando nos se o fizessej como entio o fazla 
Beta, guardaj roubosj cativeiios, mortes, e oulras cousas com tanta effica- 
eia qtie era e£pa-uto: porem panecendo nos ser tudo tra^a do enemigo p.* 
QOS empedlr o caminho,, nio dando por nada me pus a elle, no qua] en- 
oontreiajguma^ pessoas que vinbio p.^Runate, estas me puserio as itiesmas 
diiEculdades, aciecentando que tomasse p.* a aldea, e elJes debcando de ir 
adlante nos Levarilo ao Relj mas como ji tinha visto que na aldea donde 
sablia nada se lazia mai$ que o que queila a gente que nos detiuha, por 
aqueHe bomem, por cuja erdem vinbamos, ser capltio della, fiio voltei 
entio, mas escrevi ao P,* JoSo Cabral flzesse tudo o possivel por vlr com 
elles. Eoontlnuando o caminho me vier^ demandar dous soldados destes 
Peinos duendo me que hlio p a ^ mesma terra p> onde eu cambihava, 
com os quaes monstrando flar me delles me concerted para me acompa- 
nbarem, e guiarem; porem ao segimda dia se eoncertarSooom os dous gen- 
tios p*, roubar nos, e derio logo tantos slnaes deste conselbo [/qL tf] que 
nao pode encobrirse, e o mencis era o roubo mas delle pmvavelmente se 
sequlriio ouiros impedimentos p.* a viagem, e comoaopassardelmmairi- 
beiia deixando- me um pouco atras tomassem aos mossos e^ pobreza 
nossa que levavio repartmdo Ihe dc suas annas comtiniiarSo todas quatro 
o camjttbo com tanta pr-essa que mostravio dax se Ihts pouco de ja os efl- 
tender. Eu vendo me sem os mossos que me serviflo de lingua no meio de 
sexras frequentadas de ladrots sem ter quern me gulasse avante, jul;guei 
pornecessario voltar p> a aldea^ e buscaroutro remedio de poder con tin uar 
o cammho-^ e porque nesta voIta avia os m^oic^ riscosp a fi^emos aqueha 
□oite seguiute o mosso chiistio e eu caminbando toda ella acompanbando 
nos mujF bem o frio, e vento passado peJa oeve, que neste mei de Mar^o 
aqui najj lalta e assi polla escuridade da AOite, como pohos caminbos des- 
tassubidas, e decldas screm muy estreitos, e deserras muy alcantiladaseru 
necessario andar boa parte da uoite com pes e mSoa juntmneute p-“ o que 
me ajudava miiLto tenem me deiicado 09 companhairDs desembar^ado so 
com o meu breviario e bordlo. AssL cheguel a aldea ao dia segulnte^ onde 
achei o P.® Joio Cabral concertando se com os que puimeiro eDcontrelr e Ibi 
o Senhorservido mover a gente qne nos detinlia p.^ que nos nio Impedisse, 
antes nos ajnda^e a aegociax nos p,a ir adiante^ e assi continuamos o ca- 
mmho todos aos 16 de If a™ 

Fartidcs desta aldea a cabo de seis jomadas sempre por serras, ebegamos 
a outra maior que se chama Rlntam, onde achamos a primacasadeate Rei 
com gente sua, que nos agasalbon, no mesmo dia chegou alti hum bomem 
farente do- qne nos negociou a vinda em Runate, e nos disse csomo vinha 
p * niDS levar avaute ate Pargio cidade principal deste ReinOp e dalli tarn- 
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bem paBsariamoa com eDe att o Kd; nos quegrandsmente deaejavanjos e$- 
cu 9 aj dcten^as o rec^bemoa e ouvinkoa com mtitfco foato c ao ontm dia nos 
partimoa com eUc, e cliegamoa a PargSo depoia de qtiatio jornadas. Co¬ 
me^ csta cidade tm bum campo mtiy fennoso, laifo, eaprasivd entre sur¬ 
ras qun de buma c outra pacte o acompanbando, Hias emBi alegres a 

vista^ e moy acconutiodadas as isearas detrigo^ e arroideque cntao estav^ 
eubertas ^ reparte se o campo com duas grandes ribetras que o fazem muito 
p.^ ver^ priiicipalroente oom a f^cuia que tem de grandes smceiios, e 
muitas Levadas de agiias que das ribeiras sabem; com o campo conie^ os 
edificios das ca$as muy grandes, e altas, que coimmimente sad de tras, qua- 
troK cmco sobrados, de panedes muy groseas, com jandhas e varandas que 
as iennosedo; aa 6 estSo estes editicios em forma que fa^ mas, ficfio divi- 
didas hiuELs dos outros em todo o campo, e poUos pes das serras em forma 
que fazem huma cidade, mas tio comprida que so o queaudarmos e vimos 
della serio tres leguas, ficando nos inda o mais por ver; porque o campo 
vai continuando ua forma quetenho referldo at^darem humaserra queo 
parte poLk> meio com qual vem as duas ribeims debumaeoutra parte que 
tegSo o campo, e uesta serra far a cidade doiis grandes que poUcs 

lados della vio poUas rfbeiraa adnia grande tspa^^. A genteparece Luiiume- 
ravel, e langada a oonta a monos que alii vlvera hlo de ser mais de qulii- 
beutas mU almas; ajo que ajuda muito o niodo que commummonte tern de 
uiciiBj uaquellas casas, porque cm cada hua dellas ha muitos moradores 
divididos polios sobmdos e repartimeutos que p.* isso fazem; aos 2*5 de 
Mar^ entramofl neste cidade, dia em que o Eteruo Verbo vestido de no^sa 
humauidado cntrou neste mundo, e de sua lufimita bondade espcramos que 
a entrada ena tal dia naquella term seja p.* todo aquelJe povo o reconheoer 
por seu Salvador. Nio pudomos logo etiegar a issa do companheiro que 
nos guiava, e quando ao dia seguinte entramcs neUa achamoa ter nos aquel- 
la manliSa roubodo tudo quanto tradamos p,* nossosustenta^^: meteo 
nosem hnmacasa sua t^ escuia, queao meio dia iio$ uio viamoSi emabi- pa- 
recia carcere que outaa cous&. Logo Ibe pedimos nos quisesse buscar o que 
nos faltava, poiS p.* nOs tfajercom seguran^ vinha por nosso guaida; mas 
ebe muy segurio, e sobfe si nos respondia, que descansaiia, e depois faria a 
dilligencxa mostrandD cm tudo o pouco que se Ihe dAva de nos ser tIo inflel 
depois de nos flarmos delle, e aasi se eufadava notavelmente do Ibe faHar- 
nios na [/ol. 7 ] materia dlzendo que aquellc uegocio nSa era de bum dia, foi. 
mas que avin de durar mezeSr e que vindo de Runate o bomem que la nOs 
negoeiara, elle faria o que Ibe paiecessov Vista a danada nesplu^Io de$tu 
hojnem, e outttjs s,iimes que dava de eora^do infidonado com nuns tra^as, 
de que 0 Senbor nos Uvrou, e depois soubemofij nos resolvemos a sahir de 
sua Casa, p> o que avia grandes difficuMadeSj passados dous dias 
veudo que elle faJtava muito tempo em casa, nos saimos della, ao que acu- 
diudo logo os pareates nos detjverlo e the kvarSo recado do que passava; 
era uotavel a paixJU:i com que este homent veyo a nos tmpedir, e qiierer 
Dutra vcz a tor^ meter em casa; valendo se das armas e de tudo 0 que pude 
contra nc^; mas ioi DecTSuo^o Seuhorservido quecomapaewndao vence* 
cios inesistiiido 150 com esta, a paiaJio e colera de que viuba arrebatado^ E 
como neste tempo aijodio muita gente que vio a sem reiSo que aquelle bo- 
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mem nCK>^ e s« ccmpad^a de ncs prcMmranda aqutctalp « recoUnelo 
cm cMt, dos deserabara^amos deU*: e rccoUitndtjcoa aqueUa noite eni 
ca$a de hiim bom velho qu* por amor de Oeos nosso Senbor no^ fez gasa- 
IhadOp ao oiitro dia hum Lamba authoiisadc quem o R* JoSoCabraJ prurio 
tiaha faUado. nos mandou cavalos e gente sua que nos levasse a sua casa, 
que ficava muito longe desta paragem: mas chegando nos a el!e o a4:haino:S 
mudado a respeito de temer btigar com o hoitiem que nos roubara, sc eni 
casa nos reoolhesse: porem fol nosso Senhor servido que so animasse a nio 
nepanir naqucUe ineonveniente, posto que depois de estannos eni sua casa 
por tespeito do mesmo homem nos impedla ir avante em tal forma que 
qnerendo outro Lamba levar nos, a gente deste com nrmas Ihe defendco o 
nSo finesse. Vendo nos assi, e com outras multas drcumstancias de dilb- 
culdades e impedImentoa; que deixo de apontar em terra onde d3o ba 
qnem acuda a nada seitdo cada hum dest@ homens em sua caSa senbor ab- 
SOluto sem aver fora della quern Die pe^a rezio do que fizeieiUp encoutra- 
mos 0 Lamba principal que aqui tern o Sei, o qua! sabendo dos impedi- 
mentos que ttuhamos p.^ chegar aa Rei, nos diase que por Sua via idamos 
pOr serelle 0 que alii estava p.^ negocios do Rei, e qae logo nos pas^^semos 
p.^ sua casa: asai o fizemos com beneplacilo do Lamba com queiti estava^ 
mos Sgasalhadosp antes eUe mesoio nos levou, e acompanbouat^o Rti; mas 
nem aqui debcou o Lnimigo auas custumadas diUigenciaa p.^impediruos, de 
modo que tmtando com o Lamba principal de quarermoa passer avante, 
nca qui$ persuadir ulo fossemos mas ^perassamos alii o Rei, qua dizia 
viria dalli a bunt mez (o que era t^o ialso qua aio boje passados sajs serti 
ir la). Vendo nos esta mudan^ nadda tanibem do bomem que nos muba- 
rar no* despedimos do Lamba. e come^amos a caminhar sos determiiiados 
lev-ar avanta o camirLho conilando em uosso Senhomos gniaria e guaidariap 
pois tendo fdto as dUUgendas possiveis nio viamos outro paeio pA pas- 
sarmos adJante. O Lamba vendo uosssi Tesolu3j9o foi obiigado a nc^ pedJr 
esperassenaos mais alguas boras p.^ nos aviar e iazer suas chapas e iremos 
por sua via ao Rei, quoise la nos visse sem irmos como oonvinha, on se 
no caminho ikis sucodesae algua cousa o castignna gravcmente. Com isto 
esperamos aquelle dia, eUe ncs den gente e cavaLcs p.^ o restantc do ca- 
minbo, e em companhia do primeiro Lamba partimos de Paigio na 2^ 
oltava de Rasciioa a ciuco de Abril. 

A cabo de tres joitiadas achamos em huma aldea hum Lamba parents do 
Rei, que de sua parte nos vinha buscar com gents e cavalos^ e nos acorn- 
panhou: este escreveo logo ao Rei oomo hiamos chegando, o qual mandoii 
outros Lambas que em outra paragem nos esperaasem com doua ci’V'alos 
pA nos rauy bem omados; e camlnbando a^y com toda esta companhia 
hum bom espaps antes de chegarmo$ mando outra gente suA oonvidaudo 
nos com o sea eba^ de que ^e e os seus u$ao muito* e continuando depois o 
caminbo que era per terras bem altas indo ja perto do lugar onde Cfita^-a 
mandou outros Lambas mancebos em sens cavalcs que noa lestijassein 

com muitas carreiias que derio cm huma paragem onde a serraibosoffna, 

e logo descobrimos per entre as arvores gnande multidio de gents, qoe nos 
esperava e soarSo as ebarameUas e trombetas, que com isto tern algua 
- [/ol. semelban^ os instrumentos de que us;3o< on suas festas- Aqai 
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estavio ijcm LAmbastcdos depoucajdaded-^doze te vinteanoos, qii^postos 
era ordetcn era du^ tileiras nos viiihaG Tfeceber, no meyo tr^ Lamba^ pe- 
quenofi com cheito que JevavSo tm seus taiibnJos, qne he honra unica do 
Rei, Assi nos [ev^trlono Jugarqiienos tinMo aparelhado, queouliuraa ten- 
da mtty bern feita forrada de c^a da China cora aeu dacel e Jugar onde des- 
cansas^raoa; e oiandando nos dahi a ponco o Rei recado que podlainos ir 
o aeharaos em outra tenda bera oiDada de eeda, elle asaentaUo cm hura lu- 
gar alto vestido de ceda vermelha broslada de ouro; a mio dereita, e mny 
junto a ette estava em outro liigar mirespondeute huraa iraagcmdeseu 
paioom huma aiampada aceza^ que alii sempro aid la^aquificav^ doiislo- 
gaies altos p> nos, nio tendo alii nenhum Lamba, por grave qve fossop 
Itigar sen^ nos esteiiois que polio chio eatavSo, Hecebeo nos com demon- 
stra^ de muita beoevolencia signifkandoa na alepia que raostiava de 
nos vcr, e saber de nos donde viiihamoa, donde erajnos, de que Reino e 
na^ com as raais perguntaa ordinarlas oas pnoieiiras vistas: puderamos 
diicer Ihe que eramos portuguezea, porqtie a estas serma, corao nunca vem 
gente esiranha, nem se lembrio de terem visto, on ouvido ter por aqui pas- 
sado semelhante gente, assi nio cliegou a dies o nome de Franguis que em 
todo o Oiicnte tem os portugue^eS' 

Nad foi para nos pequena descoosola^ acharmo nos aqui quasi sera 
lingua, porque trazendo nos quem sabjd miiito bera o indostan, parseo e 
cQchOp coratudo so achaniosaqui bum tpambadeChaparanguerauy qnerido 
do Reip que entendia algua cQiisa^ mas rauy pouoo, do Lndostan; por este 
fallavamos como podiaraos com assai trabalbo e pena nossa e do Rei que 
dc^fejava niuito dos pudessemos declarer bem pA as laigas pradcas quo 
cada dia com nosco tinha; mas sabendo de nos como vinhamos aqui raan^ 
dados pA Ihe pregar a de Christo nosso Senbor por teremos sabido 
que antigamento a tiverao e depois com a raudan^a d*s tempos, e faita de 
mestms foi esquecendo, tendo ainda della alguas cousas^ raostiou estimar 
□ossa vinda, e dtsse que aprendesscmos bcm a lingua pA nos Ihe podeimos 
fallar^ e que nio poderia debrar cle aceitar o que Ihe enslnasseraos, pois 
deir^D ser causas muito boas, poUas quaes vinhEunos de louge a buscalo 
e assi m^ndou logo aquelle Lainba de CtLaparaiigue continual cada dia, 
em ensinar nos e die p> is&o o desocupou muitOr 

He este Rei^ que se chama Dioraa Raja, de idadc de 33 annos, el Rei 
c juntjunente Lamba uiaior deste Reino de Camblrasi piimeiro dos do Ro- 
tente por csta parte^ que le muy grande e povoado; preaa se muito da man- 
sidio que tera^ poUa quaJ he rauy estiioado, raas inenoe temido^ e actual- 
mente tern em sua casa hum Lamba parente seu, que Ihe fez hum notavel 
agravo, trata o bem e dissc nos que o soltaria logo, e que na6 tinha com- 
9 io p.s ih^ 45 ^- outre castigo. poato que sdube^ que em saindo da prizio 
so avia de alevantai contra eiJe^ corao custumava. He tarabera mui cele* 
brado poUa abstinenpa que £az nio coraendo nunca artozp nem came, nem 
pcjxe, sostentando se de leite e fniitas, e lacibera polio recollumento que 
guardou os tres aimos passados antes de aqui cheganmos, metendo se em 
huma casinha que fez muy pequena no meiode huma stria so bnegiande p«- 
nedia, nad vendo nem se deixando ver de pesaoa ajgimta e o comer the pu- 
nhSo em duas cordas que da sua oasinba decido a ontms que Ihe licav^o 
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ah^o,« elleo recolMa aem fajJaj^em todo esto tempo com oinguem: oecu- 
pava SB como eEe nos dUse em orar e no tempo que Ihe Ecava fezaigumas 
pessas qua tern e noa mostro u btlm-a dellaa por mclbor qu e era, huma tma^em 
de v«lto de Deos em sandgJo bmnco, pequena, mas excelen temente feita, e 
he esta arte a de qoe elle muito se preza, oomo tninbem de pjntor, qiae le 
horn, e nos moatroa algumas pintmassoas lututOp e vendo hum Anjo S. Ra¬ 
phael que tiaziamoa eni hum palne], quia oatio por eUe e logo o co- 
me^ou, e foi continuatido muito bem, posto que por muitaa occupa^^ o 
teL 5. ftSo tern inde acaMdo. Tem tambem eslc Rei {/ol. p] gramde nomo de Ic- 
trado e como a tal o reverenciao todoa os outios Lambas maiom e os Reis 
Ihe mand^ preseutes e he baacado de todas estaa partes, teodo ooiisigo 
Lambas de ReiiiGs hem distantes. A ca.usa. de o acharmos aiojado em ten- 
das oesta seira; he porqae custuma a gente das povoapdls chama ]o cada 
huma p.^ a ana, e assi se vai p6r em alguma paragem donde possa tr a la ntas, 
dlando the eotSo largos prerentes de cavaios, gado^ arroz, panos e outras 
consas, que a ana principal renda e os qae por Ecarem longe o ti lio copvid^, 
o vem buscar tambem com suas otfertas. !Por eate reapeito estava ncste 
Serra com a eacolados sens Lambas qucseiTipre trasconaigno, t tem mais de 
Cento cam nctavel exercicio de aprender, e Inzer auas ceremonias: chamSo 
se este Guel-5is, c sSo os pnncipaes Lambas, porqne ii5o cafilo^ e nilo co- 
mem mais qnehmna vez antes do meiodia, depoisdo qiiaJ n3b pcxlem comer 
anor, nem came, nem peixe, nem bebem vinho nunca, e niato ae diatin- 
guem de Ontioa Lambas, que nio sSo tSo apeftadoa; eatad todo a dia recol- 
hides n a escoln, na qiial comem ^ c dormern, sainda todoa juiitcs duaa ve- 
zes no di&K huma paUamanbaa. outra sitarde, e recclhendose logo todoa em 
ordem htms npos outros com muita composi^o e modeatia, tarn bem ensi- 
nados e aenstumados, t* fai magna grande vfi los por outra parte tao occu- 
pados nos eiros que Ihe ensinao, qne grande parte do dia gastio em suas 
reras, e de ncite se levants todos a hum sinaJ qne Ibe dafi, e rez^ oomo 
por espa^o de mea bora c ontm vez de madfugadn ^ cantando a modo doa 
cterigos em choro. 

Nestes serras e nontraa o acompanhainas dons mezes at4? cbegar a sua 
caoa que eata naqnella serra onde teve aeu recoLhlmento sem ter consigo 
mais qne os seus Lambas, neraositiohecapazdesepovoaj:, pcrque parase 
farer huma casa he necessario quebrar miUta penedla e aplainar com mni- 
to trabalho aJgum e&pa^ da serra, qne e muy alcantilada^ e ht altid que 
elle escolheo pA ae defender de hum ReL que le fica daqui a oito dias do 
caminho e he o maior do l^tcnte que se chama Uetuha Cemba, e Ihe fez 
guerra os annos passadoa por Uie nSo qnerer dar+ como elle ooa disse, hum 
0S50 de seu pat defuncto que o Rei Ihe pedia, deixando a este respeito de 
habitar em huma cidade sua, grande e boa que se chama Ralum e fica daqui 
a duoo dias de camiuho; neatas suas casaa nos ajcommodou muito bem eiu 
huma partedellas, onde pudemoa fnzefj, eomar bem. hnma capella p *a qual 
o <»nvidamos dia de nosso Santo P, Ignacio efolo Senhorservido, quede- 
pois de dons ronhos nos achassemo$ Inda com todo o aparelho que tnouxe- 
mos P * o altar, e com todoa as iiiLagen3+ que posto que no prinmiro me le- 
vasseui huma lamina da Virgem Senhora nossa, com tudo hum Lamba que 
a achou na mJio dos que nos loubanSo no la trouxeaquicom huma bi- 
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blia la tinh^; veio o ver a dapella com o seu mestf^ 

he burn Laml:Hi muito velho a qi^^m elJe tem grande respeito, e com ots tnais 
Lambas^ que ficar^ todoe mtasrsatisfeitos do que vilo, gastando aJgtunas 
hora^ em ver, e pergimtaj por tudo. 

Em estes mezes pFcictimiiios com toda & dilligencla aprender a lingua, e 
po$to que andavamos por tend as e canunboa e casas estranbas que tudo 
nos tirava o tempo* com tado nos fez Decs noaso Senbor neste materia co- 
mo em todaf a^ mais muitas merces; o maiof trahalbo d« todaa eco a fal- 
ta do mestne, porque com o que tlnhamos nos entendiamos muydifficDl- 
losamente^ e por nio ser deste Keino, mas de Chaparangue nSo sabia a 
lingua desta parte de que ao prezento tinhamos mais nece^idade porque 
pwsto que estes Keuios todos tenbSo a mesma ]ingua*bamuita variedade na 
pronimcla^ e nas termioa^is, e a corrupt della eui alguss partes a faz 
quasi outra pardcularmente neste Relno que por ficar uestc canto sem 
trato, nem muito comerdo doa ontrw Rein<^ esta mufto mudada^ porem 
OS Lanibas todoa c comumtnente a gente entende tambem a Zmgna dos 
mais c assi com a que sabemos ficamos aptos para todas estas partes « 
tambern fazemos muita dilligencia p.* nos formar bera no desta mesmo 
Heino, em que o Senhor he servido fa^amos a pitma estan^a e assl ao pre- 
zente grapaa a Deos nosso Senhor nos [foL 10 } enteodemos muito bastan- 10 . 
lemente e praticamo$ as cousas de nossa Sancta Fe, e compOQW as ora¬ 
lis e instme^dis necessarias nesta lingua, e as fazemos escrever nc^ seus 
cajfatcres pA, que mais faedetnte aprendSo ajuda nos tambem miiito sa- 
bermos ja ler seus livnos posto que nad os entendamos ainda bem por 
estarem compostos no miLhor e mais poIMo da lingua; erSo em todo esto 
tempo muy frequeutes as praticas que com o Rei tinhamos acerca das cou- 
sas de nosso Senhor. que elle muito folgavadeouvir; mas entendendo tarn- 
bem que entre nos e cUe ada grande diRercn^ acerca do que criames em 
nossa Sancta Fe^ vimos claramente neMe desgosto e frieza pA nossas ooii“ 
sas; e assi Ihe dissemos depois de Ihe agradecer muito o amor que nos tinba 
mostrado* quo o ouvesse por bem dar nos bcen^a e coinpanhia pA passar 
adianto at6 os partes de Cbaparangue^ pols neste resno o5o tinbamos que 
fazer; licouo Rei muy alcansado com esta piti^io e differindo nos a resposta 
pA alguns dias lez nestes por via doutros Lambas dUligencias comnosco 
que disistissomcB d e ir avante; mas pressstindo nos no que Ihc Uubamos 
pedido nos deu elJe mesmo reposta. dUendo que era descridito sou deixar- 
oio lo e ir avante; que todos estes Reuics sabiiSo como estavamoa com 
olle t que o ter nos aqui era grande bonra sua peUo [quo] p^. diante nio 
aviamoa de passax; particularmente tendo Ihe nos dito que estanamo^ 
aqui fiempre, nem o debrariamo^- A isto Ibe respondemos queoavennosde 
estar aqui era tendo eUe muito gosto de se pregar em seu Reino a verda- 
deira l*eide Christo nosso Senhor, e mais particulaniienteaceitaiidoaelle 
e fazendo se christio, e como viannos nellc ponco gosto d^ta materia* que 
he o qne so niente aqui buscavamoS. nSo avia p A que lica aqui, A jsto aoa 
disse que era vetdade mas que eUe avia medo* que se agora tomassc nossa 
Lei, de jnorrerUsgo, que sens antepassados tiverSo a lei que eUe tmbaeque 
nunca forSo ebjist^os, mas que fossemos lendo o sens hvros e praticaria- 
mos niais de raiz sobre a materia da lei, que per bora come^a^semos a fazer 
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christloi e no55a Santa Fe, que era muito boa, e eile assi oentendici 

e que logo teriairiDs multos diristlUk$ qye era o que dMcjavamos e que p^. 
oome^artnos nos dava, coma logo den, em sua prezen^, a hum manceba 
Lamba de "vinte annas miuta familiar sen e prime comirmio dc outro 
Lamba que he tado o govemn do Kei, e que logo nos daria mais dous e que 
a este* acgnirilo miutos e nos faria easa e igreja em Pargio. Vendo a re- 
soln^So do ReL Ihe dksemos que Ihe queriamos dar gostc, poie elle o tinha 
cm iicarenos neste Relno oom espemn^as que ness dava dc nelle se aver 
de extender a Fe do Senbor e Ihe agTsdecemos muito os Lambas que nos 
dava e se queriao faier ebristaos, e a igreja que cm PargSo qneria fswer; 
que no que toc^va a aver de morror logo tomando a Fe do Senhor, eUc 
x^eda o contraiio ncK que se fizessem chiistjos, porque sendo Christo nosso 
Senhor verdadeira vida das almas nao matava os corpos antes com ellc 
teria todos os bens do corpo e alma. 

Do que neste Reino ha acerca da Rdigiio dCTi a V, R, o que colhemos 
das praticas com este Rej e com o velbo mestre sen t dizem primeiramente, 
que nuuca forio Chmtlos nem achao em seus livTos que seus antepassados 
em todo este Potemte oonh«:[ess]em a Christo nosso Senhor e tivi&Bsem 
sua Lei, dixem que n^o sJo gentios, antes fit ri[e]nl, e xombio das cousas 
da gcntilidade, como de adorar animaes e abomiuio o matar gado a pago- 
dea, c outrae cexemonias dos gentJos; dos monios dizem muito maJ, e he 
name que chamio a quern querem ebamar homem inuy mao. Diztm que 
ador^ a hum So Decs e dehe tern imagens bem leitas, humanos moatrou o 
Rei muy compdsta^ modesta e authorisada, de metal dourado, que tinha 
entre as m3os huma vasilha pequena de agna, e disse nos que aquella agxia 
era signirica^Io de como Dcos lavava as almas dos peccados. Tambem noa 
mostrou outra pintura de Deos em pano toda de hum azul escuro, e estra- 
nhando Ihe nos a cor nos disse que pmtav^ assi a Decs nSo porque ndie 
ful. I ]. ouvease cor, mas porque sua morada ero o coo por isso If oi. jj] o pln tavao 
com aqiiellc cor de ceo: mostraudo nos tamb^ outno paioel cm que es- 
tav3o pintados 03 cecs, e no meio deUes huma casa quadrada cm que diaia 
morava Deos^ posto que conforme sen ordinaiio £allar conhe^So a Deos por 
immeuso e que como taJ esta toda a parte; dizem que em Deos ha tres, 
que sSo hum Beos, e que dom dehes nSo tern coipo, e hum teoi corpOr 
que tem corpo chamio Tqgu^ que qtier dizer Filho, e no mode com qut fai- 
lao de sen nascImentD djo a entender quererem dizer que nasceo ficando a 
mil xTj-gem, e nos mostrarSo a imagem de huma mother que dizem sera mSJ 
de Deos r Teni noticia da bemaventuran^a aonde v3o os boos e do infeTtio 
onde slo castigados os mios, no qua! dizem aver grand'^ tormentos de lo¬ 
go e bio. Bcm ae vi nestaa cousas ter aqui che^^mdo dalgum modo a luz 
do Sancto Evangelho e ontms ceremonias e ben^flos de que usao mostrio 
muitasemclhan^a com a$ cousas da christandade; mas tern tambem outras 
muitas desbaratadas; dizem que ha seiscentos annos nio avia neste Fo- 
tente gente nenhutna, que tudo era agua, mas secando se esta ficon a term 
com arvores e so com dous bugios, dos quaes dezem decende toda a gente 
do Detente, e que estea bugios (orSo depols p ® o ceo; e que Logo no prin* 
cipio destes Reiuos ouve bum Rei que tinha doze cabeif^, E rindo nos nos 
a isto e dizendo Ihe que tudo era falsjdade e zombaiia^ nos respondeo nmy 
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firma no que tioba dito^ que assi 0 dlsSo seus iivtos. Tam bam fingena huns 
ties pamisos donde os bona pass^ de bum p*. outro at^ Jicaram spLritiialj- 
aadoa de todo, a os qua ao ceo dlEeiu qu* autrad no mesnio I>eos e £i- 
csjuAq J>eos«s; e assi adorio os seus icestros e Reis que teiu por Sanctos 
coma o Thos depois que oionem; donde vein qua este Rei toda a sua arte 
e turiosidade empiega cm fa^ei* Unageus de seu pal c oroa las muito bem, c 
fazer llie festas e esta tem em humacasa, queaqui feide suacim 95 oiia qua! 
so csU imagem de vulto em binn scpulchro bom e fennoso de prata. Em 
cmvindo cos dizer que so na Lei de Ghristo Senbof nosso ba saJva^So, oos 
aifirmarlo que muitos aotepassados destfr Rei sobira^ ao ceo em eorpore e 
alma a vista de muita gente e que o3o era isto cou^ muJto antigua, mas de 
poiKos aimos a esta parte c que o pai dc Droma Raja era tio saticto que 
code pujiba o pe em pedra se imprimio alguoias veies a pegada^ cOiitando 
juutamente omtras cousas de seus antepais^os com quco demonio os tras 
ecgos^ eeuganados. Aoerca do Filbo de Deos quediieni oasceo affirmSo ser 
0 seu Cbc&caoK>ni, que be bum pagode niuy famoso nestas partes, e ficada- 
qui a dose dias de caminho, e di^em que naficeo ba dous mil aonos e que 
andou doze meres no ventre do mii ^ isto nos dtsse aqucUa Lamba princi¬ 
pal, que he o que governa a casa do Rei, tendo oos o Rei dito primo que 
Chescamoni nao era Decs e que Q® Lambas lelrados nfio o adoravSOp mas 
so a goote commua e que nao sabiai e o Reiouvindo agoraistoao Lambao 
iiSo contradisse^ antes estavSio am boa oomo embarapados e ccmfusos, nao 
sabendo quern era este l>eos Hlh o quo parece conhecilo e nio safer5t> nada 
dclle, de que nos Ibe davamos muy diHerentcs novas; aem ategoratemos 
alcan^ado terem noticia alguma dos outios mtsteiios da vlda doSenhor, nem 
da Santta Cm r achamos aqui maisainaes, que aJgumasemelbaii^Boiiome ^ 
parque o que nos cbamamos cmi^ elle cbamio cruca^ mas nio couhecem 
estesancto sinal por causa sagrada. A este Rei * Lamba maior estimao to- 
dos muito, e dio do que tem p,* quando morrertm^ elle oa mandar ao cco; 
e a ceremonla be que quaodo estio vesinhos ft morte ja arrancando be cba- 
mado o Rei e assiste a mortc com sues rezas e eiu esplrando Ibe pujca o 
R*i polios cabellos da cabe^, e entSo Ibe fax aquella quo elles chamao 
grande obra de misericoidia de ntandar Ihe a alma p®. o ceo- £ perguntan 
do eu a hum dstes Lombas em huma mortedoutro qxicaqui morreo^selbe 
puxava polios cabeLEos auto de morrer se depois; sc espentou muito da 
pergunta dizendo que pii^car-lhe antes de morrer seria giaviasimo peccado. 
Depois dc morto o bofuem repartem o que Ibe achScr poUa mais gente> jM- 
que va bem a aJn^a na outra vida, e os que estio auseutes em a morte os 
parentes trazem ao Rei as prindpaesi oousas do d^ncto. e o Icvlo » 
sobre eUesuas depreca^dis. Dcste mode pouco niais ou menos neo cujto 
Deos que ailorio todos estcs Reiuos do Potente coma cntendcmcs do 
meamo Rei e doa Lambas U^- Remos, fol 

Fizemos todas aa dilligencias de pergimtas accrca do Reino do tayo, e 
nio temos deUe noticia alguma por este nome* que he aqui to ea e n 
sabido; be porem aqui ciui celebre hum Rei no que ditem ser mtiy gran^ 
ese chaina Xembala, « fit* junto » outro que cisunSo Sopo, daquelle Remo 
do Xembala nads&be este R«i que lei tenhSo e no lo tem pergunt^opor 
muitas vezes. E^te Reino ciiidamos poder ser o Catayo^ porque o e po 
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he o dw Ts^ams oomo enletidemos poUa guerra, que este Kei noa dii tein 
aquellc Heino dc cootiniio com a China. acnesc^ntaiidD quo oReida China 
tern mats gcDte, poreiD quo a do Sapo he mnls esfor^^ada^ e assi coiuiiin- 
mecLtc esta ven« os Chinas, o que tudodizcomo que he tlo^abido da gyer- 
ni dos Tartarcs com aa ChinEis, e como o Reino do Catayo $eja muy gran¬ 
de e 0 unico que fica por esta baoda junto aos Tartaios confonne as de- 
scrip^idis das Alapas, paroce [XMleinos tom algmua probahilidadecuidarser 
o quo aqut rham io XemhoJa. Kem fSE contra istouSo aver aquinotjcia do 
oil tro nome, pois nem a China nem a Tartarean nem o Tibet sao conhecidos 
por eates nocnes. dos quaes nSo tem BoticU; e a China chamio Guona. 
a Tartarea Sopo e ao Tibet Potento^do canunho para o Keiuo de Xembala 
diiotn muitaa diihculdades; confio porem etn o Senhor, qae pois a|6 qui 
nos trouxe com os oUic^ naqiitUe KejnOj nos leve opde o vejamos demais 
perto, de niodo qne o anno que vem possa mandar a V. R. novas deUe; 
nSo podera sw innos ambos o P,* Joio Cabral e eu, vista a resoluf^ deste 
homem com qioe nSo que passemos avanter e assl sendoDeos nosso Seuhor 
s^Tvido ficara aqui o P J Joab Cabral nesta casa o igreja que o Hei nos 
D SeldcIo Hvangelho a esta gen te com ajuda destes Lres que 
o Rei ncB deu, e vendo j untamente o fnuto que nesta Heino se podera farer 
em as almas, p * conlorme a isto tratarmos do assento desta miss^, e en 
com ajuda do Senhor procurarej passar ao Heino do Xembala^ que pode ser 
ou nelloj. ou em algum dos que iieste meio lidSo nos ten ha Deos nosso Sen- 
hor aparelhado ocasiOis de maiorcs servi^os sens avisando o anTin que vem 
a V. R. de tudo o de que pudermos ter notkia. 

Deu nos este Rei os dous Lambas oiais, que nos prometeo. hum deMes be 
de doze annos menino lugenuo, e de habilitade, e qutro de desanove, que 
tern particiilar aplica^^o em aprcnder o que se Ihe ensina: a todos tres hi- 
raos cathequisando e ifistruixido ms cousas de nossa Sancta Fe. Tambern 


Outro Lamba de 27 amio$ muy principal e de muitos parentes, que todos 
estes mesesesteve aqui com o Rel^jundandoo nas obrasde sua cuiiosidade 
de pJntura, scultura e macenaria [sic] em que sempre ^ta occupado p *or- 
nato da imagem de sen pai, me tem prometido de so faster chri&tad por 
muitas como acabar estas obras do Ref. que seradaqui a itiero meio. 

^te me ajudo para me racrever c por em boa linguagem as ora^dis edou- 
trina Christy ^ e escrevendo hum dia destes o capltulo da sobre a 

San^a Cm e ser Signal do Christ£op e outias cou^as acerca^do nascimenfo de 
Christo U0S5O Senhorp e da puieza da immaculada Virgcm Senhora uossa. 
cou miuto satisfeito e me disse depois que o tinha no cora^;^ e Ihe con- 
en ava mmto. Timbem oubo homcm^ qtie de outra aidea veyo aqui. ven- 
0 a capeha que tinhaitnos e ouvindo aJgnnjas cousas de nosso Senhor^ noa 
isse que quena Hear comnosoo, e que indo paia nossa casa estaria com- 
"TT Perdoar hum peccato qi^e o traria muy decou- 

» Q, e era que por desastne com huma frecha matara hum bomem; este 
rnou outia ve^ e preskte nos meemos propositoa, Tlonbera outros aifei- 
^ os a nossas cousas nos tem prometido de nos tracer seus filhos p,* os 

™ particular agradecido poUa merce 
que dll uDsso Senhor Ihe fez de dar saude a hum fdbo, que nos trouxe doen- 
e es o nos com o Hci nas teudas, ao qua! pedinho alguroa cousasanta 
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pA remodio, deu o P * Join Cabral huma reliqiii*, AquaJohotnen attribue a 
saiidc do filbD e outms pedem muitaa vez^ a agua benta com qtie dizem se 
aciido bem dc sait& achaquc^. £ os Lam has e a mai^ gcntC' qua vem aqni a 
vei 1109 tambcm com anas offertas de Icite e fiuitas, vendo as imageDs « 
Oinata da cap^Uinha ficic [foi. jji] pasmados e ae proatrad ntuitas vez^s fol- 
diante da imag™ da Virgeci Senbora noasa. e de Christa nosso Senhor bei- 
jando ccm muita deva^o o pe do aittU. Tmdo isto he dentto d®ta casa 
do Hei, junto a esta casa do sen pagode> que temos vesinba onde he con- 
tinua a gvcrra que o demonio fai as aJroas com o cantar e rezar dos Lam- 
da esoola do Rt\ e o som de varios Lnstnimeutcs com que semper es- 
tao QCcupados em sen cuJto, e com a prezen^a do mesmo Kel que aabe de 
tudo quanto aquj passa, e a gente tudo o nosso compara com o seu, e Iho 
antepoem do que bem se no Eei o pouco que gosta; e assi de aqui aver 
estes prindpios podemos conjeiturar progresses tuOborados no bem das 
almasp couiiandQ em Decs nosso SeDhoi^ que saittdo deste forte que aqui 
teni 0 demonio nos d^ muitas victorias deliOr desapossando das aTmajg qua 
aqui tern sugeita: porque fora deste nSo ha ontros pagodes^ senio rarissl- 
mos e andando por estas serras as primelias desasds jornadas n Id eucou tra- 
mos nenbum^ oiais que no aJtode huma seira hum alpendre depedras bmnas 
^bre outras bem mal feito com algumas pinturasdodemonioe aJguns ido- 
los, e em PaxgSo com ser a cidade quedisse nSo vimcs mais que huma ca- 
sinha pequenina de hum Lamba particular, que Ihe servia de pagode^ e assi 
fnzendo se igrejas a que a geute venha e concorra se pode esperar com o fa- 
vor do Senhor Iructo em o bem das almas^ nas quaes se vfi bem a sede que 
Ibe causa a propengao que tem ao conhecimento de seu criadoc ua von- 
tadc, e go9tQ que mostrlo de ouvir as cousas do Senhor que Ihe pratica- 
mos, e na piedade e reverencia quo mosttSo a quaJquer imagem que Lhe 
dizemos bot de Deos e as cousas de $eu divino servi^o e aj-udaxa maito a 
i^e bem a Jiberdade que ueste H«|no ha, que he assaz gnrnde^ e estendido 
e muy povoado, tendo a este Rei huma sugei^ muy voiuntiLria sem obri- 
ga^^ de lhe averem de dilferir nem sequir sua doutiina, nemelJeter 
P^xier de gente p * constrangu*r ninguem a nada; ant^ como sua princi¬ 
pal renda csta no que Ihedao voluntoriamente^ a nJjiguem quer ter descon- 
tente, e cada hum he muy livre p.* fazer o que quiser^ como o mesmo Rei 
per muitas veaes no 9 di£$e faJldndo nos inda acerca dos seus Lambas que 
slo Os fnaifl sugeitos. 

Este he o estado das cousas cm que as prezente cstamos, p.* cujo pro- 
gresso pedimos a V. H, as faj^ ncssa provincia cucooicndar a nosao Sen- 
hor muy de coutinuo, pois aoa sacriticiDs e ara^dis dc todaetla attribuimos 
todo o bem, que o Seubor he servido obrar e as muitos merces que dc sua 
divina mio recebemos, assi em cousas exteriores^ como na cousoLa^So m- 
tenor de uossas almas, pois p.* estes canunhos parcce tern o Seahor guar- 
dado muy differente provimento do com que nos sustenta nc 9 CoUegiose 
suas; e cximo se se esqueccra dc que tudo quanto por scu amor fa^- 
nnos, he divida em que ihe cstamos e merce que delJe recebemos+ parece 
que v5o comprando a mor prcp3 de consoia^dls de espirito qualquer passo 
que pur scu aniDr se da^ e custumando o Sen hoc com paternal affecto es- 
conder se ajguinas vezes aos sens p.* que mais o agradem soffrendo a pena 
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de o nao sentireai presenter aqui patecenafl trata mais que de serhuma 

piadosa rnSi, occupada toda cm T^ear e se iccrear com os fillaos poftdo 
taata beUem ilos objectoa em qae a vista da pof estas scrraitias, tanta fa- 
cUidade nos cairtiohos destes itKthcdos, tan to gB Salhad o c ampafo nos frios, 
chuivas e neves das laoites qae se donne poHas lapas das penedias, tanta 
abundancia, e fartura na falta do necccssario, tanto alivio nos contrastes, 
e dtHiciUdades, tanta auavidade na cotnpanhia e tfato de animc^ e von- 
tadcfi danadas que da ao spiiito hmna satisfa^gSo tSo plena, qne bem se <yt- 
perimenta ser a medlda por onde o Senbor mode estas pierces, como eUe 
disse, cheia, e bem chelae e posto qiie ness^es coHegios sc siota mnito destes 
bens Ciijo saber o Senhor da a provar p> com die atrahir a esta conqui&ta 
sna as alinas do sens seirvoSj comtudo ia se cnida, e aqni &e vfe, e experi- 
menta, e nesta materia tem muy parricitlar Iiigar o que se dis qne hema 
coiisa he cuida Jo e oatra ve lo: como tambem milita nesta o con trario do 
H. qne nos cousaa [/d. hnomnas, nas qnaes o que antes da experiencia se 
cukla, com se acha falso: porem quem la sentir muito da consolac^ 
do spiribo, na considerapEo da pregapSo do Sancta Evangelho, metkio 
na obra experimenta a com nitiita ventagem: tadando soin confusao a™ 
Reis acerca da Jei do SeniKir, conindindo cjs Jotradoa das seitas iniemais^ 
mostrando Ihe a faJsidade dos ems em que vivem, ajudando a mnitoa a 
sair da boca do iniemp, em quo ja acudindo polla bonra do vetda- 

deiro Deofi, peisuaduiho aa almas a conhe^o e adorem fazendo gii«rra ao 
infemo com Ibe tintr vassallos dando ao ceo alegrea vistas noa actos do en- 
tendimonto, e vontadecom qnc os iufieis vio ehtrando em Bi, e finaJmente 
coOperando com o sangiic pmeciosissimo de J esn Cliristo Redentor, SenbOT, 
e todo o bem nossoj. que p.* prova do amor que as almas dos sens Ihe tem 
se quer serrir delies no testeratinho, quo devem dar aos in f ids de como die 
he sen Salvador: tudo is to faz hum thesouro riqaissimo de gostos dalma 
taes, que Gca sendo nada o preQo de grandes trabaJlics quando os aja, e a 
abnega^^ de tndo o niaJs com que deve oompirar se. Pera mim pe^o eu a 
V. R,. mnita em particular o Cavor de suas ota^driSj p * nio por unpedimen- 
to 3 a estes bens^ maji possa tarn bem com os sefv^os lieis eiitrai' no gozo do 
Senhor grangeando Ihc com o sen dinheiro ganhos e usiirasde muiias nJ- 
mas^ pois elle por na sua iniinita bondade nC9te enipr^o quis ter sen 
ganho. 

Tenho faltado atdgora em dar a V. R. ne$ta algumas nova^ parhculares 
da terra em siedoclimadella; heeUe muy sadio, edopois queentnunos nes- 
tes senus sempre tivemos muito boa ^ande, c ett a nio tive nonca na India 
tao boa; e he isto geml em todos, porque rarissimamente encontramoa 
aqui algum doeote, e fi3o multoa oa que sendo muy velhos tem ^ude e 
vigor; algu ns mosses que tiouxemos vindo assaz imdespostos, escudo dan- 
tes doentes, aqui tern cobrado perieltasaude; ja temos destas serras pai«- 

sante de sete mezes, em todos elles foi sempreo tempo muy temperadosem 

brio, nen^ calma de momento; nestes quatro mezes que se seguem de 
vembro at4 Fevcreiro ha mats frio, ma ha p.^ ell^ muy hons panes de laa 
de que todos andio vestidos, lie a terra muy abmidante de trigo, airoz, 
cames. que tudo val muy barato, de Imitas quesSo muitas e boas, peras de 
m uitas castas, alguinas bem grandes, todaa boas, pecegos muito boilB, ma^. 
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nozes, mannek>$ tudo tn\ muJta abundaitcia^ e nSo faJtio tajubem os 
zambol^is da India, ha tambeiD erviJhas e n^ho& loulto bons^ af^ra otitras 
ccnaiaa^ « fniitas mai^ pro|niaa da terra. Pebce ti5o tesn aqui mass veni Pie 
muito bom aeco do Lago SaJgado^ donde tamb^tn Ibe vem o sal, qtii flca 
daquj pcrto, ou de He^no do Cocho, donde o Lambem } e alguriiaa 

cousas que neata terra aao ha, se achio em outtos lugares que nlo di$t3o 
niuito daqai, como nvas que aqui n5o tia, e&e dao em huma cidado clia- 
tiiada Compo, qut lica daqui a vinte dias do caminho, t delle se fax ia 
vinho. He esta terra pmvida das cousaa da China, como de ceda, onro 
por^lanas, qtie ttido vem aqueUa cidade de Coin|»^ e dalli dece para estas 
partes, e tiunbem de Ca^timir por via de Chapaiangue ha corfiercio com as 
terras que ticSo vcsinhas a este Reino^ e vem muitos estrangeifos aGut- 
ance, que he a Cette de Detnba Cemba, Ref majs podetoso deste ENjtefitOx e 
fica daqiii a oito dias de cafaiabo e a La^, que he a cidade oade esta o pa- 
gode ChescaiDDDi muy frequentada de jogn^ e de mercadores de outraa 
partes; potem a estas serras em que estamos nSo vein pe^a estrangeirae 
ao se lembrio de al^m jogue ter por aqul passado, mas muy raran^cnte, 
utm do Cocbo aqui vem uirnguem mais que os cativos que de la trazem os 
que deste Reino decem dquelle; e hum tio do ReldcCoeho, que ha poocoa 
aimos per curiosidade e dereio de ver terras, elitmii por estas serras o pou* 
cas jomadas o cativarao e piiserSo ao arado^ do que tendo tioticia o Rei do 
Cocho mandon prendfjr toda a gente destei Rcmoa que estava no scu c 
tratacdo de fazer justigadelles, se Ihc n3o entrc^ssem o tio, se obng^rSo a 
Iho tiazer* como trouxerior Fioa esta tenu pouco mais de hum mez deca- 
minho do Reino yal. j^] de Chapomngue e asai depois que aqui esUmos iol. |5. 
tivemos algumas vczes nov^ dos Padres que 14 cstEo, njo porsua via, que 
par&ce n3o sabem inda de nossa chegsu^la a ^tas serras, mas por via de 
l^anxbas, que de M vieriop e por outtos que para 14 for^ eserovemos j4 
aos Padres tries vezes e juntamente Ibe mandei cartas p.^ por via de Goa 
as mandarem a V. R. He 3 gente destes Rdnotr branca. inde que a poiica 
limpesa com que se tratio faz que o nSo paie^^ tanto; todoa traiem o ca- 
hello da cabe^ crecido em forma que the oohre as orelhaa e parte da testa „ 
no itssto de ondiaaiiD nSo concentccabeUo alguoi^ e trazemao peib? humas 
tanazjes muy hem feit^ que sd serv^em de arrancax todo o que aponta,^ ch 
bra 9 a 5 trazera d^pidos, e do pescosso at-t oa giolhua se cobrem com hum 
pano destes de laa, traxendo outro pano grande por tapa; cmgem se 
Com ciiitos de conro, com chapas demny bora lavor, como tambem saornuy 
hem fcitos, e la^'Cados os braceletes, qtie camummente trarem nos bra¬ 
vos e os relic-ario^ coin que andSo lan^ados a tiracoUo: de ordlnario andio 
descafsos, ma^ tamhem usiLu dc faotas dc couro, ou mey as destes sens panos 
particubumente por caminhos ; suas armas sio arco e frecha ter^ados e 
adagas de teTK) exoelente, aos quaes omao con mtiJta cuiioskladeeobni 
niuy bem feita. Os Lamhas nio trazem armas, cort5o o cabcUo da cahe^; 
algurtSt mas poucos, deix^o crecer a harba; o Rei a tem grande, ealguns 
cabeUos della Ibe chegio a cintura. os quas comummente tras envojto em 
aJgumaceda, e poriestaos tira e apafecem, como fez no nosso rccebimento; 

03 da cabe^a tem tao compridos, que tem quasi do us covados; dcUcs pare* 
ce ae preza muito^ c os tem por insigrua de giandeza: ponem disse nos que 
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tinha propoaitos de cs cartar como tivesse fillio, que Ihcstic^ie$se hq ReIdo 
e qye ent^ se ^via d^: rceolher e debcar o njtindo porquc rtSo queriil qtie a 
roorte © tomass^! cotft dies, como morreo outm Sd sen aatepassado e fol 
tnateria de escandalo coitax atfi aqaelle tempo os eabdJofi. Vcatcm se 
todos 03 Lam has de b itma s meyas cabayas que Ihe cobrem ban o peito^ 
delxando os bravos descubertos, e o mais corpo atfi os pes traj^em boo cu- 
berto com Outro pane grande, servindo Ihe outm de capa^ a qaal mmea 
larg&o, neia and^ em corpo, QTJeira Decs boss© Senhor pAr em todos os 
olbos de sti4 divkia misericord la, e traze los a sen divino conhecimentOp 
fazendo qoe se aprovdtem da mere# que Ihe iaz em Uie bater os portas 
com as novas de Sancto EvaageXho, paia o que pe^o a V. R, outra veia 
cDntuma9So das oraydzs e saoifidos de toda essa Rrtsvincia; e na bca^So 
de V, R. muxto me encomendq, 

Deste Heine de Cambiiasi, e casa deste Rei em 4 de Detubro de L627. 

Filbo em Christo de V. H, 


EstbvAo Caoella 
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RELJ^gAO DA inSSAO DO EEINO BE UgANGUK CABE^A DOS DO 
POTENTE, ESCRTT A PELLO JOAO CABRAL DA COMP A 

DE JESU 

Naa cartas de Outiibro passado escfev-sruos ^ V, suxxs^&s daooasa foL l. 
a ^ estada com o Droma Raja du Lama Riipa, d 

scu proprib Dooie; nesta danei conta da mudait^ que fixemos para oHeluo 
d<! U-pangue chamado Beba Gutilsa, do quaJ ja naa ontras faziamcss men- 
^fio: relaterei tndo em breve sumnia, porqne vai pot bam patamar. Resol- 
vemtj iws a fazer esta madan^a, porque achiiiiiDS, qtie todcis os favores 
Lama Rapa, erSo tra^as p*, nos impair noaso inteatn movido do xelo de 
aua faj^a seita; effeitnou so por via de ontro Lamba sen inimigD pA quem 
oPadnc se paasou cm bnnia occasiSo qiie tevedair ver hum sLt^ p-* as ea- 
sas e igreja quo nos proEiietia fazer. Era estc Lamba de qnem o so vn- 
ieo, al^ado com o Roi de U^angtiCi t por esta cansa sabeudo de sen intento 
seen reparar em nada o ajudon, ou por melhor dJzcro avion dando Iht gente 
do guarda, fuantimentos, cavalo o todo o mais nocessano para poder cLe- 
gar a Gigact, corte do Roi; chegou o em 20 jornadas e foi muito bem 
recobido do Kei e da todasna gente. E logo dspedio hom boinem seu com 
Cartas de agiadecimento ao Lama qne ajudoa o P.® e outras p> o Lama 
Rupa em qua Jhe matidava me posesse a mlm; o a todo o fato em caaa do 
Lama sen Itiimigo daUi me aviaiem tambem a custa do nitaimci Reii 
assi &e execute u sem nenhuma replica, fioon porem o Lama Rupa sobre mn- 
Tieira eufadado e se declaron por inimigQ nosso, e por mats quo com rerdis 
o procuroi abiundar, tudo foi baidado. Parti a Iflde Dezembro o cheguei 
a 20 do Janeiro fazeudo algumas detenflos no caminboein quanto nio che- 
guei 3 E terror do Eei. Aofi 21 pola. manMa sabondo o Rei da minha cbega- 
da nos mandou chamar mostniTido de novo muita alegrja da nossa vinba 
a sens ReincKi. Ao dia sequiute Ibe piopnsemos em forma a causa, que nos 
movia a emprender esta jomada; on\do com muita aten^flo e gosto^ e re- 
spondeo quo fcpssemos com muita dilMg&ucia fonnando noo bem na lingua, 
potque gostaria foliar mnitas vezes naquellas material, e Isto foj oonfir-^ 
mando sempre nas tnais praticas^ e o seu Lama grande passou hnni fbrm^H 
cm quo dia quo a nossa sancta Lei be a melbor de todas, c que be bem qne 
todos a aprendSo p A saJ va^3o de suos almas, do qnol formSo sou be o Rei. e 
o conlkmon. 


q Fatl5*T Stephjm Caselia- 
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Mandril nos logo dar ImrtiAa cgi *g is muiti:) boas g cm muito bom sitio e pfo- 
vernos de alfa-vas e mossos o servi^v tudo com mdita Uberalidade; p.** 
a sustcDta^ tnanda darhiimare^quotidianaqiie&Gdaa todaagenteda 
foitaleia na despeo^a do Rci e a fom esta outra ds cada mez, qtie he so 
dofi capita; o que he nSo so bastante p>o nosao comerordioario, maa ain- 
da lazer muitas esmolas, e porque o R*i ndo sabia do nosso custume, 
e do qvt aos era necessario, deputou ham pagem p.^ avisar do qtionos fal- 
tasso, Sobre tudo nos fazia muitpa honras inandando nos cbaroar quasi to- 
das as dias e tomando bob as mGzos trabalho dc fios ensinar a bngiia. Era 
esta nossa cnliada tdo franca tuuito fallada entre o3 seus, por que eate Rei 
nao ada tio lacilmente, neni ainda a geote principal. Nesta oonjuu^ao &e 
achario na Corte dous Lamas, criadoa de Lama Rupa, e ao qua pareM, 
mandados por clle afim de nos iiapodirem o assento oaqudle Corto, procu- 
rar^ fallor pessoaXreiiente ao Rei, e nao sendo odmitido&^ o fixerio por via 
doa oMciaes: G o que mais insistir^, foj em excitar todos os Lamas desta 
cidade^ que sao sem fiumero, contra nos, direndo* que eramos padres man- 
dados so a destmir os seus pagodes, gente ma, destruidom e blasfemadota 
de sua Lei; foi ncsso Seobor servido quo ocsta conjun^^ naO se acbasse 
Tia Corte algmn dcs Lamhas grandes que faJlio com o Rei, posto que bas- 
tou Q vk Ihe as orelhas p * se mostrar menos alvoro 9 ado da nossa vinda, 
nSo no Iratamento que sempre foi o mesmo tnas na gra^ e afabilidade em 
que parece (se n^ foi nossa imagma^io) diminuio aJgumacousa;e be pai^ 
dar gramas o nosso Senhor ii3o causar isto mor mudan^, suposto o Rei nos 
oSo conbecer alnda e se temer muito das feiticerias do tMibas. Kestcs 
dias em que isto andava revolto LLe davamos nossaa rez5is,^ as qu&^ Ihe 
quadravio muito, e respondia sempre com a boca cbqa de riso, segundado 
nos de tudo, quekao Senhor por sua infkiita miseiicordia conservalo ainda 
que nad sera mais qiae nesto favor, que delJe nesto principk> temoa^ por 
que SO este basta p.^ podermos espcrar grande fruito, 

2, IfoL 2} Parti no mex de JanGiro da cldade de U^angue e cheguei aeste 
GolLm em Abril por causa de alguoiasdeten 9 as do caminho. A canaada min- 
ha vinda foi principalmeiite vir dGSCObrir este novo raminh o do Keino de 
Nepal p.^SG poder por elle continuar a MissSo, supposto o do Cocbo ser tio 
peiigosQ e arriscado. Vim tambem p.^ ncgocearal^mascousas p ^estailis- 
sio, que entendo pode ser huma das mais gloriosas da Companhia; e he 
porta p* toda aTaitarea^ China eoutros muitos RgIocb de gentios. 

He este Rei mancebo dG 22 annoa muito bem entendido, branco, bem 
affe] 9 oado> e sobre tudo muito pio e liberal p.“ com os pobrea. A cidadc 
real he esta dG Gigaci ; esta situ^a ao pe de hum monte, no cume doqual 
fica a fortalexa onde moia o Rei com todos seus officiaes^ e guarda de sol- 
dados; o ediOcio delta e tra^ he como as de Fbrtygal, e nSo Ihe falta mais 
que a artelharia, aB uasas por dentro todas slo douradas, e pmtadas e o 
quarto dos aposentosdoRej he muito p,* ver, principalmentealgumas casas 
de brincoa que tem de toda a sorte, porque como o Rei he rico de toda a 
parte Ihe vem o melhor; usa muko de arma^Sis em todos sens apoSGutoSj as 
somenos sSo de damasco da China, outras tern que podem competir coin 
todas as boas de FOrtugali a gente que o serve se traja muito limpaj e pode 
aparecer em toda a parte, a gente popular he pouoo mais ou menos doque 
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eschto da gent* do primeiro Reino.qtie agora sonbeniM se chamava 
o ReinodeMjcpJi, 

O Reino qwe &e chains U^angue bfl muy estendido e por qualqu^ parte 
que s* tome^ dix^m que ao jnenos tem c meio de travtssa, e ta5 povo- 
vudo qu* em 30 dias que cairiitihcl da Corte alfi ots confms do Reino do Hopal 
(que he o novo caminho pot onde v\m) sempre vim vendo e pasaando pot 
entte aldeas; o clima he frb: cm Janeiro e Feveteiro paasei mnltasribeiras 
por ciuiado cararnello a cavalo, mas as nevea o^o aa5 demasiadas; tern 
^andes campinas de trigo^ e nao vi terra ntais paneoida com Alemtejo errs 
Portugal. Pol!o norte oonflna com os Tartaros com os qua^ cate Rei as 
vezea briga, e aqui vem muitoa os qnaes dizem que a sua Lei he a mesnia. 

Pfera o Oriente lica COchinchina da qual vem muitas mescaJiiorias, oomo 
tambem da Chioa, que detnora ao Noderste [SfC]« e ti3o semete este Reino, 
e ella oiais, qiie o Reino de Cam, que he o donde vem oalmiscar; Xembala 
qne a men vet nSo he o Gitayo, mas aqueUa que nos M^paa chamio gram 
Tartarea fica mais desviada |HJa o Horte, 

Neste Reino de Ufangue estSo as cabc^as do todas as castas de Lambas, 
e porisso Ihe chom&a escolft de sua ley;« mosteiros {»qee chamio Coot- 
bas) nSo sSo ao nosso mode, maa cada Lamba grande tem sua cidade, ita 
filial (iSo inorijo niejs, que os scus Lainbas com ellc. A Coraba do® Lainbas 
de Chaparanguc esta a huiim ilharga desta fortaleaaj dods tiros delalcSo, e 
por esta- temos cada dia novas dos Padres do® quaes iicanias distan 
tes ooeao buiu mez de caininlio, mas o Rei n£o las nctihum caso destes L.am 
bas, porquodisque he ma casta, TratSo se estes Laitibas grandescom apa 
ratode Rei, e entie elles o Lamba Rapa de queiti tantas couaas se tem es- 
crito. heo quinto na dignidacle; por onde V, R. pode julg^oque ae^ os 
outTQs. mas tem hum grande beni, que uemhum deates afisistedeoidmario 

com o Rei. 

A ley e seita destes Beinos, agora acabo decrer que sSo gentios, porque 
alcoi de dies se terem e coniessarem por taes, achei que tem os mesmos pa¬ 
godas do Reino de Nepal e algums de Bengala eso na supeistie^ de castas 
e comeie® que nao tem, sAo diveisos, Do Catayo quanto mais unos saben- 
do da terra meros sabemos dcUe. so nos disse o Lamba do Rei que passou 

D lormSo que avia buma terra chamadaCatacuiaLeina0saliiade certo.mas 

que ouvira dizer era hucia lei antiga diversa desta destes Reinos e o cam- 
nho p a este Remo dis, que he por Coscar odade muitonomeadaeooncoida 
isto com a mfornia^ao do Padre Hicronhao Xavier, onde falla nesta mesma 

cidade- , , . 

Isto heo que por bora posso dizer a V. R, desta lidissdo. doquaj bem se 
deixa ver de quanto effeito podt ser dando nos nOfiso Senhor ^ neste 
Reino de Uf^anguo, perque nao so em si he o que di^, mas amda ^rta 
para todos os mais Rein« que se seguem, O que resta he mandar oos V. R, 
eocomeadar muilo a nosso Senior p,* que as ora^dis detaatos servos 
supiao 1.05505 defeitos e lancar Ihe hua beu? 3 o p-“ quo [/ol- j] aitergue e fol. 3 . 
ereca, O camiabo para estes Reinos naS he poUo Coebo, mas poUo Nep^, 
equal confina com as terras do Mogor: Em PatauaeRajamol hecammho 
segurissimo Irequentado de muitos meraadones- Comi^ masdou o Re. 
bum atto Nepal com carta e prezente p»o Rei, pediudo ihe que 
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me ajuda^ em tudo o qtie Uie pedis&e^ porque pe$scha ^ueoi eUe esti- 
mava muito; assi o fee o Rei do Nepal a me avion multo bem at4 Patana^ 
onde achei Portugueses com osqua^ passei aeste Gotun, donde fayo esta 
a V, R, Do Heino de Nepal escreverd a V* R, mail largameate poique ahi 
hei de acbar novas do P.® CacelLa e do qoe ttm aoeedidD. Nos santos sacri- 
ricioe de V, R. muito me encomendo, 17 de Junho de liSS. 
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LETTER OF FATHER JOHN GRUEBER TO FATHER 
ATHANASIUS KIRCHER AT ROME 

Rev, in Chr®, Pater, 

Pax Cliristi tt novus annus. 

Quid agjt mens amantissiinus Pater Attiaitasius, numqnicl aut in Bfwido 
Snbtermneo ita sepultus, aut In itipcre eastatico ita ad Superm abruptus 
est ut in casu causaque ptopda ad tot ad ^ a medatas [epistoias] ntc uaioo 
verbulo respondcre dignetur; estne „ein so aelt^txner sictit me sae- 

plus Romae vocabat, ut prornksiim Utterarum eoimmerciiini el plane per 
R- P. Provincialem nostrum a me extortum adeo dto intemimpat f Certo 
hoc numquam Snpposuissem, nec cum patieatia, sed sdat me tarn dlu nec 
litteras, aec descriptienein itinera^ aiopliiissubruiissuruin donee sdam mi- 
tium ilhua aUaaque meas epdalolas ad man us penrenisse; non enim deest 
mihi occasjo (si ea uti volo} nee sculptores, nee maecenated notata mea 
Viennae imprimendi; vemm cum V,*e R^ glodam totam boc in opete 
transscribam. rogo ait diligentior in respondendo ad meas^ ne animurn pla¬ 
ne abuciam. 

De itinere alio per Sinas meridionales usque in Regnum Tenassari quod 
adiacet regno BengaJae, aperto etiam mihi cemstatr piacticare tamen diffi¬ 
cile eet, maxinie iis qui linguam ignorant, nam tmnsitus per provinciam 
Sinicam Quant units in Quicheu, ex hae in Fimant, ac inde per fluvium in 
Regnum aut Tun kin us [sic] aut Camboia, aut etiam &ed diificuJter in 
Champa, quod Regnum adiacet Regno Siang. inde facUe in Tenasaari ex 
quo per Pegu in Bengala usque ad Gangem ac delude nostro itinere trilo 
in Agram metropolim MbgOienseEn; verum hoc iter vix non impractlca- 
bile est ob varietates gentium Enguarumque ac morom per quas transire 
necesse est, aLterum a me factum sub ima netnpe Indiea aut Peisica lin¬ 
gua fadUimum, quod omni modo manu teneri et promoveri a Sodetate 
nostra deberet r 

Haec breviter, in postemm pluta, si bonus P. Athanasius diiigentior 
fuerit in respondendo, in cuius maiorem diUgentiain affectum, sancta 
Sacribcia precesque me humlilime ooinmendo, 

Tyrnaviae, 13 Januaii 16R). R-** 

Servus in Chr^+ 
lOAf^NES GrUEBBE 
22 
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EULOGY OK FATHER JOHN GRUEBER 

(AustriaeNecTDiogia 16IS--J685, p, 937—908). 

30 September 1630. E^taldiij. 

P. Joaimea Gmeber^ Austriacus, OticeflaiB, s.b$Q]utis in Sodetate cum 
laude altioribus studils cum quarto Theologize zwo mathesim repeteret 
seq\tc pro Missione Dadca pararet, a P^ Marco Tieate^] pro mi^ione Chi- 
nensi interpellatus et impetratus cum eu Homam inde in CMnas profectus^ 
pervenit, ubL quator vota prof^us, Inde ad Reghmi PekiTieasein 
PJ Adzmo SchalL sodus triennio adhaeait; quo exacto cum F. Alberto 
Dnoville [sic] diplomate ^(Lmarcbae Chiuemis instructm^ itkiere vasto in 
Indiam redUt tniiltum terris et alto lactatua. Ex India Romam regresses 
breviorem perMoacboviam mitures viam^ Romlad fines Moschoviae peite- 
traidt, irrito qiiidem conatu, sed non sine fructu, nedux in Provinciam per 
Constantinopolun ad mas Chinenses p^netraturus cum Legato Caesareo 
abiit. Sed infhraitate gravi praepeditus, Chinas sibi in Hungaiia invenit 
finem labomm. Tot spatia ocmfecit itinemni indefessus, at teadmomo viri 
gmvissiim*) abusque Hom&datis intimetun ,^non ego arbitror in imiver^ffl 
SQ<^etatebominem vixisse, qui inaiomitinemfedssit." Etrursus: ..NuUns 
hectisque e Socletate maiora terra mariqr^e itinera quod R*. V*. confecit”. 

Natiis ad Jabores Apostolicos vilibuz delectzbatur, inoomnioda nitro 
quaesivit, in aegritudinis moiestiia patientiae exemplarp siqnidein putres- 
centibus iamiaTn camosioribus corporiB partibus In summo dolore nil aliud 
qimiii patientia: „Wmt voluntas I>et'' Ingeminabat. Obiit rcaignatits om- 
nino id Dei voluntatem Sao^amentis omnibus munitos. 


q Futber Bernard Bleatri 
■) Fat1i«r AtbftnasaTlI fClr^^er? 
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Barbaro, Jeiaphatp — 5,12, 

Baneiroip S. J., — biogra- 
phk^l Itole, 53. 

BeauchArc, Alain de lx, S. 
J Vid£ AnjicH. 

Bbodax, — described by 
Andrade* 52; 63. 

Bhutan, - first ^4slted by 
Cacelia ^hd CabraJ, 133; 
the Bhutan Duars^ 134, 
135; intioduotion ol Bud¬ 
dhism* l+O; first Dharma 
Hajah, I4D-I4I; ian- 
gnage, 144; rebgion, 145, 
140, 156; tetflplei, 148; ori¬ 
gin of the country, 146; 
Ollmate, products, trade, 
etc. U9-151; appear^ce, 
dress* arttts of the peoplcn 

ISI —1S2| inlcrconrsc be¬ 
tween Bhutan and Ladalih 
ISI, rudff Far^io, Fotcnte. 

Bixr, fenfo, (Couth Behar), 
— described by CaceEla, 
127, 12fl; - 122, l30, I3l| 
317*318,319- 

Boimans, H., 5. J.+ — bis 
opintoo on. Gruebers tt-' 

tum-jouriruyi 

B^etbunc^ maflastcry, — 
2ZS^ 241, 242, 243, 2$7, 


Bucarate, — 19. 

Buddhixm, — iniroduced 
into Tibet, 99; into Bhu¬ 
tan, 140. 

Buirard, Sir S. G^, — his re¬ 
marks on lake Deb Tal, 6l. 


Cahral, John, S. J., — laoi'fl 
121 i-161; cbrooioJo- 
eical summary, 163, 160, 
note 2; - 101, 163, 301, 
333. 

CacElU, Stephen, S. J., — 
miry* 121 — 161; chro¬ 
nological iiinimary, 163; 
bis letters, 163;— 73, 301, 
314. 

Calda, nwtmtain-tribes, — 

I a, 19. 

CaJdelra* Balthasar, S. — 

biograpbloal sote, 83. 

CittnhaluE, capilal of Ca¬ 
thay, <5,6, 11* 13,36, 
172, 173. 

Camhasci^ haltin^-pkiCE in 

Tarim basin, — 32. 

I Cijnhlraai, Kingdom, ~ 

umc as Mon, 142, 143 ; — 
120* 136,323, 

Camnl, eid!« ChafnJ. 

Can Saofuieucio, moun - 
tam^ — 26*29. 

Cap«C«, Demirtic, S. J., — 
biographical note, 80. 

C^peEalcc], haltinR-placu IP 
Tarim basin, — 31*32. 

Cxpuchina at Lhasa^ ^ 308, 
20< 210, 222, 223* 267. 

Cxrx Cathai, — 33* 166, 

Carxfxns, as pseudo'-em^ 

bassies, - 25, 26, 

Carji, Idngdctn, — 113^ 

114,307. 

Ca.Tiilnl, Joho of Plane, — 4, 

6,33. 

Cartoi, (Gaitokb — 216, 
236, 3S8, 

Carvalho, John, S. J.^ ^ 
206,207, 

Casdard, haltiug'place in 
Tarim basin, — 34. 
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C«ti0, Jos«pl3 S, J., — 
noUi B L; bis 
fetters, ^3; - 77, e2, 84, 

Cktlur^ — emptr^T 3, 4* 

7; CbriStiins in C, I12^ 
prQv«4 tc be Cbina, 3*, 
39; AndjEd^'^ oPinicifl on 
71; Ccre^CQa^Si 84; in- 
quiriEs maeje by Cuclk, 
123, 147; CabraJ'^ onifi' 
fens 13S^ 13^; — 317, 

327,328,335, 

Ccrit p3ac«of pn^ritfinge, — 
231,252. 

Chuni, ouil, — 31, 36, 37, 
42. 

CEumi, a Idnd beer, — 
213,259. 

Chapa^anguc, vufe 
rang. 

Chariltaf, arm at, — 17, 20, 
Cbaudhufi, H, R,, — note 
on change of capital In 
Cooch Bebar State, 129, 
130; on kunatc, 133, 
Chescu, «ttfemcnt, — 19. 
Chia-yu'kuan, — 37, 30, 
CliiiJi|*l;Gp — described tj 
Desideri, 233, 233. 
Clucluklil^ pa4S+ — 23. 
Cbici-rfliiLi, Tibtt^fi pto- 
irincCp — 226p 231 + ^ 2 , 
233. 

ChedakpO, s^upposed name 

of r^parane kill^p — 79. 

CbfiitiAns, — m CaLhay, 11 ■ 
12; in Tibet, 4^, 47, 264; 
id Bhutan, 145, 146. 
Chumbl, Tibelaji territory, 

- N3, I5B. 

CiacQf, baltjflf'place in Ta> 
tim basin, - 32, 

Ciali^ oasis, — 30,34,37. 

Ttungj — described 
b7l>HiLderi^2l3. 

Claracir,. vida Cbarikar, 
CiafciuDAc, In Badaksban, 
- 20 , 22 . 

CicCiaiElli, Vida Cbldalkbk. 
Cilin, baltfeg-placc in Ta-i 
risn baiin, — 32. 

Clavya, GoncaUei dc, — 5. 
Climate, « of Rhii tan _ 149; 

9l Tibet, 226, 227, 

CoEhDp kingdOKip — l22, 

123, 126+ 130, 149, ISO, 
136, 330. Vida Cocch Be- 
bar and Kocb. 

Cotambarim, capital oi 
tdoch Beltar, - 120 * 129 * 
130 , 318 . 

Cempn, town, — 150, 331. 
Cengbe, Tibetan province, 

- I SOp 251 , 253 ^ 255 . 
Ceng-me, TibetaA ptovince, 

- 226,253,254. 

Cong-t6, Ubefan province, 

- 226 , 253 , 254 , 


Cnntd, or Zo-jip — 211, 
Conti, Kicbntae^ — 5. 

Cflocli Behar, state and 
town, — described by Ralp 
Fitcb, 127; difierent capi- 
tdUp 129, 130; vi4t Biar 
and Ccebo. 

Cardcirn, Antonio^ S. J., — 
silent on Goes I B+ 9, 10, 
Coresma, KuAo, S. J.* — fua 
verdict on Lbe Tsaparcng 
mlssfefl,^ 64 p 35; on tbe 
Skission in J60; 

bis felterSp 92-93; bin- 
grapbical note, 82. 

Correa, AmbrniiOp 5, — 

83, 91, 92; biiDigraphacal 
nntep 33. 

Cdf^e, John G Montep ^ 

aitbbishopof Cainbaluc+ 5. 
Cotao, tfvi4 Kbotan. 

CrtiMp ZgnatiuJ a, S. J.+ — 
bfegrdpbical note, B6, 

Cnrii, Vida KuUba. 

CuUUp - 307, 303. Eld# Kn~ 
In. 

□ 

Dacca, - 122, 123, 314, | 
315. 

Dalai Lanuj - LS6, 190,! 
' ,66-269. 

Damn Tibetan territorYp -- i 
244, 267, 766. 

Darckai hamlfit in Lahul, — 

113. 

Death-cefemony, — In 
Bhutan and Tibet, 146 t 
147. 

Deb TaJp lake on Mana-pass, 

- 60,61,96. 

Delhi. — 3E1. 

DeUal, halting-place In Ta- 
ricn baiin+ — 34. 

Demetrius, GorS' Lravelling 
COEtlpauion, — 14,16. 

Denis, F., — hi* apprecia¬ 
tion of <Joes^ jpumeyp I; 
of Andr?L(le^ftp 45. 

Beriderip Hippniyte, S. J.,; 

— why he Went to Lbaa-a, 
200, 309, 210; KfliA rvtiry, 
210 — 272; chiOnologicial 
Eiunmary, 273; his letters 
iad manusctlpls, 274 — 
261; - 74, 63+ 94, 135, 
143+ 144, 150, I51p 159, 

Dharraa Rejah, — receives 
Cacclla and Cabral, 137— 
S39;li;fEtin Bhutan, 140 — 
142;147+153,155. 

Dia*, BCsnuel, S. J.+ - 158, 
159, I6lp 30J; bfegrapbi- 
cal aDte+159. 

Diestel, ^mard, S. J.* — 
173,174,338. 

Dfaj, in Baitislan, — 2l2 
214. 


Droma Rajaii, — 138, 139+ 
142, 314, 323, 333. vidt 
Dharma Rajah. 

Duan of Bhutan, — 134. 
Diikpa-iect, — pniDiincnl 
in iJhulan, 140 - 42; bead- 
quOftCiS at Ralung, 142. 
vida Red-caps. 

E 

EgrUr, halting-place in Ta¬ 
rim basing — 31+ 3Z. 

F 

Fernandes, sent by Ricci lo 
Goes at Sn-cheU+ — 36+ 39+ 
40. 

FcrTeira+ M. £., — Ms in- 
quiffef About Goes' uaine, 

9. 

Fignelredo, Simon de, S. J., 

— 123, 315; bis appeal in 
i^^veu^ of the Uuang-mis- 
sinn, 16Q—161. 

Fltcb, RaJpb, — describes 
Cooch Bebar, 127; Bbu^ 
tan,134. 

FonHCa, Anthenj da, S. J.+ 

— bfegraphic-al note, 77. 
Footebont, BArlholnmewp 

S. J , - 122, 123, 131, 
315+318; btograpbicaJ nnlc 
123. 

Frahdscan Friatl in Ca¬ 
thay, — 4,5+ 6. 

Francke, Rev. A. ^ oil 
the ilAine and the conduct 
of ibe TsapariUlg king+ 
79,60. 

Frayrej Manuel, S. J.t traw 
elllng cPEupanion of De- 
sideri, - 209, 210, 2l4, 
222; bJoeraphic-al hOtCi 
222 . 

Fr^las, Pietro de, S. J.* — 
biagraphical notci 83, 
Funeral, — of Carhwal Ka- 
jaJi, 95+ 292; differcat 
kinds of funetais in Tibet, 
263. 

G 

Gahumsag king ol BiaLr+ — 
126, 131, 335+ 317+ 316, 
319. 

Gd-den, monastery, vida 
R aa -nnileit. 

Gama, Al&ys de, S. J., — 
biographical note^ 66. 
Ganges, soitrce of iiiE+ — 36, 
57,58,60,63,98,219. 
Garhwak t'ld# Srinagafr 
Gartnk, - 216, 226, 25B, 
268^ 

Ga»* haltbig'plACO in Ta¬ 
rim basin, — 34. 
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Gclu£|H-Mct, uida YelloV' 

tap*. 

Gcrl^QB, J, S. J„ — Ob 
ClikEie&« Wall, ISO. 

G^d«U, b;«ltiBg-pla£«f - 

Gialxlaboth, haJting-place, 

— 1^. 

Gicgam, lofrtip — 

234, 235* 236, mda Sbtgat- 

M. 

Glgaci* towB, — 142, 153, 
I54p 334, 335. ^faigat- 

COJ, Peter, S. J., - 206. 
Ginghoi Klui^, king of 
Lha», - 241, 26S-265 
Gne«7r1i4n, — 232, 233. 
Ktitti. 

Godii^o, Fnbdj, S. J., — 
72, 77, biographical 
note, 72. 

Go«, Bcnte de, Sr J., — 
flalry, 1—41^ ciiro- 
holDgical »bmp)ary, *2; — 
71 p E09, 156, 161, 176, 304. 
Gvld^gginp, in Tibet, — 
225. 

Oolira, town, — 120, S22, 
314, 315, 334. vtdM Hngli. 

Luie, — Goe*' 
real name ?, 0 — 10. 

<^ra*5i, HU4ebrand, S. J., — 

201. 

Gnmaniu, bto, travelliElg 
compaaioD of Goe*, 14, 

16. 

Geueber, JcUn, S. J.* — 73j 
the materials for tbe 
preecak account* 165—172, 
204, 337; itmm 1^2 

— 202; chHD cjd logical iicun 
mary* 203 J ei^lgy, 330. 
Guebed^p halling-place ib 
Tarim basiB, — 32^ 

Guge, kingdom of Tiapa 
rang, ivar with badakh, 
75-76; 70, ISb, i50*2l3r 
Guiar, town, — 104, 304, 
305. iiid^Gya. 

Gya, in Ladakh* 73* 1044 

106, 107 , no, iU. 

Gyantee, - 142, 221, 227, 

233* 269, 1^10 Cbiahg-^- 


[Jedfl&d*, town, — latiludc 
dctermiiied fay Gmefacr, 
196, 196. 

HiafCAB, — 24. Yar¬ 
kand. 

Hircaada^ — letter ol Goes 

fioiQ —^21. 

lf 04nc-ho, - 179, 152, 163, 
[64. 

Huldidi, Sir Tb., — his vet- 
diet on Andrade; 44; on 
Dciidcri* 209* 233. 

Hop, - 245,246 
Horilng, inscriptiQa at, — 
79, 90, 

Horma, faalting^placc in 
TaHm bfiain, — 31, 32. 
Efii^niog, — 179; Great 

Walt at -, 150, 151, 152; 
226,267,260. 

Hugh, lown. — 122* 123, 
131, 152, 157* 159, 160. 
vidf GoUm. 


Indm, scmrcc of the, — 99, 
219, 

fnflucBxa, in Nepal, — de¬ 
scribed by Destderi, 270. 
loscripli'On* — at Sl-ngang^ 
fu, 5; at Horlibg and Ta- 
bo, 79; on d'Orville'* tomb 
at Agra* 197. 

Isaac* Goes' travelling com^ 
panlcrn, — 2, 4* 16, 23, 29, 
31,39, 40, 41. 

J 


HaadiEK Cx. H., — bis rc^ 
marks on lake Deb Tal, 60. 
Hab^gatetb, balting-plicc 
in TarLm basin, — 31. 
Ha|o, In Assam, — (24, 

1 2^. irjidi Aio. 

Handjlix, baiting-plaice in 
Tarim basin, -- 31, 32. 
Hanle, monastery, — 103* 
104, 

Hcdin, SvcTi, — hii tribute 
te Deslderi's work, 272; 


jaceriebp baUing-place in 
Tarim basin, — 24, 

Jadcp — 25; mine* near 
Xbolan, 27, 20, 29. 
Jenkiojon, Antbeny, -- 12^ 
13. 

Jegiij — mentioned by 
li^OnScrTals* 47; by An¬ 
drade* 45; by Aravedo, 97, 
295. 

JeM, balling-place in Ta¬ 
rim buin, — 31, 32r 
losimath, vdlage, — S4>* 51; 
visited by AravedOr 93, 
96. 

Jttt printee noetis, — men¬ 
tioned by Ace^i^o, 100. 
Jnssy, — 9S, 293, 294. pidfi 
Josimatb. 


Kaa^OnrdeB, monastery I *- 
245, 267. 

Kabul, - 16* 20*42. 
KaUriitan, — 15* 16r 
Kailas* Hta* - 2l 7* 215* 
222 . 

Kan-Hifg-^i'KaJb, — 25. 


Kaffilp In Udakb, - 214. 
Kasbgar, ^ 13, 14, 25* 32, 
105, 125,156. 

Kaihmlr, - 24* 47, 40, 65, 
150, 205,209, 212, 232. 
Katmandl^ ^ latitude de¬ 
termined by Gruebcf, 194; 
^ lS7*2Z6p 232,270. 
Kbernm Sbthr* l>id4 Chle6- 
rang. 

Kbara, - I55* 225, 255, 
256. 

KMtal, — 4. vide Cathay. 
Kboian, oubp — visited by 
Goes* 26 ; jade-miiacs neai: 
-,27, 25,29. 
Kbri-bkra-sbia-g ran^-p*- 
10e^ king of Tsapdrang* — 
79, 80, 

Klrehef, AtbanaHtli, S. J., 
— Erroneous statements 
on Andrade* 55* 59; 196; 
accnuiil of Crueber's ex¬ 
pedition, 166—172. 
i^roB, Fidr ChlefTrong. 
Koneb, Ffineis, S. J.* — 207. 
Keeb Bihar State, - 124, 
KCHchKajoSate, - 124. 
Koke-nor, — men tinned by 
Grtleber,193. IB4, 

Korea, - 183* 104. 

Karla, oasis in Tarim basin* 
- 34,35.36. 

Kultt* — visited by Areve- 
do, 113-117; 213. v^Csi- 
lu. 

Kutiha* cask in Tarim ba- 
ain+ — 31,34. 

Kutti, - 192,231,233,269, 
270. 

L 

Ladakh, - kingdom, 70; 
the king Invites Andrade, 
73; war ag^st Tsapa- 
rang, 75—77; AEevedo''i 
de^riptiob of land and peo - 
pie, 99—[02; Des]dcri''k, 
213; Intercourse between 
Ladakb and DbUitUi, 151* 
304,30S, 

Laerdui, Albert, S. J., ^ 
122, IS0, 160, 162, 301. 
Ubore, - 10. II. 13. 17, 
42* 117, IIS, 211.310*311. 
LabuL district. — HI; vis¬ 
ited by Axevedn, Il4 — 

115. 

Lamas, — ttiEnliotied by 
And fade, 74; by CacellS, 
144. tfidr Rcd-cap«. Vel- 
iow-eapa, 

Langnr, Himalaya Mts.* — 
192,222,269. 

Leh, eapltel of Ladakh, — 
77; visitrd by Aeevedo. 
108—110; described by 
De$lderi. 213, 214, 221; 
304. 
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LhA-hniig, — 23'fi^ 

Z39, 240. 

Lh4M-t " rntylioiied by Ca- 
ralJa, 150; visited by Grtlc- 
b«r and d'Oriilte^ tQO— 
189; Jq-iilude diftcmiliied 
by Gnieb^r^ 19^; by Dtti- 
derip 22^; dc^jipUDu pf 
Lhasa by Dej^idfrip 23®- 
2U ;~ 205, 209p Z57_ 26?, 
Lhi>-bA4, lrib»p - 226,23Qt 
253p 254p 26t, 

Lho-fdp - 226, 2S3p 254. 
Liquinmrane, kin ^ of CDcho^ 
125. I25-I27p3l6,3>7, 

M 

laacaop - 174, 175, 175. 
M4Ca»ar, — 178. 

MacbadOr Artthony. S. J..^ 

- 14. 

Surip capital of Ku- 
lu, - ll6,W,tfi^Nar^. 
Anthony, S, J,+ — 7. 
Uaiplchi, StanialktUj S. J., 

- 56p 57+ 91; hiaer^phi' 
cal noie, 08. 

Mana. vfUaee, — &4r 9S, 

296. 

Mana, pass, — pool nil 
MjJra pau Weniioiked by 
Andrade, 56—62; by Alt- 
wedOp90^ - 55,67,297, 
Mandl, kltt^oni, — J17, 
309. 

Manurowar Itkcp — 44, 47,. 
56, 57, SB, 62. 2t0, 219, 
220. midi Rctda. 

Afariul, kingdom, — 70, 73, 
75, 107,304. 

Markhaott Sif OliF — hia 
aiatcidcat an And rode 
57; on CEtJcbrr, 202. 
Marques, Manuel, S, trav¬ 
elling con^panioEi ef An^ 
drade, - 47, 62. 70, fl7, 
fl3, 90, 91, 95+ 95; biogra¬ 
phical noteT SB. 

Martinettip JoH-pbp S. J.+ — | 
207. 

Martini, MMdrt. S. J., ^ 
blo^rapliica] note, 177. 
Uellab. loiTO,- 117,510. 
UeadeleCp halting-plane In 
Tarim basm+ — 31, 32, 
Minaper, tpwfi, — 1-95+ 196. 

ha]|jiig-pljr» In 
Tarim basin, — 31. 
MflfiammedaTT.i, — in Ca¬ 
thay p IE; at Yarkand^ 24; 
a| JJaasft, 25b. 

Mflu, terrilory, ^ 142, H3, 
226, 240, 249, 335. 
MouKiTatCp Antiinny, 

- 46, 100. 116. 

Metandg-, Frands, S. J.+ — 

SO. SI, 283; biogrmphloil 
note, BO. 


Morangip kingdom, — 159, 
195, 196. 

MdltUp Gmaeppe de. ^ 2Z5+ 
269, 270. 

Mnimtaiu-iiekneu, — dc- 
SCnbcd by CocSr 21,22; by 
Andrade, 54; hi| l>Hideii+ 
269. 

Mutgarlp town, — 195, 1%. 

H 

Xagar, capital of Xnlu dis¬ 
trict, — 116, 117, 

Nbac, Tibetan pmvince+ — 
253, 254. 

KepaJ^ — vbited by Cabr^L 
154, IS7; by GrUcbei, 192 

— 195; by Desiderl, 270; 

- 260,261,268,269,334, 
335, 33*. 

Neplirilt^ Jade. 

Nea^ town, — 193, 226, 
233, 271D. 

tfeari Gicugar, — 2l7, 2IB+ 
219, 25B. 

ifgtyatl^ Lobia.ng, Balai 
Lama, - 76, 1S5, 15*, 
190,191. 

KiJam Deflfit, - 192, 233. 
vidt Kutti. 

.Nyi-ma^CMim-gyal, king al 
Ladakh, — visited by De- 
sided, 215. 


OitoeraC, haUmg place iu 
Tarim Uisin, — 34. 
OliTein, Jolin de, S. j., — 
7|p 77, ai+ 90, 92, 101 , 
302; bingraphlCil a*U+ 7L 
Om mani pad me bum, Ti¬ 
bet^ pr^ytir-fonnub, — 
noticed by AndrqdeT 74; 
by Gmeber, 19I; Desidcri'a 
interpre Lutien, 2*4 — 2*5- 
Ortcllua, — 6, I3. 

Orvdle, Albert d'p S. J,, - 
main tntry^ 172— E 9B; cbm ‘ 
□olngical summaryp 203; 
- 73, 223. 


Padmasambitgi^, vidi Ur- 
eliien. 

Famcch, desert, — 2L 

Pamir, — 20+ 2^ 22. 

Pando^ district and town+ — 
122, 123, 124, 126, 314, 
316,3I7+31B. 

Pargle, town, - described 
by Cicella, 133; - 132, 
136, 145, 320, 321, 322, 
326p 329. viJi Pam. 

P*ri, diatrict, 

249, 


P*fOp town, - 136, 137, 
HB, 149+ 151+ 152+ 153. 

Panran, pass^ — 17, 20. 

Pa^kyump In Ladakh, — 
214. 

Patna, — laUtnde deter^ 
mined by Grueber, 196^ 

Pfl]dii+ observatory at, — 
174, 17S. 

Pellliit+ Paul, — bii remarks 
on Goea' mute in Taiim 
basin, 32,34, 

Ferdxa, Aktbnny, S. J., — 
72, 77, SO, 90, bio¬ 
graphical note, 72, 

PeshafFar, — 14. 

Pimeota^ ^icbolu, J.+ “ 
11+ 12; biograpbical note, 
11, 

PizLheirOi Emmanuel, S. J., 
— bkpgrapbicai note, 10. 

Polo, Marco, - 4,6,20,21, 
27,172, IB2. 

Polyandry Ju TibeL — men- 
tlcmed by Dcslderi , 262. 

PardcuonC, Odorico de, — 
4, 63, lflB-JB9. 

Potala, — described by De- 
alderi, 243; - lS6, 190, 
22E+244, 267, 269. 

PuUnte, — Tibet+ 66+ 70, 
99, 29B; Bbuiaji, 122, 

125, 126, 131+ 133, 142, 

314,333. 

Pieuda-embiSliee to China, 

-25+26, 

Puedan, halcing-place m 
Taritn basin^ — 36. 


QucyrDi+ Feralo de, S, J-i — 
refers to a lost document 
ofCabrar*+12tj 159. 


^akasTal, - 57,3B>220. 
Palum, town, — 139+ 142, 
324. 

ElaJung, racnaslery, — 140, 
142, 220. 

Pamo-cce, monaitery. “ 
224, 240,241. 

Rangamali, town, ^ I3S+ 
Raper, eidc Webb- 
Rawlinsoit, H., — hiS m- 
mark} on Goe*" routes 20. 
Refoat, - 12. 

Red-caps, Dugpa-seCt^ - 
74+ 142, 151, 156. 

Rigia. J. B.+ S. J.t - 
Goes' haltiag-placa^i + 
hi} remarks oO Tangut, 
188;-57,56,196. 

Relick:, monastery* — 
l88 

32$, 34&,|R«t«i;, Uli«, — 213. ZW. 

219, 220. PI* M wiiirtrtur. 
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RcvDlation, — ia 
rmEj 7fi-7a| in Tibel, 
265- 26V, 

Ricdp UatIheiFp S, J., — bis 
accfiimt ci Gm* expHli- 
liCHip 2^ 40; ^kls C^ibiy 
IQ be Ckiiiii, 6^ JB; gn 
pscudD-emthujieSp 25; bkP- 
^r^ptaic-oJ nottp 3. 
lUnUm, sillaec, — 132,136^ 
320> 

Rirtef, C.p ^ hia estimate gf 
Goes, 1; gf Afidra^ep 4S; 
gf Gmebcr^ 164. 
noihiodt, wmun^ - 4, 

33k 

R0C(in«ti, tawn^ — 135^ 
230, 253. 

KoUn^ pm, — €TvAud by 
AuvedOj, I L£. 

RaUa, Hinrjt S. J,, Gndfi- 
ber's trav^Lling campan- 
km, — 6% 194, 199, 203p 
204; blgg.jr4phiaaE notCr 
199. 

Rudok, dlatrlet, - 43, 59. 
71p 77, ei,196, 213 
Rudc^lc^ tews, — mi»ioa- 
ilatiaii begun by AncLraelCi 
72, 73; deiiraywl, 77. 
Runate, Lgira, — same 
as R^Dgamalif 135; — 
122, 130, I3t, 132, 3i7, 
3l9p320p 321 k 
Rupthu, district, — 111 


SacritliraJ., — 23. 

S i ki Diong, viJf Serkia. 
Sa-kya, |gwp^ — 269; VtJ4 
Secebia. 

Sa-m-yeC, town, — 245, 
246. 247. 

Sandberg, Cr.^ — hit Vef- 
dkt an Andrade^ 44; gn 

Desideri, 209 k 

SeniB, village, - 103, 303, 
SaTuweti, liver, =- 54, 57 

60,61,62k 

Saredl, district, — 23. 

Sare, halting^placc in Ta^ 
rim basin, — 32. 
SireicebedaJ, halting-plaw 
la Tarim basinr — 32, 34, 
Sajikol, diitiict, — 19, 23^ 
Satargit, ^Satrjil), -- 123, 
124, I2S, 125,317. 

Scball, Ad«ii, S, J,, - 174, 
178; biggrUpbLDPI noLe, 

SchUtberger, Jab*. — 5. 
SebLafiotwei^ A. epn, — gn 
Andrade, 54. 

SeechLt, tgwa, — 221* 234, 
235, 235, 25U 

Setnedc, AJwPi S. J.* — gn 
pscUdg^mbassiKs, 26. 
Senge-nun CyaJ, king of 


Ladakb p — ius irar against 
Tsaparangp 75, 76* 78; 

visUed by Axe¥eda^ 109* 

iio,m 

Sertp monastery^ — 224, 

244,245, 267. 

Sbfkia* igwn, — 221, 23l, 
233. 

Sfirpanil, — 23. 

5bi^tz«, tillage* ^ 85, 

103. 

Sblfitve, — interogiirse be¬ 
tween Sblfatse and Tsapa- 
fiag, 155-156; « 153, 
154, tse, 159, 192, 236, 
267*269. 

Si*iif4jig-fo, mscripUgci at 

- 3. 

Sikkim, iridf Biee-me-giong, 
Slfipuf, tgwn^ ^ I23p 3l5. 
ImiU-pe^ — at TsJipB- 
rang, 101; at Lhasa* 261. 
Sacctg, Sn-cbeu. 

Sppp, kingdom, — 71, 147^ 

Soma, Gobl»* 1« de, S. J., — 
70, 77, 90; bipgraphitaJ 
note, 70. 

Spilngi, ihermaj, in Tibet, 

- 229, 230k 

Srinagar, (Garhw«1), — 47* 
4fl, 49, 50, 52* 67* 70. 83* 
56*88*95/199, 291. 
Srinagar, { Khaamir}, — 
described by Desldrd, 2l 1. 
Stein, Sir A., — regard lor 
Goes, 39, 

Su-ebcU, town, — 2, 37, 38* 
39* 42. 

Snrate, — laUtudc deter 
mined by Gmeber, 173, 
174; 83* 208, 210, 


Taba, inScriptioD at, ^ 79* 

eo. 

Takp6-Cigni, Tibetan pno- 
vince, - 2£0. 

Takpd-Xlaler, Tibetan pra- 
Vince, - 224, 228* 250, 
251,268. 

Takp^rb, Tibetan provin¬ 
ce* - 250. 

Tiitp6-t6, TJ betan prOA'ince, 
— 2M. 

Takp6-tf(i-]ung, Tibcian 

proAince, — 250*253, 
Talhi.g. baliiug^piace, — 
19, 20. 

TaUee, baUIng'plaee in Ta- 
din basin* 31 * 32. 
Tanghetir, — 23. 

Tangut, — 43, 59, 187, 183. 
Tasbtgoof, Trefacy- 

Kbang. 

Tuhl-Lbunoipo, xnoRUEery, 
- 155. 156*190.236. 


Ttae, Tibetan ptOATage, ^ 
245,246, 266. 

Tfioghi Badasci4n, — 20. 
Teshkin, town, — 19. 
Tta6venat* M., — bis ac- 
count of Grueber’s cipedt- 
tjon, 170— I7l. 

Tbgghl lake, in Ladakh, — 
visited by AzeA'cdo, 104^ 
105. 

Tibet, — boundaries, cli¬ 
mate, rivers p products, etc. 
described by Desideri, 225 

— 231; tratlgn gf 

jtMticp* 257—258; medical 
professwti, 260 — 261; pg. 
lyandry, 262; ^^ineJala, 
263; language; Cacclla^fi 
remarks, 144^145; Desl- 
derl'i, 260; reA'olutiga and 
Chinese OCCUpatign, 265 — 
269. Pid* Entente. 

TialfentMIer, jnseph, S. J., 

- 58 . 

Time-ncticet, — in Goes* 
joumey, 17, 24, 36, 3S; in 
Grueber's Journey* 159, 
195, 198, 2D0, 

Tnantac, balting^place Ed 
Tarim basin, ^ 31* 32. 
Tektckai, river* - 103, 155, 
156, 1S7. 

T&rre*, peter, S. J., ^ 207 k 
XotlLaf, town, — 61,62, 73, 
79, 

TrambiEiuUya Mts.* — 
crossed by Gmebcr and 
d^OrviUe, 185; why not 
mentSoaed byDesideri, 222. 
Trefscy-Khanf, — 215,216. 
Trigauit* JriEholas, S. Jk, - 
bidgmpbicalngle,2. 
Treng-g-nBep — Daideri’s 
residence, 225, 251* 265, 

269. 

Tujogpo, river, — men¬ 
tioned by Desideri, 230. 
Tsaparang, town, — descri¬ 
bed by Young* 64; by An¬ 
drade* 76; by (^resmj, 
83; by AteVedo, 99; lirst 
Chri«Lian Church at* 71; 
the king favours th6 mis¬ 
sion, 75—7$; but wm 
never a Christian, 70; his 
name tuikngwnp 79j re¬ 
volution^ occupation by 
Ladakh Idngp sufferings of 
the mission, 76 — 75; de¬ 
struction of the mi^bn ,as; 
atlebipt at re-estnbliaib' 
mentp 206—207; inter¬ 
course between Tsapanng 
and Shiga tse, I5S-166; 

- (01, no, m, 140, (51, 
l5e.lS9, t60«206, 
TupArangH district, — de¬ 
scribed by Andrade, 64 ; by 
Coreimap B4. vid^ Guge. 
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Tivi,^aw.c^^ 

ThUs^p town^ — 230p 348. 

T«4iQckAju, ^ BO, 245. 
Twrf4a, 03&i4^ — 31^ 35, 42. 

tr 

U^4nnit, — 7^, 81, 99, 153, 
155, ISa, I59p leOp 302, 
3i33p 334, 335. vide UtsanR. 
tffui, ]|A|Unc-pUu» ib Ta¬ 
rim buio, 34, 

— founder of La- 
maidmp 217, 2J8; temple 
at Sa-Pi'ye^ 247. 

Crtiuii:, — Idu^onif 71; Um 
klbg invitiA Asdradt, 73; 
Andrade advt^ tb« «t4l>v 
l iibm e at, of a musimi- 
dLation, 120; fi»t vUJlcd 
and described bjr CaceUa 
and Cabral, 153^157; Fi- 
^eiredo'i appeal fa fa¬ 
vour of tbe ndiJ^an, 161. 

V 

VtrlHHip Ferdinand, S. J.» 


— moves tbe tiuaiion of 
a Siberian mule^ 1 75, 

Vllliiin-G«ll£a| river, — 50^ 
51,54, 60, 62, 

W 

Wal^ Cfainese, — near Hfl- 
179—182; — 172, 

L80. 

Webb and Raper, — Uaeir 
eapeditlDoi to ibe lOUrCH 

&r tbe Ganges^ 34; tteir 
misuke, 53. 

Woodp Jobn, — bis eipe- 
diUnn to tbe dver Dxua^ 
17,18. 

X 

Jerome^ S. J..- lOj 
1£, 13, 15i, 335; hio^- 
pbkal note^ 10. 

XflmbalBp Ido^dom, ^ 147, 
U% 155, 327, 325. 

Y 

IfiJUH-irikp balttng-place, 

- 24. 


Yarkuidp — Ifl, 2i . 

i 24,515.30.32,42, II. 
yax}uzr& Ttbftan province, 
-247.248. 


Yai, Tibetan proTinoe, -- 
247, 243.250. 

Yednw-cape;^ 0«la™ sect 
^ 74, I56, 240p24l 
Yniuif^ O. — describes 
Tuparanf, 64; tnaksf en- 
qniry for relics of tbo mis- 
ikm, 88. 


2 


Zeodary, a plant, — 228 ;, 
231,233, 

Zflji-lap vidd Con tel. 

Zeane-lo, Tibetan proviooe, 
-221,226, 231. 

Zxc-ri, Tibetan pfovfnce, — 

226 . 

Zae-tint Ton-drupj com* 
maader-in^cluef at LbaBd 
^223:267, 268, 269, 
2i4-tfaaiiff, town, — 230, 
247, 248. 
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